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Religious  Liberty  in  the  OSCE:  Present  and  Future 


Wednesday,  September  27,  1995 


Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 


Washington,  DC. 


The  Commission  held  this  briefing  in  Room  2325  of  the  Rayburn  House  Office  Build- 
ing. Samuel  G.  Wise,  the  Commission’s  Director  for  International  Policy,  moderated. 

Mr.  Wise.  Good  morning,  everyone.  Fd  like  to  welcome  you  to  a briefing  of  the 
Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe.  On  behalf  of  the  chairman  and  co- 
chairman,  Congressman  Christopher  H.  Smith  of  New  Jersey  Euid  Senator  Alfonse  M. 
D’ Amato  of  New  York,  we  all  welcome  you  here.  I’m  the  international  policy  director;  my 
name  is  Sam  Wise. 

We  have  three  distinguished  panelists  this  morning,  and  our  subject  is  religious  lib- 
erty in  the  OSCE,  the  new  name  for  the  CSCE.  I would  like  to  welcome  you  especially, 
because  our  panelists  this  morning  are  going  to  speak  on  “Religious  Freedom  in  the 
OSCE:  Present  and  Future,”  a subject  we  consider  extremely  important  at  this  time  in 
the  history  of  the  OSCE. 

Since  the  historic  signing  of  the  Helsinki  Accords  some  20  years  ago,  the  Commission 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  human  rights  and 
security  issues  in  Western  Europe  and  in  the  countries  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  As 
the  focus  of  the  problems  has  shifted  from  the  cold  war  to  the  present,  the  Commission 
continues  to  champion  basic  human  rights  as  the  newly  independent  countries  begin  to 
build  their  own  democratic  institutions  and  traditions. 

Since  the  demise  of  communism  in  many  countries  of  the  OSCE,  there  have  been 
significant  improvements  in  religious  liberty.  Places  of  worship  that  had  been  closed  for 
many  years  have  been  reopened,  and  religious  groups  now  have  more  freedom  to  publish 
and  distribute  literature  and  maintain  contacts  with  fellow  believers  in  other  nations. 

Unfortunately,  even  with  the  flowering  of  religious  practice,  intolerance  and  discrimi- 
nation against  people  of  faith  continues  to  occur  in  the  member  states  of  the  OSCE.  Some 
governments  have  passed  laws  favoring  one  religion  over  the  others,  and  officials  often 
turn  a blind  eye  to  harassment  or  discrimination  at  the  local  level.  Minority  faith  tradi- 
tions encounter  bureaucratic  roadblocks  to  practicing  their  faiths  and  often  are  the  objects 
of  harassment,  which  is  very  often  unchecked  by  civil  authorities. 

The  briefing  today  will  focus  on  the  present  situation  in  the  participating  States  of 
the  OSCE  and  the  future  of  religious  liberty  based  on  trends  that  we  are  seeing  today. 
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This  briefing  is  intended  to  be  a broad  discxission  of  these  issues  with  an  eye  toward 
future  briefings  on  particular  religious  groups  or  countries  within  the  OSCE.  Today’s 
discussion  is  very  timely,  as  next  week  the  OSCE  member  states  will  be  meeting  in  War- 
saw for  the  biennial  Human  Dimension  Implementation  Review.  Among  the  topics  to  be 
discussed  there  is  the  status  of  religious  liberty  under  the  OSCE  documents.  The  informa- 
tion gathered  at  this  briefing,  we  hope,  will  be  a useful  resource  for  the  U.S.  delegation 
at  this  meeting. 

Now  I would  like  to  introduce  our  distinguished  |)anel,  after  which  they  will  each 
have  some  words  to  say.  And  foUowing  that,  well  have  questions  firom  the  audience.  At 
that  time,  since  this  is  being  recorded,  I ask  you  to  use  the  microphone  up  at  the  podium 
to  ask  the  question.  Raise  3mur  hand  and  FU  call  on  you.  And  I ask  you  also  to  introduce 
yourselves — your  name  and  your  organization — before  your  question. 

Our  panelists  this  morning:  on  my  left  is  Dr.  Paul  Marshall,  who  is  the  Senior  Fellow 
in  Political  Theory  at  the  Institute  for  Christian  Studies  in  Toronto,  Canada,  and  the  aca- 
demic consultant  for  the  Religious  Liberty  Commission  of  the  World  Evangelical  Fellow- 
ship. Dr.  Marshall  is  also  a senior  fellow  at  the  Institute  on  Religion  and  Democracy, 
Visiting  Professor  at  Catholic  University,  and  visiting  Fellow  in  Law  and  Religion  at 
Emory  University.  Dr.  Marshall  is  the  author  and  editor  of  six  books  on  the  subject  of 
faith  and  politics,  human  rights  and  toleration. 

On  his  left.  Dr.  Khalid  Duran  is  the  senior  fellow  at  the  Institute  for  International 
Studies  and  editor  of  TransState  Islam,  a quarterly  magazine  analyzing  Islam-related 
political  and  sociological  developments  in  a global  perspective.  Dr.  Duran  is  an  expert  on 
Islamic  thought  and  politics,  and  has  authored  numerous  books  and  articles  on  Islam  and 
current  affairs. 

At  the  end  of  the  table,  Mr.  Micah  Naftahn  is  the  National  Director  for  the  Union 
of  Coimdls  for  Soviet  Jews.  An  activist  for  many  years  on  Soviet  Jewry  issues  Mr 
Naftalin  continues  to  provide  leadership  to  the  Jewish  commimity  on  human  rights  issues 
He  has  participated  as  a public  member  on  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  OSCE  1993  Human 
Dimension  Implementation  Review  in  Warsaw,  the  one  that  precedes  the  one  that  will 
begin  next  week. 

I might  just  say  on  a personal  note — I don’t  know  the  other  two  panelists*  we  met 
this  morning — but  Mr.  Naftalin  and  I have  been  associated  with  the  CSCE  for  many 
years.  We  went  through  some  of  the  stormy  and  exciting  days  of  the  cold  war,  and  he 
has  carried  his  work  over  into  the  new  period  and,  I think,  is  doing  very,  very  excellent 
work,  he  and  his  organization. 

We  have  one  panelist  who  is  not  able  to  come  this  morning,  and  that’s  Professor  Lynn 
Buzzard,  and  we  regret  that.  So,  now  FU  turn  the  floor  over  to  Dr.  Marshall,  please 

Mr.  >L\rshall.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Wise. 

In  my  remarks  I won’t  attempt  to  give  any  details  about  particular  countries  or  situa- 
tions, but  concentrate  on  outlining  some  of  the  major  factors  affecting  religious  fi-eedom 
in  the  area.  There  is  also  a longer  written  text  which  is  available,  which  is  more  nuanced 
and  gives  a variety  of  examples  of  the  things  I will  mention. 

One  thing  we  need  to  do  is  clarify  what  religious  fireedom  is.  This  is  not  as  simple 
as  it  might  first  appear,  for  religion  is  not  a private  comer  of  life.  Indeed,  it  can  of^n 
be  the  center  of  life  and  shape  what  people  do  in  economics  or  education,  in  families  or 
politics — one  reason  the  U.S.  Constitution  begins  its  own  protections  with  religious  fi*ee- 
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dom.  This  means  that  religious  liberty  necessarily  involves  rights  far  beyond  those  that 
explicitly  mention  religion. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press  are  vital,  and  freedom  of  association  is 
also  vital  to  any  communal  expression  of  faith.  Furthermore,  religion  is  intertwined  with 
other  concerns,  notably,  in  the  areas  weVe  discussing,  wdth  ethno-cultural  tensions.  For 
example,  are  the  conflicts  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  ethnic  ones  or  religious  ones,  or  does 
the  distinction  make  much  sense?  After  all,  ethnic  cleansing  there  is  also  religious  cleans- 
ing. 

We  cannot,  and  there  is  no  need  to,  make  precise  criteria  about  the  demarcation 
points.  But  we  should  be  aware  that  there  is  a continuum  and  be  sensitive  to  all  of  its 
dimensions.  This  also  means  that  many  religious  freedom  concerns  are  not  so  much  addi- 
tional challenges,  but  rather  require  us  to  continue  ongoing  work  in  general  in  human 
rights,  wdth  intensified  attention  to  religious  factors  and  actors. 

But  religion  does  introduce  several  new  foci,  and  Til  just  mention  three. 

Firstly,  we  need  to  have  increased  awareness  of  religious  histories  and  tensions. 
Often  this  may  simply  involve  becoming  educated  about  the  religious  composition  and 
dynamics  of  these  societies.  But,  since  much  American  secular  higher  education  in  the 
political  sphere  has  for  a long  time  assumed  that  religion  was  likely  to  go  away  as  people 
become  enlightened,  this  has  tended  to  be  a weakness  in  our  political  analysis.  And  as 
a consequence,  some  of  our  human  rights  work,  while  excellent  in  other  areas,  has  some- 
times not  been  well-equipped  to  deal  with  religious  groups.  We  can  easily  miss  the 
ongoing  restriction  and  harassment  of  groups  often  considered  marginal  to  the  overall 
society,  especially  if  those  groups  are  uncongenial  to  many  of  us. 

Secondly,  we  need  to  focus  on  rights  which  come  to  the  fore  in  the  religious  sphere. 
These  are,  especially,  freedom  to  worship;  to  maintain  places  of  worship;  to  propagate 
one’s  faith;  to  change  one’s  religion,  which  also  means  that  religion  should  never  be 
considered  as  if  it  were  merely  a matter  of  culture;  to  raise  one’s  children  in  the  faith; 
and  to  maintain  an  individual  and  communal  life  which  manifests  one’s  belief. 

And,  thirdly,  we  need  to  highlight  discrimination  which  occurs  on  religious  grounds 
in  the  protection  of  human  rights  and  opportunities  to  be  involved  in  social  life. 

In  all  of  the  countries,  there  are  local  and  idiosyncratic  factors,  but  here  I will  just 
focus  on  three  broader  factors  which  affect  religious  freedom.  I make  no  claims  that  these 
are  complete.  The  three  factors  I will  mention  are  repressive  strains  within  Orthodox 
Christianity;  second,  militant  Islamist  movements;  and  third,  the  legacy  of  communism, 
now  often  combined  with  nationalism.  The  real  world,  of  course,  does  not  present  its  prob- 
lems to  us  in  discrete  categories,  and  these  are  usually  very  much  intertwined. 

On  Orthodoxy,  much  of  Eastern  Europe  has  been  molded  by  the  view  that  govern- 
ment control  of  religion  is  simply  the  normal  state  of  affairs.  And  communist  domination 
schooled  generations  to  believe  that  the  state  had  to  impose  basic  doctrines.  But  in  many 
cases,  communism  built  on  long-established  monopolistic  traditions  within  Orthodoxy. 
Orthodox  churches  have  seen  themselves,  in  the  most  literal  sense,  as  the  continuation 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  often  continue  to  intertwine  church  and  state,  united  in 
a joint  mission. 

This  union  has  conditioned  many  Orthodox,  with  notable  exceptions,  to  accept  and 
even  welcome  state-imposed  practices.  Also,  due  to  the  history  of  occupations  in  the  area. 
Orthodoxy  has  often  played  a role  of  maintaining  national  identity — a very  noble  role.  But 
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this  has  the  consequence  that  orthodoxy  often  identifies  itself  with  the  nation,  and  the 
nation  with  itself. 

Other  religious  bodies,  whether  Catholic,  Protestant,  Islamic,  Jewish,  or  other  more- 
recently  arrived  forms,  are  treated  as  foreign  interlopers.  Such  pressures  are  not  confined 
to  the  old  Warsaw  Pact  countries.  In  Greece,  many  Orthodox  bishops  back  political 
discrimination,  and  Greece  became  the  first  European  Economic  Community  (EEC)  coun- 
try to  be  condemned  by  the  European  Court  of  Human  Rights  for  violations  of  religious 
fi^eedom.  Indeed,  the  U.N.  special  rapporteur  on  religious  intolerance  is  presently  in 
Greece. 

In  terms  of  militant  Islamist  movements,  while  there  is  as  yet  no  Islamist  govern- 
ment in  the  CSCE  area,  it  is  important  to  understand  growing  Islamic  dynamics.  And  cer- 
tainly, one  of  our  panelists  can  say  far  more  about  this  than  I.  But  let  me  just  comment 
that  we  certainly  cannot  understand  many  features  of  Islam  if  we  treat  it  in  terms  more 
suitable  to  an  understanding  of  a secularized  Christendom  such  as  we  face  here.  For 
example,  there  is  no  church  in  Islam,  so  any  attempt  to  treat  religion  as  a matter  of 
churches  is  doomed  to  failure. 

And  the  common  Western  label  for  Islamist  movements  is  often  “fundamentalist,”  a 
word  dredged  up  from  the  American  past  and  of  dubious  meaning  even  there.  In  modem 
Western  usage,  it  seems  merely  to  mean  “religious  maniac” — that  is,  people  to  be  studied 
rather  than  listened  to.  I suggest  the  word  be  dropped. 

Islam  is  a diverse  religion.  It  covers  many  continents,  has  had  many  political  forms, 
and  at  times  has  shown  great  toleration.  Europeans  often  fled  to  the  Islamic  world  to 
escap)e  persecution.  However,  much  of  this  toleration  was  comprised  of  a protected  status. 
While  in  the  past  it  was  preferable  to  many  of  the  available  alternatives,  if  practiced  now, 
it  can  create  a distinct  second-class  status  for  non-Muslims.  This  form  of  toleration  would 
be  a clear  violation  of  international  human  rights  standards. 

So  far,  while  there  have  been  local  repressions  in.  I’ll  say,  the  belt  where  there  are 
large  Muslim  populations,  there  have  not  been  any  successful  moves  to  form  militant 
Islamic  states  in  the  CIS  area.  But  as  Iran  and  Turkey  are  continuing  in  their  efforts  to 
influence  these  areas,  the  future  is  uncertain,  and  in  Turkey  itself,  while  described  as  a 
secular  state,  non-Muslim  groups  are  repeatedly  harassed  and  suffer  discrimination. 

A third  trend  involves  religion,  nationalism,  and  authoritarian  states.  C)ne  legacy  of 
communism  is  the  assumption  that  the  activities  of  civil  society  are  under  the  direction 
of  and  subject  to  control  by,  the  state.  And  this  legacy  continues.  Even  in  otherwise  well- 
meaning  governments,  there  is  a mania  for  registration.  Registered  religious  ^ups  are 
frequently  forbidden  to  operate,  and  there  are  many  roadblocks  to  such  registration. 

This  mania  for  control  allies  itself  with  nationalism,  so  that  religion  is  treated  as  a 
type  of  state  or  national  possession.  Always  these  relations  are  complex.  For  example,  in 
Chechnya  the  major  Christian  and  Muslim  religious  leaders  made  a noble  joint  declara- 
tion appeding  for  peace  and  declaring  that  the  war  there  was  not  a religious  war.  But 
since  religion  is  a powerful  mobilizer,  appeals  to  it  are  increasing,  with  results  that  may 
parallel  the  nightmares  in  the  Balkans. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  differences  between  Serbs,  Croats  and  Muslims  is,  or  maybe 
was  that  the  Serbs  didn’t  go  to  the  Orthodox  church,  the  Croats  didn’t  go  to  the  Catholic 
church  and  the  Muslims  didn’t  go  to  the  mosque.  Religion  was  an  external  rallying  cry, 
rather ’than  an  inner  belief  But  under  the  pressure  of  war,  religious  identities  are  becom- 
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ing  stronger,  and  widespread  religious  repression  has  been  added  to  the  other  brutalities 
in  the  area. 

At  the  root  of  this  is  more  than  traditional  or  even  ethnic  hatred.  The  principal  fig- 
ures involved  in  many  of  those  conflicts  operated  as  communist  functionaries  and  showed 
no  particular  religious  zeal  at  the  time.  The  dynamic  seems  to  be  that  communist  func- 
tionaries have  and  are  using  nationalism  to  exploit  religious  divisions  in  order  to  consoli- 
date their  own  power  while  expanding  their  political  reach.  But  always  we  meet  a complex 
of  these  relations. 

I would  also  like  to  emphasize  two  particular  rights:  the  right  to  propagate  and  the 
right  to  change  one’s  religion.  Even  when  they  share  the  same  confession,  religious  groups 
which  come  into  countries  at  different  times  can  receive  very  different  treatment  in  situa- 
tions where  a country  has  become  identified  with  a religion,  especially  in  the  Muslim 
world.  We  can  distinguish  between  the  treatment  of  indigenous  religious  minorities,  for- 
eign groups,  and  converts. 

Long-standing  religious  minorities  are  often  given  freedom  to  operate,  even  if  with 
a second  class  status.  Recently  arrived  or  incoming  groups  are,  as  noted  above,  often  dis- 
missed as  foreign,  and  hence  restricted.  And  someone  who  wishes  to  change  religion  can 
receive  one  of  the  worst  fates,  since  they  are  pictured  as  apostates  and  betrayers.  This 
also  means  that  one  of  the  major  occasions  of  conflict  is  any  attempt  to  propagate  one’s 
religion. 

Indeed,  many  secular  Westerners,  though  often  highly  supportive  of  other  religious 
freedoms,  tend  to  share  the  views  of  nationalists,  that  religion  is  simply  a part  of  culture, 
and  they  see  any  attempt  to  propagate  one’s  religion  as  a type  of  foreign  imposition,  or 
cultural  intolerance,  which  is  one  reason  why  I think  it  needs  emphasis  here.  We  need 
to  resist  any  temptation  to  equate  religion  with  national  or  local  culture  or  to  treat  it  as 
a permanent  geographical  fixture. 

Religion  and  religious  adherence  is  often  quite  fluid.  After  all,  the  major  religions  we 
are  discussing  in  this  area  originated  outside  of  it,  in  the  Middle  East.  Since  the  rights 
to  propagate  one’s  religion  and  to  change  one’s  religion  are  guaranteed  in  international 
human  rights  standards,  and  especially  because  they  have  few  friends,  the  defense  of 
these  rights  needs  to  be  one  of  our  priorities. 

Some  comments  about  the  future.  The  geographical  zone  through  the  Balkans,  the 
Caucasus,  and  Central  Asia  falls  along  one  of  the  major  boundaries  of  what  Samuel 
Huntington  called  “the  clash  of  civilizations.”  One  does  not  need  to  accept  all  of  Hunting- 
ton’s thesis  in  order  to  acknowledge  that  these  zones  are  the  meeting  points  of  very  dif- 
ferent religious  and  cultural  histories  and  have  a history  of  tension  and  conflict.  While 
none  of  us  knows  the  future,  and  the  future  is  itself  determined  by  our  own  choices  and 
actions,  there  is,  as  far  as  I can  see,  no  reason  internal  to  the  area  to  think  that  this 
situation  will  change  easily  or  soon. 

In  turn,  our  response  to  these  problems  should  certainly  involve  calls  for  legal  reform 
and  individual  rights.  But  the  matter  cannot  be  left  there.  Improvements  in  religious  free- 
dom in  Eastern  Europe  have  come  about  not  so  much  by  legislative  changes,  but  by  dif- 
ferent attitudes  on  the  parts  of  government  functionaries.  The  laws  already  on  the  books 
gave  paper  guarantees  of  freedom  in  any  case. 

While  we  need  to  lobby  on  specific  cases  of  injustice,  we  also  need  to  be  sensitive  to 
these  historical  trends  and  to  communal  values,  especially  as  they  will  not  go  away  soon. 
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It  is  important  to  call  for  and  support  and  curry  openness  within  religious  movements  and 
to  encourage  movements  to  internal  reform.  Religious  fi^edom  in  Eastern  Europe  wall 
helped  to  the  degree  that  Orthodox  churches  resist  an  identification  with  the  state.  This 
means  openly  facing  a world  where  different  rehgions  wall  coexist  in  the  same  lands  for 
the  foreseeable  future. 

The  possibihties  of  openness  wdthin  Islam  also  need  to  be  encouraged.  The  cause  of 
religious  freedom  in  the  Islamic  world  wall  certainly  be  stronger,  the  more  legitimacy  it 
has  in  Muslim  eyes.  Authoritarian  nationalism  may  be  a more  difficult  phenomenon  in 
some  ways,  since  it  often  simply  stands  for  the  opposite  of  what  Fm  advocating  here  and 
does  not  really  have  a standard.  However,  for  these  reasons,  it  may  be  more  susceptible 
to  outside  pressures.  In  any  case,  there  are  more  than  enough  problems,  and  therefore, 
more  than  enough  work  for  this  Commission. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Wise.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Marshall. 

Now  ril  turn  to  Dr.  Duran,  please. 

Mr.  Duran.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  There  is  a common  problem  with 
all  religious  communities  in  the  former  Eastern  Bloc,  in  the  sense  that  many  of  the  atti- 
tudes resemble  an  incubated  disease.  By  that  I mean  that  when  communism  took  over 
in  some  places  hke  the  Soviet  Union  in  1917  and  other  places  in  1945,  religion  in  many 
ways  had  to  go  underground.  For  the  rest  of  the  time  there  was  no  intellectual  exchange 
or  fertilization  of  rehgious  thought. 

So  what  went  underground  was  very  often  also  resentment,  old  notions  of  antag- 
onism, hatreds,  prejudices.  And  over  aU  that  period,  no  work  was  done  to  come  to  terms 
with  those  prejudices  and  fears  and  hatreds.  They  were  incubated.  Now  they  have  broken 
loose  and,  as  happens  very  often  when  such  a disease  breaks  out  of  its  incubation,  it  hap- 
pens wdth  a vengeance,  and  you  have  a very  terrible  explosion.  You  can  compare  it  to  fer- 
mentation under  a Hd  until  it  finally  explodes. 

Two  years  ago  at  the  Conference  of  European  Churches  in  Prague  in  Czechoslovakia, 
or  Czech  Republic  now.  Western  Europeans  were  shocked  by  attitudes  expressed  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Orthodox  church.  There  were  many  newspaper  comments  saying  that 
the  period  of  grace  that  we  gave  the  Orthodox  church  after  coming  out  of  this  communist 
suppression  is  about  to  be  over.  It  is  time  for  them  now  to  come  up  wdth  a clear  commit- 
ment to  democracy  and  human  rights,  but  they  don’t  seem  to  be  in  any  mood  to  do  that. 
There  seems  to  be  no  move  even  in  this  direction. 

Much  of  this  shocking  experience  that  the  representatives  of  Western  European 
churches  had  in  Prague  had,  of  course,  to  do  wdth  the  case  of  former  Yugoslavia.  Now, 
this  may  serve,  in  a sense,  as  an  exemplary  case,  as  a model  case,  in  a very  negative 
sense.  Much  of  what  happened  there  might  happen  in  other  places  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  Hopefully  not,  but  there  is  unfortunately  quite  a hkelihood  that  this  may  be 
repeated. 

For  this  reason,  I would  Hke  to  go  into  some  basic  facts  that  need  to  be  understood. 
Unfortunately  and  strangely  enough,  these  facts  have  not  come  up  for  discussion  over  the 
last  3 years,  despite  the  almost  daily  and  lengthy  reporting  about  Bosnia  and  former 
Yugoslavia.  The  basic  issue  to  be  imderstood  here  is  that  there  is  a kind  of  an  assimilation 
of  the  ethnic  and  the  religious  factor.  There,  the  big  misunderstanding  begins. 
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Even  an  advisor  to  President  Clinton  the  other  day  in  a conversation  said,  as  if  it 
were  the  most  natural  thing,  that  Muslims  of  Bosnia  are  Serbs  and  Croats  who  turned 
Muslim  in  the  time  of  the  Turks.  Now,  this  is  totally  wrong,  totally  wrong  because  the 
Bosnians  are  a separate  people.  Among  the  nations,  the  Slavic  nations  that  emerged  in 
the  Balkans,  the  Bosnians  were  the  first,  followed  by  the  Croats,  and  then  by  the  Serbs, 
and  many  Bosnians  had  been  Muslims  centuries  before  the  Ottoman  Turks  arrived. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  Bosnians  have  been  Muslims  before  the  first  Turk  ever  converted 
to  Islam.  I happen  to  come  from  a different  part  of  the  world,  from  southern  Spain  origi- 
nally. We  share  a lot  with  the  Bosnians.  First  of  all  we  share  the  same  type  of  Christian- 
ity. Before  joining  Islam,  both  Andalusia  and  Bosnia  belonged  to  the  Arian  church  of 
Christianity.  And  it’s  for  this  reason  that  in  these  two  regions  you  later  on  had  these  mass 
conversions  to  Islam,  because  among  all  versions  of  Christianity,  Arian  Christianity, 
named  after  Bishop  Arius  of  Alexandria,  is  the  closest  to  Islam,  or,  you  may  say  that 
Islam  is  a Christian  heresy,  related  to  Arian  Christianity. 

It’s  not  a matter  of  chance  that  particularly  these  two  regions  of  Europe  should  have 
become  Muslim  majority  areas.  Apart  from  that,  in  Andalusia  we  had  Bosnians,  and  the 
Bosnian  Muslims,  in  the  9th  and  10th  Centuries — the  guards  of  the  Caliph  of  Cordoba 
always  used  to  be  Bosnians — and  Bosnians  in  large  numbers  migrated  from  Bosnia  to 
Andalusia.  They  became  leading  figures  in  intellectual  life.  We  had  poetic  competitions, 
where  Bosnians  wrote  better  Arabic  poetry  than  the  Arabs  and  boasted  of  that. 

Andalusian  Spanish  history  is  perhaps  the  major  source  for  Bosnian  history.  What 
happened  with  the  arrival  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  was  that  numbers  of  Serbs  and  Croats 
embraced  Islam.  Even  then,  there  were  some  Croats  and  some  Serbs  who  were  Muslims 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Ottoman  Turks.  But,  when  the  Turks  arrived,  it  was  particularly 
Serb  aristocracy  that  embraced  Islam,  and  from  there  starts  the  problem.  Serb  mythology, 
which  says  that  in  the  time  of  need,  in  the  time  of  affliction,  when  we  were  conquered 
by  the  infidels,  our  leaders,  our  aristocracy,  betrayed  us.  They  deserted  us.  They  joined 
the  enemy  and  became  renegades.  And,  had  it  not  been  for  our  church,  then  the  Serb  peo- 
ple would  have  been  lost.  They  would  not  have  been  able  to  withstand  this  pressure.  They 
would  have  joined  Islam  and  become  subject  to  eternal  damnation. 

About  10  percent  of  the  Serb  population  converted  to  Islam.  Since,  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  Muslims  were  one  community,  so  those  Serbs  merged  with  the  Bosnians.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  today  who  among  the  Bosnians  is  an  original  Bosnian  and  who  is  descend- 
ant of  a Serb  Muslim  who  merged  with  them.  This  became  an  issue.  Now,  the  ideology 
that  was  developed  from  there  was  that  each  and  every  Bosnian  Muslim  might  have  a 
drop  of  blood  of  those  traitors,  and  therefore  he  has  to  be  exterminated,  because  he  is 
Satanic. 

This  is  the  belief  system  behind  all  these  atrocities  that  we  are  seeing  there  at  the 
moment.  Now,  of  course,  for  the  large  majority  of  Bosnians,  there’s  no  drop  of  Serb  rene- 
gade blood,  but  because  of  the  likelihood  or  the  probability  that  there  may  be  a drop  of 
such  blood,  they  have  to  be  killed.  Unfortunately,  this  is  done  with  Christian  symbolism 
and  with  the  support  of  large  sectors  of  the  Serb  Orthodox  church. 

Since  1992,  there  have  been  all  kinds  of  attempts  at  bringing  about  inter-religious 
dialog  with  Cardinal  Franjo  Kujaric  of  Zagreb,  Cardinal — Patriarch  Pavle  of  Belgrade,  and 
then  the  late  mufti  of  Sarajevo,  who  was  blown  to  pieces.  Pavle  made  ambiguous  state- 
ments over  this  period  that  created  the  impression  amongst  some  sectors  in  Europe  that 
he  was  opposed  to  those  atrocities  and  would,  in  a Christian  spirit,  opt  for  reconciliation 
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and  peace.  I knew  from  insider  information  that  was  not  the  case.  Quite  the  contrary,  he 
was  actually  behind  that  war,  fully  supporting  it  and  encouraging  it.  But  since  it  was 
based  on  insider  information,  it  was  difficult  to  say  it  or  to  prove  it. 

Now  it  is  all  in  the  open.  Now  Patriarch  Pavle  has  come  out  with  statements  very 
clearly  showing  his  real  attitude.  After  3 years  of  vain  attempts  at  getting  him  involved 
in  a peace  movement,  everybody  in  the  Catholic  church  and  Protestant  churches  and  Mus- 
lim groups  knows  that  there  is  no  hope  in  Patriarch  Pavle.  Unfortunately  we  do  not  know 
of  any  leader  of  the  Serb  Orthodox  church  who  has  a different  attitude.  Many  of  them 
have  blessed  the  conquest  in  Bosnia.  I have  myself  been  a witness  to  a huge  victory 
parade  by  the  Serb  community  in  Berlin,  Germany,  that  ended  with  a blessing  of  the  war 
effort  and  a blessing  of  the  arms.  And  it  was  all  televised  for  hours,  on  German  TV.  No 
protest  was  raised  by  anyone. 

We  would  wish  that  it  were  different,  and  the  search  of  course  continues  for  members 
of  the  Orthodox  church.  There  are  also  attempts  at  doing  it  via  representatives  of  the 
Orthodox  church  in  neighboring  countries.  For  example,  in  Bulgaria,  the  attitude  is  totally 
different.  There  are  sectors  within  the  Bulgarian  Orthodox  church  that  fully  support  rec- 
onciliation with  Muslims  and  who  are  totally  opposed  to  the  kind  of  war  that  is  taking 
place  in  Serb-occupied  Bosnia.  But  the  problem  is  that  there  is  not  much  unity  between 
the  Orthodox  church  of  Bulgaria  and  that  of  Serbia. 

There  are  national  questions,  political  issues,  and  historical  facts  which  influence  the 
situation.  The  problem  here  is  that  one  may  characterize  this  whole  thing  as  a question 
of  land-grabbing,  which  basically  it  is.  And  it  is  a way  of  explaining  it  to  Muslims,  and 
also  pointing  out  to  them  that  not  only  mosques  have  been  demolished,  but  also  Catholic 
churches.  However,  it’s  difficult  in  a situation  where  the  atrocities  take  place  under  Chris- 
tian symbolism. 

Many,  many  times  the  Orthodox  cross  has  been  cut  into  the  flesh  of  Bosnian  corpses 
and  also  into  the  flesh  of  living  prisoners.  We  have  now  quite  a number  of  Bosnian  Mus- 
lims who  are  true  Christians,  in  the  sense  that  they  carry  the  cross;  they  have  a huge 
Orthodox  cross  cut  in  their  flesh.  Quite  a number  of  them  survived,  and  it’s  there  now, 
as  a scar,  as  a mark,  usually  on  their  back,  sometimes  the  belly,  and  so  on.  So  they  carry 
the  cross. 

But,  of  course,  all  that  has  generated  an  enormous  backlash  all  over  the  Muslim 
world.  For  our  fundamentalists — who  I also  do  not  call  fundamentalists,  but  Islamists — 
this  has  been  just  the  right  thing,  because  they  have  all  along  been  preaching  the  major- 
ity of  Muslims  who  are  not  fundamentalists,  who  are  not  Islamists,  ‘‘Never  trust  them; 
there  you  see,  this  is  what  we  have  always  told  you;  they  have  nothing  in  mind  but  to 
eliminate  Islam,  to  kill  Muslims.” 

After  this  experience  of  Bosnia,  it  is  very  difficult  for  secularist  Muslims  to  stand  up 
and  say,  “Oh,  you  are  talking  nonsense.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion.”  The  prob- 
lem is  exacerbated  even  more  in  this  case,  because  of  the  mixture  of  religion  and  ethnicity 
and  history.  The  fact  is  that  cultural  Muslims,  and  by  that  I mean  non-believing  Muslims, 
have  been  victimized  just  as  much  as  religious  Muslims.  Certainly  religious  Muslims  have 
been  the  first  victims,  and  no  imam  has  survived  any  of  these  prison  camps,  but  non- 
practicing Muslims  have  also  been  targeted.  One  of  the  last  reported  cases  happened  in 
Srebrenica  when  a bus  full  of  refugees  leaving  Srebrenica  was  stopped,  and  an  old  man 
was  taken  out  and  was  hacked  to  pieces  there,  right  in  front  of  all  the  others  in  the  bus. 
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The  only  reason  for  the  attack  was  that  he  was  an  imam  of  a mosque.  He  was  an  old 
man;  he  was  not  a combatant. 

That’s  one  aspect,  but  it  hits,  or  has  hit,  just  as  much  the  many  others  who  never 
opted  for  being  Muslim,  because  in  former  Yugoslavia  you  had  a choice.  This  whole  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  44  percent  of  the  population  is  Muslim  or  Musliman  is  based  on 
a decision  of  the  people.  In  elections  people  were  able  to  opt  for  various  nationalities — 
either  Musliman,  which  was  not  a religious  classification,  but  national,  nationality,  or 
Croat  or  Serb  or  Yugoslav.  The  ideal  was  that  they  should  all  be  Yugoslavs  and  forget 
about  being  from  individual  ethnic  or  religious  groups. 

In  Bosnia  you  had  the  highest  number  of  all  these  former  Yugoslav  republics  who 
voted  for  Yugoslav,  and  almost  all  of  them  were  born  Muslims.  Very  often  at  least,  they 
had  one  Muslim  parent.  Quite  a few  voted,  or  opted,  to  be  Croat  or  Serb,  partly  out  of 
fear,  anticipating  what  was  to  come.  It  has  been  estimated  there  is  a figure  of  about  11 
percent  Muslims,  born  Muslims,  who  did  not  opt  for  Musliman.  If  you  add  these  to  the 
44  percent,  you  arrive  at  a figure  of  Muslims  of  55  percent,  a clear  majority  in  Bosnia. 
Those  are  people  whom  this  Serb  campaign  of  extermination  against  Muslims  has  forced 
back  into  Islam.  Many  of  them  are  atheists,  agnostics,  and  people  of  mixed  marriages. 
They  are  just  as  Catholic  as  they  are  Muslim.  They  have  no  choice.  For  instance,  the 
famous  Bosnian  film  producer,  Emir  Kusturica,  has  a Jewish  grandparent;  he  wants  to 
be  a Muslim  and  otherwise  culturally  feels  very  much  a Serb.  But  he  is  on  the  extermi- 
nation list  like  everybody  else,  because  of  his  predominantly  Muslim  background. 

This  kind  of  policy  is  much  closer  to  the  Nazi  extermination  of  Jews  than  to  ethnic 
cleansing.  The  situation  in  Bosnia  has  shaken  secularist  Muslims  all  over  the  world.  You 
see,  ethnic  cleansing,  the  principle  as  it  was  devised  in  Croatia  in  1941,  meant  you  kill 
one  third  of  the  enemy  population,  another  third  of  the  enemy  population  you  make  flee, 
and  the  remaining  one  third  you  force  to  convert.  In  this  way,  the  Croats  forced  many 
Serbs  to  convert  to  Catholicism.  This  has  not  been  done  in  Bosnia. 

I know  of  just  one  case,  definitely  where  two  guys  were  presented  to  journalists.  One 
said  my  name  is  now  Dushan;  the  other  said  my  name  is  Zoran.  These  are  Serb  Orthodox 
names.  They  were  Bosnian  Muslims  who  said,  “Oh,  you  know,  we  have  converted.”  It  later 
turned  out  that  they  were  actually  prisoners. 

But  these  are  isolated  incidences.  Bosnians  were  not  given  a choice  to  become  Ortho- 
dox. No,  it  was  a question  of  exterminating,  extermination  which  even  affected  the  grave- 
yards. You  see,  what  has  happened  here  is  not  just  a genocide,  but  a cultural  genocide. 
Graves  are  often  more  important  even  than  human  beings. 

I was  struck  the  other  day  in  Berlin  when  I passed  by  a huge  Jewish  cometary.  I 
was  amazed.  It  was  in  former  East  Berlin,  and  I had  not  been  there  before.  It  was  a large 
compound,  and  it  was  old,  decayed,  neglected,  but  intact  and  untouched.  I couldn’t  believe 
my  eyes  at  first.  How  did  the  Nazis  leave  this  Jewish  graveyard  here?  Later  on,  I under- 
stood why  I was  so  surprised.  In  actual  fact,  from  a Nazi  point  of  view,  the  large  Jewish 
cemetery  was  a great  thing,  because  they  wanted  the  Jews  to  be  dead. 

But  we  are  now  used  to  news  from  Bosnia  that  graveyards  are  a favorite  target  of 
the  eliminators.  Wherever  it  was  possible  for  the  Serb  occupation  forces,  Bosnian  Muslim 
and  pre-Muslim  graveyards  have  been  totally  destroyed,  to  destroy  not  only  the  Muslim 
past  of  Bosnians,  but  also  the  pre-Muslim  Arian  Christian  and  Bosnian  Christian  past — 
every  historical  monument,  every  trace.  That’s  why  the  National  Archives  were 
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bombarded  and  burned  out  of  the  state  library  of  Sarajevo.  The  cultural  memory  of  a 
nation  has  been  destroyed.  That's  why  we  have  to  rely  now  on  our  Spanish  Andalusian 
sources  on  the  Bosnians. 

All  of  this  is  being  carried  out  in  the  name  of  a type  of  Christianity.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  extremely  difficult,  or  next  to  impossible,  to  plead  with  Muslims  for  an 
understanding  on  the  basis  of  the  argument:  “Oh,  this  has  all  got  nothing  to  do  with  reli- 
gion. Of  course,  Christianity  as  a religion  is  against  all  that.  Christianity  is  a religion  of 
love  you  must  see  that  this  is  a kind  of  barbarism  that  has  got  nothing  to  do  with  Chris- 
tianity.” This  is  very,  very  difficult  for  Muslims  to  understand. 

That's  why  we  see  a new  wave  of  terror  over  the  Muslim  world,  as  in  Cairo  where 
a young  man  burst  into  a cafe  house  and  shot  at  a number  of  foreigners,  killing  several 
of  them.  People  thought  he  belonged  to  one  of  those  extremist  groups.  It  turned  out  it's 
the  opposite.  He  was  actually  a young  artist  who  lived  together  with  his  Algerian 
girlfriend,  both  of  them  singers,  a big  sin  in  traditional  Muslim  society.  So  he  was  the 
type  of  person  whom  our  fundamentalist  Islamists  would  rather  execute  for  his  sinfulness, 
what  you  might  call  a modern  emancipated  young  couple.  But  he  was  infuriated  over  the 
Bosnian  situation. 

There  in  Bosnia  people  like  him — cultural  Muslims — were  being  exterminated  just 
because  they  had  Muslim  parents.  There  have  been  all  kinds  of  speculations  as  to  why 
the  gentlemen  killed  two  CIA  officers  in  Virginia.  Nobody  wants  to  accept  what  he  said. 
He  said  it  was  a protest  against  U.S.  policy  in  Bosnia.  And  he,  too,  was  not  a pious  or 
believing  Muslim. 

This  is  an  enormous  issue  that  we  are  facing,  and  I am  afraid  that,  particularly  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union  in  places  like  Tatarstan,  Daghestan  and  Bashkirstan  and  other 
Muslim-inhabited  areas,  we  may  have  similar  outbursts.  This  is  particularly  true  since 
there  are  several  thousand  young  Russians  fighting  already  in  Serb-held  Bosnia  on  the 
Serb  side.  The  irony  here  is  that  the  Bosnian  leadership  fortunately  until  this  day  is  pro- 
foundly secular  and  committed  to  the  Bosnian  state.  The  Bosnians  have  even  abolished 
the  name  Musliman  and  replaced  it  with  Bosniak,  which  is  a designation  for  Bosnians 
of  Catholic,  of  Orthodox  and  of  Islamic  religion. 

The  last  point.  There  is  a blessing  in  disguise.  In  this  terrible  fire  there  are  some 
green  sprouts.  Something  very  unexpected  has  happened.  In  this  terrible  experience  of 
Bosnia,  Muslims  have  found  help  and  understanding  from  what  might  have  been  consid- 
ered the  most  unexpected  side — from  Jews  all  over  the  world,  particularly  in  the  United 
States,  and  even  in  the  state  of  Israel.  The  strongest  support  Bosnian  Muslims  have 
received  has  not  been  even  from  their  own  brethren  of  faith  in  Arabia  or  elsewhere.  The 
strongest  support  they  have  received  has  been  from  Jews  all  over  the  world,  individually 
and  collectively  as  communities,  and  as  organizations.  This  is  a revolutionary  development 
that  will  bear  fruit;  I am  sure  about  this.  It  may  not  as  yet  have  had  much  effect  on  the 
Middle  East  peace  process,  but  in  the  long  run  this  is  bound  to  extraordinarily  improve 
relations  between  Jews  and  Muslims. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Wise.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Duran. 

Mr.  Naftalin,  please? 

Mr.  Naftalin.  I've  prepared  a formal  statement  which  runs  three  or  four  times  the 
length  of  the  5 minutes  that  was  allotted  to  me,  plus  some  appended  attachments,  and 
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I hope  that  these  can  be  included  in  the  official  record  of  these  proceedings,  and  Tm  going 
to  try  to  race  through  my  presentation  so  we  can  get  into  some  questions.  So  fasten  our 
safety  belts. 

ril  skip  over  some  of  my  introductory  remarks  about  our  just  incredible  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  the  Helsinki  Commission,  which  in  its  continuing  vigilance  is  working  on 
what  is  really  required  to  assure  continued  progress  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  And  Fll 
skip  over  the  background  of  my  organization,  which  has  been  working  on  the  ground  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union  for  25  years,  both  with  respect  to  Jewish  issues  and  with  respect 
to  human  rights  and  democracy  issues. 

I want  to  begin  by  stressing  that  inherent  in  a discussion  of  Jewish  religious  practice 
in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  which  is  my  assigned  topic,  is  the  problem  of  anti-Semitism. 
Expressions  of  hatred  against  Jews,  whether  by  governments  or  grass-roots  political  and 
nationalistic  non-govemmental  organizations  or  the  general  public,  obviously  have  a 
severe  chilling  effect  on  the  right  of  Jews  to  practice  their  religion.  I made  a point  of  the 
issue  of  anti-Semitism  in  my  presentation  2 years  ago  in  Warsaw,  which  Fve  appended 
here,  that  talks  about  anti-Semitism  as  one  of  the  bellwethers  for  assessing  progress  in 
human  rights  and  democracy  as  well  as  religious  freedom.  And  I think  many  of  those 
points  that  I made  there  are  worth  taking  another  look  at  today. 

While  I pretend  no  special  expertise  concerning  Eastern  Europe  outside  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  I think  the  following  points  which  are  focused  on  the  FSU  are  generally 
applicable,  more  or  less  depending  on  the  size  of  the  Jewish  population,  in  Eastern  Europe 
as  well.  While  Jewish  religious  practice  in  these  countries  is  now  legally  permitted,  these 
Jewish  communities  which  were  decimated  by  the  Holocaust,  by  Soviet  oppression 
amounting  to  cultural  genocide,  and  more  recently  by  immigration,  all  continue  to  face 
anti-Semitism  on  numerous  fronts.  The  primary  areas  where  problems  for  Jews  continue 
are  in  the  rise  of  extreme  nationalist  and  chauvinist  anti-political  movements  and  media, 
uncontrolled  grass-roots  violence  and  vandalism  that  target  Jews,  and  in  Holocaust  denial 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  Nazis  and  other  fascist  leaders  from  the  World  War  II  period, 
which  is  a phenomenon  that  not  only  inhibits  inter-ethnic  reconciliation  but  promotes  the 
scapegoating  of  Jews.  These  problems  have  greater  impact,  of  course,  in  major  areas  of 
the  FSU  where  there  are  much  larger  Jewish  populations  than  other  parts  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

I want  to  highlight  certain  key  themes.  First,  it’s  important  to  say,  as  Sam  suggested 
at  the  beginning  of  his  introductory  remarks,  there  have  been  significant  improvements 
for  all  of  the  religious  denominations  and  for  liberty  of  religious  expression  since  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Soviet  Union.  Jews,  too,  as  co-religionists,  can  practice  their  religion  without 
significant  fear  of  prosecution  and  imprisonment  for  religious  expression,  for  public 
celebration  of  holidays,  and  the  teaching  of  Hebrew.  We  are  also  witnessing  a significant 
increase  in  the  number  of  synagogues,  as  well  as  Jewish  schools,  summer  camps,  Hebrew 
language  classes  for  children  and  adults.  The  institution  of  Refuseniks  is  largely  behind 
us  now,-  although  there  are  still  some.  And  importantly.  Western  organizations,  religious 
organizations  from  Israel,  from  the  West,  are  allowed  to  come  into  the  FSU  and  help  these 
emerging  Jewish  communities. 

However,  there  are  a number  of  threats  to  Jewish  religious  practice  in  the  FSU,  and 
briefly  these  include  the  following: 

First  is — and  many  of  these  points  have  been  raised  before — I must  say  I would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  points  raised  by  my  predecessors;  Fve  found  now  nothing  with 
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which  I could  disagree — discrimination  in  favor  of  established  churches.  Jews  feel  this,  of 
course.  ReUgious  freedom  activists  such  as  Father  Gleb  Yakunin  and  Valery  Senderov 
have  noted  to  us  the  preferential  treatment  of  the  Orthodox  church.  They  note  the 
introduction  by  Zhirinovsky  and  his  people  in  the  Duma  of  a bill  that  would  ban  the 
appointment  of  non-Orthodox  Russians  to  positions  of  high  government  power.  That  hasn’t 
passed  yet.  Throughout  the  FSU  one  finds  official  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  registra- 
tion by  synagogues  and  non-Orthodox  churches,  and  these  prevent  them  from  owning 
property,  from  renting  office  or  classroom  space,  receiving  public  services — the  major  prob- 
lem. In  many  locahties,  Jewish  communities  are  having  difficulties  winning  the  return  of 
previously  confiscated  synagogue  buildings  and  cemeteries. 

The  second  issue  is  extremist  poHtics  and  pubHshing.  In  Russia,  for  instance,  extrem- 
ist pohtics  and  propaganda,  both  from  the  right  and  the  left,  are  characterized  by  anti- 
Jewish  rhetoric,  whether  it  be  in  the  Duma  itself  or  on  the  streets  and  in  the  media.  Simi- 
lar effects  can  be  seen  in  other  of  the  former  Soviet  states.  In  Russia  alone  there  are  more 
than  100  anti-Semitic  and  fascist  publications.  “Mein  KampF  and  the  “Protocols  of  the 
Elders  of  Zion”  are  distributed  widely  throughout  the  FSU,  as  are  tracts  even  in 
Uzbekistan  resurrecting  the  infamous  “blood  Hbel,”  which  accuses  Jews  of  killing  non-Jew- 
ish  children  to  use  their  blood  in  rehgious  observances. 

There’s  the  problem  of  targeting  Jews  for  vandaHsm,  robbery  and  kidnapping.  Jews 
assembling  their  prop>erty  for  emigration  are  often  targeted  and  often  with  the  complicity 
of  local  authorities  in  league  with  criminal  elements.  We  have  many  examples  of  the 
destruction  of  synagogues,  the  desecration  of  cemeteries,  and  attacks  on  Jews  who  are 
identifiable  by  their  activity  or  their  speech  or  their  dress.  It’s  not  uncommon  to  have 
Jews  attacked  on  their  way  to  s)naagogue  or  in  their  homes  during  a Bar  Mitzvah  celebra- 
tion, things  of  that  sort.  And  these  cases  tend  to  be  treated  by  authorities  as  hoohganism, 
which  is  a lesser  crime  than  under  Article  74  of  the  Criminal  Code,  which  makes  it  a 
major  crime  to  stimulate  ethnic  hatred. 

Another  area  of  concern  is  Holocaust  denial  and  rehabilitation  of  former  Nazi 
supporters.  This  is  going  on  in  many  of  the  republics,  including  the  Baltics.  These 
phenomena,  often  accompanied  by  official  statements,  have  the  obvious  chilling  effect  on 
Jews’  sense  of  religious  security  and  create  a general  cHmate  of  threat. 

Finally,  perhaps  most  worrisome  is  anti-Semitism  by  the  police  and  the  prosecutors. 
Perhaps  most  of  this  is  the  failure  to  investigate  and  prosecute  anti-Jewish  hate  crimes 
or,  conversely,  the  selection  of  innocent  Jews  as  defendants  to  clear  crimes.  Such  official 
practices  send  a message  to  anti-Semitic  perpetrators  that  there  will  be  no  legal  con- 
sequences for  their  acts. 

I refer  to  many  examples  of  this  in  my  formal  statement,  but  none  at  present  is  of 
greater  concern  to  us  than  the  case  in  Uzbekistan  that’s  going  on  now  of  Dmitri 
Fattakhov,  a young  Jew  falsely  accused,  22  or  23  years  old,  without  question  innocent, 
falsely  accused  of  the  murder  of  an  Uzbek  former  criminal  who  happened  to  walk  into 
his  place  of  work,  a young  Jew  who  has  been  tortured  and  beaten  senseless  while  in  poHce 
custody  and  now  is  undergoing  a trial  for  which  he  is  so  badly  beaten  into  senselessness 
that  he’s  incapable  of  even  understanding  the  nature  of  the  charges.  The  trial  started  last 
Thursday.  Efforts  to  get  it  postponed  while  he  gets  medical  attention  have  failed  so  far. 
Efforts  to  get  the  case  dropped,  as  we  were  finally  able  to  do  in  the  Koenov  case  earher 
in  the  year,  which  is  similar,  in  Tashkent  so  far  have  failed.  So,  like  the  Koenov  case, 
we’ve  launched  a grass-roots  action  alert  to  save  the  life  of  this  young  man.  A copy  of 
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that  is  in  your  materials,  and  we  urge  the  Helsinki  Commission,  which  is  helping,  and 
all  members  of  Congress  and  other  groups  to  get  involved  in  urging  the  Uzbeks  to  take 
responsibility  and  stop  this  case. 

Other  things  in  the  materials  you  find  are  an  extract  from  our  regular  publication 
“Monitor’’  that  has  descriptions  of  some  of  the  nationalist  patriotic  organizations  in  Russia 
who  have  anti-Semitism  as  part  of  their  main  position,  and  a very  thoughtful  letter  by 
a former  non- Jewish  political  prisoner  in  Western  Ukraine  who  has  written  recently  a let- 
ter to  the  editor  for  one  of  the  local  papers  complaining  about  the  anti-Semitic  slant  of 
their  newspaper. 

I think  that  concludes  my  very  quick  summary,  except  to  say,  Sam,  that  I hope, 
personally  now,  based  on  my  experience  2 years  ago,  I would  hope  that  these  kinds  of 
concerns  at  the  Warsaw  review  meeting — I would  hope  that  there  would  be  more  attention 
by  our  delegation  to  specific  cases  and  to  specific  interventions,  working  with — raising 
issues  with  individual  countries  and  maybe  a little  less  emphasis  on  generalization,  which 
I felt  was  needed  last  time,  and  I’m  concerned  again,  and  my  colleagues  have  said  as  well, 
these  issues  have — ^it’s  the  detailed  issues  that  tend  to  be  valuable  ways  of  effective  mon- 
itoring in  our  judgment,  and  general  statements  of  hopes  for  the  future  we  think  are  not 
all  that  valuable  for  the  OSCE. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Wise.  Thank  you. 

Certainly  that  is  the  approach  that  the  Commission  has  always  taken  in  these  review 
meetings  in  OSCE. 

Mr.  Naftalin.  Certainly  is. 

Mr.  Wise.  Be  specific,  name  names  and  specific  violations 

Mr.  Naftalin.  Right. 

Mr.  Wise  [continuing].  And  avoid  the  generalities.  And  this  would  be  our  intention 
again. 

Mr.  Naftalin.  I hope  our  State  Department  will  get  in  tune. 

Mr.  Wise.  Well,  I think  we’ll  get  along  quite  well  with  the  State  Department.  We 
have  in  the  past.  Our  Commission  staff  will  be  prominently  in  evidence  at  the  meeting 
and  will  be  actually  in  charge  of  one  group  which  is  focused  on  the  implementation  record 
itself.  And  Staff  Director  Dorothy  Taft  will  be  out  there.  I’ll  be  out  there.  There’ll  be  other 
members  of  the  staff  as  well.  So  we  intend  to  play,  we  hope,  a significant  role. 

Mr.  Naftalin.  For  those  in  the  audience  who  may — probably  there’s  nobody  that 
doesn’t  know  it,  but  just  in  case  there  is  anybody  that  doesn’t  know  it,  the  work  of  the 
Helsinki  Commission  over  the  decades  has  just  been  of  monumental  value  to  the  human 
rights  community  and  the  NGOs.  They  were  the  ones  that  fought  for  the  involvement  of 
the  NGOs  in  the  activity  of  the  CSCE.  They’ve  expressed  what  has  always  been  our  great- 
est strength,  and  that’s  the  commitment  of  the  Congress,  which  after  all  is  also  a grass- 
roots organization.  They’ve  been  the  voice  of  the  conscience  of  the  Congress  to  our  national 
policy  with  respect  to  promoting  human  rights,  and  it  would  be  just  impossible  to  overesti- 
mate the  value  over  the  last  15  or  20  years  of  the  Helsinki  Commission  and  its  staff.  And 
we  really  thank  you,  Sam. 

Mr.  Wise.  Thank  you  very  much  on  behalf  of  all  of  us. 
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Before  turning  the  floor  open  to  questions  from  the  audience,  I would  ask  any  of  the 
panel  members  if  they  would  Uke  to  make  a brief  comment  on  the  other  presentation^ 
Or  can  we  go  directly  to  questions?  Any  one  of  you  who  would  like  to  make  any  comment. 
No?  Well,  well  go  to  the  questions. 

All  right.  Fm  going  to  exercise  the  prerogative  of  the  chair  and  ask  one  quesUon 
myself,  which  seems  to  be  certainly  prominent  in  the  presentations  that,  well,  cert  y 
that  two  of  you  gave  in  particular.  One  is  the  very  important  question  in  my  min  o e 
tolerance  of  rehgions  for  other  religions.  Fve  heard  it  said,  for  instance,  that  in  these  con- 
flicts in  Bosnia  and  other  places  that  rehgion  is  seen  increasingly  as  part  of  the  problem, 
rather  than  the  solution.  My  question  is:  Isn’t  it  the  case  that  all  reli^ons  some 

interest  in  the  good  name  of  rehgion  itself?  And  are  there  efforts  by  religious  leaders  to 
try  to  combat  this  intolerance  and  to  promote  tolerance  in  the  good  name  of  rehgion. 

Who  would  like  to  comment? 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  may  be  the  case  that  people  have  an  interest  in  the  good  name 
of  rehgion  generally,  but  there  are  often  other  things  they  value  more.  It  can  have  such 
a low  priority  that  it  doesn’t  mean  much.  So  what  you  do  get  is,  in  nearly  all  of  the  reh- 
gious  bodies  we’re  discussing,  is  internal  conflicts.  You  have  groups  whose  identification 
with  their  own  view  and  the  desire  to  have  that  imposed  is  so  strong,  and  you  have  others 
who  are  more  open.  So  the  disputes  accrue  within  rehgious  bodies.  In  the  context  we  re 
talking  about — mainly  in  the  Orthodox  churches  and  to  some  degree  developing  in  Central 
Asia  within  Islamic  groups — these  are  something  that  we  need  to  focus  on. 

One  point  I made  in  my  closing  remarks,  apart  from  direct  pressure  in  these  areas, 
there  needs  to  be  the  possibility  of  discussion  and  contact  and,  to  whatever  degree  we  can, 
encouraging  cooperation  and  openness  and  discussion  amongst  rehgious  leaders.  If  that 
doesn’t  happen,  what  we’ll  face  is  a sort  of  continuing  struggle  of  trying  to  put  out  fires 
which  will  continue  to  arise.  The  structural  dynamics  are  there,  and  they  will  keep  on 
throwing  up  problems,  unless  there  is  change  within  the  rehgious  bodies  themselves.  Now, 
as  a governmental  commission,  there  are  difficulties  with  Helsinki  dealing  with  that,  but 
it’s  something  which  must  be  addressed  in  one  form  or  another. 

Mr.  Wise.  Dr.  Duran? 

Mr.  Duran.  Rehgious  communities  in  different  countries  find  themselves  in  different 
mental  states,  so  to  say.  If  there’s  a special  problem  of  Bosnia,  it’s  that  there  for  once 
we  have  a very,  very  open-minded,  tolerant  Muslim  leadership.  I say  “for  once”  because 
elsewhere  this  is  not  the  case.  The  Bosnian  Islamic  leadership  is  one  of  the  most  ideal 
you  can  have  anywhere  in  the  world,  or  at  least  it  was  hke  that  until  recently.  I hope 
it  still  is,  but  I cannot  be  sure. 

The  problem  is  that  on  the  other  side  probably  you  have  nowhere  in  the  Christian 
world  a Christian  leadership  as  un-Christian  as  the  Orthodox  church  at  present — the  Serb 
Orthodox  church.  As  always,  of  course,  as  we  know  as  historians,  these  are  temporary 
phases.  It  may  be  very  different  tomorrow,  and  it  may  have  been  different  earher.  There 
may  have  been  times  when  the  Serb  Orthodox  Christians  had  the  most  saintly  Christian 
leadership  and  Muslims  in  the  same  area  the  opposite.  Anyhow,  at  the  moment,  this  is 
how  it  is. 

Now,  that  doesn’t  fit  together.  That’s  why  you  have  this  problem.  You  had  the  get- 
togethers  of  Cardinal  Franjo  Kuharic  of  Croatia,  who’s  a Catholic,  and  Jakub  Selimoski, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  Islam  in  Bosnia.  That  went  extremely  well,  and  many  such  meetings 
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on  a lower  level,  but  unfortunately  not  between  Bosnian  Muslims  and  the  Serb  Orthodox 
church.  And  in  that  case  it  is  definitely — in  this  case  the  problem  lies  definitely — with  the 
Serb  Orthodox  church. 

In  parts  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  it  looks  different.  There  you  have  a much 
stronger  Muslim  militancy  and  less  preparedness  on  the  part  of  Muslims  to  come  to  such 
understandings,  which  has  got  to  do  with  the  fact  that  these  are  colonial  people  who  have 
recently  become  independent.  I mean,  the  Kazakh,  the  Kyrgyz,  Turkmen,  Tajik  and  so 
on — all  those  Asian  nations  that  had  been  colonized  by  the  Russians — they  felt  that  they, 
therefore,  themselves  were  exposed  to  “Russification”  and  resisted  that  and  assaults  on 
Islam,  which  were  part  of  the  general  Soviet  assault  on  religion,  but  for  them — or  in  their 
eyes — any  assault  on  Islam  was  more  than  that;  it  was  an  assault  on  their  national  iden- 
tity. 

Now  the  Soviet  Union  is  gone.  Communism  is  gone.  There’s  a very  strong  inclination 
on  the  part  of  many  of  those  Muslim  people  over  there,  collectively  and  individually  again, 
to  now  take  it  out  on  the  Russians,  which,  you  know,  means  Muslim  militancy  against 
Christians.  Christianity,  the  Orthodox  church,  is  seen  as  the  religion  of  the  enemy,  of 
those  who  have  tortured  us  and  now  let  us  pay  it  back  to  them.  And  this  has  led  to  this 
enormous  exodus  of  Russians  from  those  areas,  I think  altogether  several  hundred  thou- 
sand. I mean,  they  were  going  back  from  Kazakhstan,  from  Kyrgyzstan,  Tajikistan  and 
so  on  back  to  Russia,  which  I personally  regret.  I think  it’s  a very  sad  thing  always  when 
people  have  lived  somewhere  for  a long  time,  who  have  become  part  of  a country  and  if 
they  go  back  to  where  their  parents  came  from.  On  the  other  hand,  this  exodus  probably 
helped  prevent  worse  things  from  happening.  Had  there  not  been  such  an  exodus  of  Rus- 
sians, had  all  of  them  stayed.  I’m  afraid  there  would  have  been  all  very  bloody  clashes 
and  conflicts. 

Mr.  Wise.  Thank  you. 

Micah,  would  you  like  to  say  a word? 

Mr.  Naftalin.  Yes.  It’s  a great  question,  because  it  lets  us  talk  about  how  difficult 
it  is  to  relate  our  normal  experiences  to  what’s  happened  over  there.  I think  we  have  to 
remember  that  there  really  was  a cultural  and  religious  genocide  over  the  past  70  years. 
The  state  was  at  war  with  religion,  and  the  state  took  over  the  religions.  I mean,  after 
all,  the  KGB  and  the  Communist  Party  took  over  what  there  was.  The  chief  rabbi  still — 
the  chief  rabbi  in  Moscow  was  KGB.  Most  of  the  bishops  in  the  Orthodox  church  were 
KGB.  They  dominated. 

So  what  happens  is  that  the  trick  is  to  find  the  few  isolated,  honest  people  in  these 
religions,  because  most,  by  and  large,  these  hierarchical,  particularly  the  hierarchical, 
bureaucratic  religions — it’s  like  everywhere  else  in  the  society.  The  same  old  people  are 
still  in  charge.  Now  they  say  they’re  democrats,  but  it’s  the  same  old  people  running  the 
country.  Whether  it’s  the  economy  or  whether  it’s  the  government  or  whether  it’s  the  reli- 
gions, it’s  the  same  people  with  the  same  attitude. 

So  there  is  no  authentic,  independent,  thoughtful  religious  leadership  in  general — 
there  are  obviously  individuals — to  take  responsibility  for  your  question  of  do  the  reli- 
gions— who  is  it  we  would  be  asking  the  religions  to  take  responsibility  for  religion? 

For  instance,  I was  intrigued  by  your  comment  about  this  being  an  incubated  disease. 
Well,  it’s  an  incubated  disease  in  many  ways.  To  a great  extent,  with  respect  to  the  Jew- 
ish community,  the  vast  majority  of  thoughtful,  religious-minded  Jews  left  once  they  were 
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allowed  to  leave.  The  vast  majority  of  knowledgeable  religious  leaders  left.  They  went  to 
Israel  mostly,  or  some  came  here.  There  are  not  many  left.  So  part  of  the  job  for  us  is 
to  help  rebuild,  renew  a Jewish  community  that  doesn’t  really  know  who  they  are  and 
doesn’t  know  what  their  roots  are  all  about. 

I’m  sure  that’s  true  for  other  confessionals  in  many  respects.  It  can’t  be  any  different. 
But  when  you  talk  about  the  incubation,  there’s  a point  I’d  like  to  add  to  this  problem, 
and  that  is  the  Diaspora,  the  role  of  the  Diaspora,  because  in  the  diasporas,  whether  it’s 
the  orthodox — Russian  Orthodox  or  the  Jews  or  the  Islamic,  whatever  it  is,  the  rehgious 
influence  to  a great  extent  is  affected  by  the  values  of  the  people  outside  the  country  who 
have  been  thinking  about  all  these  problems  and  observing  them  and  not  living  inside  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  that  can  be  for  good  or  for  ill,  and  I must  say  in  some  respects  the 
people  in  the  Diaspora  got  frozen  with  those  old  attitudes,  and  they  don’t  now  live  there 
where  they  have  to  work  out  reconciliation. 

So  they  continue  their  attitudes,  and  I think  one  of  the  most  difficult  groups  is  one 
of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Abroad  organizations,  which  has  been  very  unhelpful  with 
respect  to  the  church  inside  Russia  dealing  with  questions  of  interfaith  reconciliation  or 
in  developing  a non-nationalistic,  non-rationalistic  rehgious  ethic  in  returning  it  to  what 
it  was  supposed  to  be. 

Well,  I don’t  know  if  that  helps  the  point 

Mr.  Wise.  Well,  I thank  you  all  for  comments  on  my  question. 

Questions  from  the  floor?  Yes,  would  you  please  go  up  to  the  microphone  and  identify 
yourself  and  tell  us  to  whom  the  question  is  addressed  if  it’s  to  a particular  person? 

Questioner.  Well,  this  can  be  addressed  to  anyone  here.  I’m  from  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica, the  Ukrainian  Service,  and  I was  wondering  what  the  situation,  religious  situation, 
is  in  Ukraine  right  now? 

Mr.  Naftalin.  I think  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Jews  the  situation  is  mixed  like 
everywhere.  There  is  great  evidence  of  religious  rebirth,  particularly  in  the  Kiev  area. 
There  are  synagogues  being  established.  There  are  summer  camps.  There  are — one  of  the 
problems  throughout  is  there  are  very  few  rabbis.  There  are  very  few  rabbis  home-grown. 
There  are  a few  rabbis,  mostly  orthodox,  who  have  been  coming  into  the  country  and  liv- 
ing there  for  2,  3,  4 years,  bringing  their  family  and  actually  functioning.  But  it’s  a very 
small  number  compared  to  the  needs. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  anti-Semitism  is  strongest  in  the  Russian-dominated 
areas  and  is  of  special  concern  in  certain  parts  of  Ukraine  such  as  the  western  Ukraine, 
L’vov  area,  where  there  is  a strong  kind  of,  you  know,  fascist  or  old  fascist  element  there. 
And,  Hke  everywhere  else,  there  are  difficulties  in  the  agenda  of  the  authorities  to  work 
on  this  issue,  just  as  there  are  difficulties  in  the  CSCE.  I mean,  it’s  just  not  the  highest 
priority.  But  I must  say  with  respect  to  Ukraine,  even  though  there’s  not  a whole  lot  of 
great  emphasis  on  action,  but  compared  to  Russia  or  most  of  the  other  republics,  the 
national  leadership  in  Ukraine,  with  respect  to  statements  in  opposition  of  anti-Semitism, 
for  instance,  have  been  the  clearest  and  the  strongest. 

So  it’s  a mixed  bag  like  everywhere. 

Mr.  Wise.  Do  you  have  a comment? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  one  thing  you  get  is  tension  between  many  church  bodies,  Catho- 
hcs  in  the  West  and  a variety  of  Orthodox  elsewhere.  So  there’s  a continuing  struggle 
there.  And  one  question  which  comes  up  in  many  of  these  countries  is  the  return  of  prop- 
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erties  which  had  been  seized  under  communism,  and  particularly  if  these  properties  have 
then  passed  through  the  hands  of  other  churches.  So  there  are  ongoing  fights  on  this  tjrpe 
of  matter. 

The  problem  of  registration  for  many  churches  continues.  The  Ukrainian 
Autocephalous  Orthodox  church  has  great  difficulties  in  trying  to  register  as  a more  dis- 
sident Orthodox-type  group.  And  then  any  foreign  groups,  which  used  to  include  groups 
who  are  not  Orthodox  and  not  Catholic,  usually  have  problems  registering,  which  then 
makes  it  very  difficult  for  them  to  carry  out  any  other  functions.  So  you’re  getting  not 
a repression,  but  Fll  call  it  bureaucratic  harassment.  That  continues. 

I should  also  mention  I noticed  quite  a few  people  in  this  room  who  could  probably 
give  you  better  answers  to  that  question  than  this  panel. 

Mr.  Wise.  Next  question?  Yes,  sir? 

Questioner.  My  name  is  Sam  Ericcson,  president  of  Advocates  International,  an 
international  group  committed  to  religious  liberty,  justice  and  reconciliation  for  all  faith 
traditions.  Picking  up  on  the  incubated  disease  point,  Fm  not  here  to  propose  a cure  for 
cancer,  the  cancer  of  anti-Semitism,  the  cancer  of  the  atrocities  that  you  shared  in  Bosnia. 
Perhaps  we  could  start  with  the  common  cold,  and  this  comes  from  comments  that  were 
made  about  the  inability  of  Jews  to  get  access  to  facilities  to  build  synagogues,  even  to 
go  into  an  auditorium  to  have  a meeting.  A few  months  ago  I was  in  Bulgaria,  where  Fve 
been  a dozen  times,  meeting  with  the  Orthodox  leadership  regarding  the  fact  that  36  out 
of  40  Protestant  groups  were  de-registered  in  the  last  year  and  a half  and  are  not  allowed 
to  meet. 

I went  from  Bulgaria  over  to  Istanbul  and  met  with  His  All  Holiness  Bartholomew 
to  talk  about  how  he  could  help  Protestants  that  are  sort  of  viewed  as  anathema  in  Bul- 
garia, to  find  out  that  the  Orthodox  in  Turkey  for  25  years  have  been  denied  the  right 
to  have  a seminary  in  Istanbul.  So  I went  to  Ankara  to  meet  with  the  Turks  to  see  if 
perhaps  they  would  allow  the  Orthodox  to  have  their  meeting  in  Istanbul  and  their  semi- 
nary, and  Fm  told  by  the  Turkish  officials  that,  when  the  Greeks  allow  the  Muslims  to 
meet  in  Greece,  perhaps  then  we  could  allow  something  to  happen  in  Turkey. 

This  is  a common  cold.  It’s  what  I refer  to  as  an  equal  access  issue.  I spent  10  years 
of  my  life  in  this  country  on  one  issue,  which  is  to  open  public  facilities  and  allow  stu- 
dents, for  instance,  in  public  universities  and  public  high  schools  to  meet  for  a simple 
thing  like  to  talk  about  Peter,  Paul  and  Mary — the  original  Peter,  Paul  and  Mary,  not 
the  musical  group — without  any  kind  of  prohibition.  It  took  10  years.  It  took  10,000  hours 
of  staff  time,  15  lawsuits,  and  an  act  of  Congress.  I would  propose  for  the  common  cold 
here  one  issue  that  I think  can  be  done. 

This  is — how  do  you  eat  an  elephant?  A steak  at  a time.  We  cannot  cure  the  cancer 
right  now  in  Bosnia.  Fm  helpless  to  even  propose  how  to  resolve  that.  It  goes  back  cen- 
turies. We  can’t  cure  the  cancer  of  anti-Semitism,  but  perhaps  a simple  thing  like  draft- 
ing— and  this  is  proposed  in  my  paper — some  form  of  equal  access  act  that  would,  regard- 
less of  political,  philosophical  or  religious  speech.  That’s  the  way  we  drafted  the  Equal 
Access  Act  that  passed  Congress  by  90  percent  in  1984.  Political,  philosophical  and  reli- 
gious speech;  that  takes  care  of  the  secularists  who  usually  argue  that  religion  is,  for 
them — well,  this  is  talking  about  political,  religious  and  philosophical  speech — that  all 
religious  groups  should  have  access  to  meet.  It  took  us  10  years  in  the  United  States  in 
the  ’80’s,  200  years  after  we  passed  the  Bill  of  Rights,  to  nail  that  right  down.  So  I don’t 
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feel  bad  that  what's  going  on  over  there  is  so  strange,  but  let’s  focus  on  the  common  cold, 
the  right  to  meet,  and  I would  encourage  maybe  a response  by  each  of  the  groups  here. 

By  the  way,  the  tolerance  issue,  Mr.  Wise,  that  you  mentioned,  the  first  question 
asked  by  man  in  the  Book,  the  Book  that  all  three  faith  traditions  represented  here 
embrace — Jewish,  Islam  and  Christianity — was  “Am  I my  brother’s  keeper?”  w’^hich  was 
asked  in  the  context  of  one  brother  having  murdered  the  other  over  the  issue  of  religious 
intolerance.  And  I think  that’s  the  lesson.  We’ve  got  to  prevent  the  mark  of  Cain.  We’ve 
got  to  prevent  the  act  of  Cain  fix)m  being  repeated.  And  I think  as  Mushms,  as  Jews,  as 
Christians,  we  can  at  least  let  them  meet,  let  them  worship,  let  them  do  their  thing  in 
a facility  without  hindrance  by  the  state. 

Mr.  Wise.  Comments? 

Mr.  Duran.  Just  a brief  one  to  reiterate  a point  I made  before  which  your  comments, 
Sam,  raise  again,  that  one  of  the  better  avenues  to  change  here  is  contact  with  the  reli- 
gious leaders.  This  has  had  some  effect  in  Albania,  in  Bulgaria,  and  now,  Greece  and  Tur- 
key. Because  they’re  shaping  many  of  the  attitudes  and  responses  regardless  of  what  laws 
are  in  the  books.  And  because  there  is  conflict  and  tension  and  a difference  in  most  of 
these  communities,  I think  changes  can  be  made.  None  of  them  are,  you  know,  monolithic 
blocs  which  are  totally  repressive  or  totally  open.  So  I think  this  is  a major  avenue  which 
needs  to  be  developed. 

Mr.  Wise.  Care  to  comment? 

Mr.  Naftalin.  Well,  I agree  with  what  you  said,  except  to  remind  you  that  many  of 
the  constitutions  that  have  passed  through  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  wonderful.  The 
words  are  great.  Even  now,  by  and  large,  I think  there’s  more  or  less  adequate  legislative 
authority  to  promote  equahty  of  access  and  certainly  to  promote  religious  freedom  and  a 
lot  of  the  other  human  rights  issues.  In  fact,  by  and  large,  the  Russian  Duma  and  even 
the  Supreme  Soviet  I think,  but  certainly  the  Duma — and  I think  in  most  other  repub- 
lics— have,  by  and  large,  adopted  the  whole  package  of  the  Helsinki  human  rights  docu- 
ments. 

What’s  missing  is  implementation  to  create  a culture  in  which  the  average  person  on 
the  street,  public,  NGOs,  whatever,  feel  they  have  a right  and  a duty  to  hold  their  govern- 
ment accountable  for  enforcement  of  these  laws.  I think,  when  it  gets  right  down  to  it, 
we’re  talking  about  problems  of — you  know,  the  signals  that  come  from  failure  to  pros- 
ecute, fi-om  failure  to  enforce,  failure  to  five  up  to  the  laws  that  the/ve  written.  I mean, 
that’s  what  it’s  about.  And  I think  in  the  long  run  it’s  going  to  be  a generation  of  educat- 
ing the  public  to  understand  what  their  rights  are  and  to  start  learning  how  to  advocate 
those  rights  as  public  citizens  of  their  governments  and  their  legislature. 

Questioner.  I agree.  We  also  have  a First  Amendment  for  200  years  that  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  twice  now  in  the  last  15  years  has  said  protects  student  speech  like  that. 
It  still  took  an  act  of  Congress  and  10  years  to  nail  it  down.  So  what  I’m  saying,  this 
is  the  common  cold  issue.  Here  is  a specific  thing,  not  the  generalities  of  fi:*eedom  to  wor- 
ship and  that’s  all  nice  and  good  and  freedom  of  the  press,  fi^eedom  of  association.  Here’s 
a specific  one:  fi*eedom  of  access  to  a facility.  It’s  small.  It’s  common  cold.  But  it’ll  start. 

Mr.  Wise.  Yes,  in  the  fix)nt  row  there? 

Questioner.  Good  morning.  My  name  is  Alec  French.  I work  for  Federal  Legislative 
Associates.  First,  I want  to  thank  you  aU  for  a very  enhghtening  discussion. 
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Most  of  the  discussion  has  focused  on  Eastern  Europe  and  issues  in  Eastern  Europe. 
And,  although  obviously  most  of  the  worst  problems  are  there,  you  know — I mean,  Bosnia 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  the  problems — I just  think  it’s  important  that  the  OSCE  also 
address  problems  in  Western  Europe.  I mean,  certainly  the  banning  of  veils  in  France, 
the  Bavarian  cross  case,  discrimination  agadnst  Scientologists  in  Germany,  these  are  all 
issues  that  are  real,  and  I think  it’s  difficult  for  the  OSCE  to  address  problems  in  Eastern 
Europe  credibly  when  they’re  not  addressing  problems  in  Western  Europe  as  well  for  the 
Western  European  countries  to  say,  ‘Well,  look  what  you’re  doing,”  and  then  the  Eastern 
European  countries  are  going  to  say,  ‘Well,  you’re  doing  it  in  your  back  door  as  well.” 
^d  if  Western  European  countries  don’t  confront  that,  admit  that,  and  deal  with  those 
issues  at  the  Warsaw  meeting,  I don’t  think  that  what  they’re  trying  to  address  in  East- 
ern Europe  is  going  to  be  very  credible. 

So  my  question  is,  basically,  don’t  you  think  it’s  also  important  that  that  is  raised 
at  the  Warsaw  conference,  the  Western  European  problem? 

Mr.  Wise.  Let  me  begin  an  initial  answer  as  someone  who’s  been  involved  in  some 
of  these  meetings,  that  all  of  the  specific  issues  you  raise  have  been  raised  in  previous 
OSCE  meetings,  and  we  and  others  who  will  be  participating  in  the  meeting  will  be  going 
over  these  issues  and  seeing  whether  they  should  be  raised  again,  what  the  current  status 
is.  Ive  personally  been  involved  in  all  of  those  issues.  I don’t  know  if  there  are  any  other 
comments. 

Mr.  Marshall.  A quick  one.  I agree  with  that  and  probably  spend  more  of  my  time 
with  those  types  of  issues.  They  do  need  to  be  raised.  One  problem  to  avoid,  in  dealing 
with  these,  is  to  avoid  the  danger  of  treating  these  as  if  they  were  more  or  less  equivalent. 
This  is  always  a danger,  particularly  in  political  negotiations:  ‘Well,  we  do  this,  but  you 
do  that.”  And  the  situations  we’re  talking  about  in  the  Balkans  or  in  the  Caucasus  are 
not  just  a little  worse  than  things  which  France  is  doing,  but  are,  you  know,  much  more 
crucial  and  bloody  and  deadly.  So  that  the  difference  in  scale  of  what  is  going  on  always 
needs  to  be  emphasized. 

Mr.  Wise.  Yes? 

Questioner.  My  name  is  Lauren  Homer,  and  I’m  the  president  of  Law  and  Liberty 
Trust,  and  I particularly  focus  on  working  with  religious  organizations  in  former  Soviet 
republics.  I’ve  submitted  some  testimony  on  the  problems  of  registration  in  Russia, 
Belarus  and  Ukraine,  and  I just  congratulate  the  panelists  and  join  with  them  in  noting 
that  the  biggest  problem  right  now  is  the  enforcement  of  existing  laws  and  the  absence 
of  the  rule  of  law.  And  that  is  an  overarching  issue  which  I know  that  the  Helsinki 
Commission  needs  to  address  in  every  area  of  life  in  these  republics.  And  it’s  part  of  the 
reason  why  people  experience  so  much  discrimination  and  harassment.  It’s  becoming  more 
and  more  difficult  for  any  religious  organization  to  be  registered  or  to  comply  with  local 
laws,  and  this  is  something  that  really  needs  a lot  of  attention. 

I’ve  been  to  several  conferences  in  the  last  year,  particularly  in  Ukraine  and  Russia, 
and  when  you  get  representatives  of  all  faiths  in  a room,  they  all  agree  that  that  is  the 
main  problem,  is  enforcing  the  rights  under  existing  laws.  And  very  few  of  them  are  argu- 
ing for  preferential  legislation. 

I think  the  greater  problem  that  the  OSCE  is  going  to  have  to  deal  with  is  not  so 
much  the  governments,  which  in  my  experience  are  just  scared  to  death  of  all  these  reli- 
gious tensions,  but,  if  you  will,  the  noncombatants.  How  are  you  going  to  get  the  leaders 
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of  the  religious  organizations  to  a bargaining  table  and  bring  them  under  control  without 
at  the  same  time  imdermining  the  commitments  to  freedom  of  religious  expression  and 
speech  that  we  hold  so  dear?  Because  the  problems  that  I see  that  are  breaking  out  all 
over  are  these  extremely  intolerant  statements,  these  acts  of  hatred  which  can  be  seen, 
as  Mr.  Duran  said,  in  Kazakhstan  directed  against  Christians  and  certainly  in  Russia 
directed  against  Muslims  and  against  Jews. 

And  I think  that  this  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  things  that  the  OSCE  can  do — that 
is,  to  develop  some  sort  of  mechanisms  for  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  stop  the  most  fla- 
grant examples  of  hate  speech  that  are  going  on,  how  to  bring  people  together  really 
around  the  issue  of  just  self-survival,  which  is  at  the  heart  of  this.  Look  at  what’s  hap- 
pened in  Bosnia  and  Yugoslavia.  It’s  hard  to  believe  that  any  group,  religious  or  not, 
would  want  to  bring  this  upon  themselves,  and  this  is  going  to  be  a matter  of  education. 
It  may  take  media  campaigns.  It’s  certainly  going  to  take  lots  of  persuasion.  And  I think 
this  is  going  to  be  the  great  challenge  of  the  next  10  years.  Because  if  things  continue 
to  spiral  downward  as  rapidly  as  they  have  been  going,  we’re  going  to  be  in  lots  of  trouble. 

Thanks. 

Mr.  Wise.  Do  you  all  agree  with  that  statement?  Did  you  want  to  comment? 

Mr.  Duran.  I just  wanted  to  say  a word  about  what  was  said  a moment  ago.  It  con- 
nects with  this  one  here.  Fve  worked  for  some  9 years  at  an  institute  in  Germany  and 
was  very  much  involved  in  interreligious  dialog  and  the  question  of  Muslim  communities 
in  Western  Europe,  so  Fm  only  too  famifiar  with  those  problems  and  those  concerns  as 
to  be  mindful  for  such  a long  period.  I mean,  the  question  of  mosque  construction,  for 
example,  which  is  a very  important  one  because  there  is  a new  Muslim  diaspora — I mean, 
people  came  in  the  ’60’s,  ’70’s,  and  now  in  the  ’90’s  they  have  collected  some  money,  and 
in  the  last  3 years  they  have  started  to  build  mosques  ever)rwhere.  Now  they  have  kids 
that  have  been  bom  there  and  have  grown  up  and  so  on,  and  they’ve  got  their  money 
together. 

And  suddenly  there  was  a big  problem,  and  the  problem  very  often  looked  fike  one 
between  Christians  and  Muslims,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  mainly  a battle  between  the  two 
alternatives  that  you  have  also  in  Christian  society,  namely  praying  or  parking.  Every- 
where there  are  objections  to  the  construction  of  mosques  because  people  want — people 
see  a problem  for  parking  there,  and  they  want  to  have  a parking  lot  or  they  feel  that 
they  will  not  be  able  to  park  their  car  anymore  when  these  Muslims  start  coming  to  their 
mosque  so  on — the  same  thing  that  you  have  here  in  Washington,  DC,  with  some  church 
construction. 

What  we  have  over  there  is  fortunately  enough,  already  kind  of  an  established 
mechanism  of  interreligious  understanding.  People  come  together.  They  meet  sometimes 
in  churches.  Quite  often  actually.  Quite  beautiful.  Muslims  and  Christians,  and  they  dis- 
cuss, and  sometimes  they  hurl  all  kinds  of  things  at  each  other,  but  it’s  very  useful.  The 
steam  gets  off,  and  then  they  realize  that  things  after  all — they  have  so  much  in  common, 
and  things  £ire  not  that  difficult.  They  can  always  solve  matters  amicably.  Sometimes  it 
looks  as  if  actually  these  problems  are  quite  useful  in  bringing  people  together  and  mak- 
ing them  see  their  similarities  and  so  on  and  common  concerns. 

Now,  this  is  exactly  what  I think  is  needed  now  in  Eastern  Europe.  There,  of  course, 
we  are  so  terribly  far  away  fix)m  that.  For  many  people — I think  of  Serbia,  Bulgaria  and 
such  places,  Russia — this  is  unheard  of  that  you  invite  a big  crowd  of  Muslims  into  a 
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church  and  even  allow  them  to  pray  there  or  that  Jews  have  a synagogue  somewhere  but 
not  enough  worshipers  to  let  the  Muslims  have  it  as  a mosque.  This  happened  many  times 
in  Western  Europe,  in  England  and  so  on.  Where  do  you  have  that  in  Eastern  Europe? 
It’s  unthinkable  so  to  say.  There’s  an  enormous  chasm  here  separating  the  societies. 

Mr.  Wise.  The  gentleman  in  the  back  there  had  his  hand  up. 

Questioner.  Hello.  I’m  Kenny  Byrd  from  the  Baptist  News  Service,  the  news  service 
of  the  Baptist  Joint  Committee,  and  I have  just  two  or  three  quick  questions  to  kind  of 
run  through  and  let  you  do  most  all  the  talking. 

To  Mr.  Marshall,  you  mentioned  that  a lot  of  the  improvements  made  in  Eastern 
Europe  came  about  not  by  legislative  changes  but  by  different  attitudes  on  the  part  of 
the  government.  I would  like  you  to  elaborate  on  that  a bit  as  far  as  exactly  what  were 
those  changes  and  how,  you  know,  exactly  the  church-state,  I guess  I’m  looking  for, 
involvement.  What  role  does  the  state  need  to  play?  Can  you  implement  changes  in  atti- 
tude? Exactly  how  has  the  government  changed  attitudes?  And  what’s  the  role  of  legisla- 
tive action  in  the  area? 

Mr.  Wise.  Why  don’t  we  answer  that  first? 

Questioner.  OK. 

Mr.  Wise.  I don’t  like  particularly  the  two  or  three  questions  approach,  because  then 
we  can’t 

Questioner.  Well,  we’ll  leave  it  at  that.  I’ll  get  the  rest  of  it 

Mr.  Wise  [continuing].  Take  care  of  others.  OK. 

Mr.  Marshall.  What  I have  in  mind  is  the  general  point  that  in  many  of  these  coun- 
tries the  laws  have  not  changed.  What  has  happened  is  that  certain  freedoms  in  the  law 
now  have  been  respected,  or  more  commonly  certain  possible  ways  in  which  the  law  can 
be  restrictive  have  not  been  applied.  It  has  been  at  more  a personal  level  than  a legal 
level,  and  often  it  depends  on  the  particular  bureaucrat  who  you  have  sitting  across  the 
desk  or  the  local  bishop  who  tends  to  be  in  one’s  area. 

So  to  take  Greece  as  an  exaimple,  the  situation  of  evangelicals  varies  according  to 
what  the  local  Orthodox  bishop  tends  to  be  like.  In  Crete,  there’s  a very  repressive  situa- 
tion. In  areas  around  Thessalonika  and  northern  areas,  it  tends  to  be  much  more  open. 
In  Belarus — I worked  in  Belarus  last  year — the  attitude  of  the  metropolitan  there,  who 
is  a relatively  open  man,  has  provided  much  more  possibility  for  dialog  and  openness 
between  different  groups.  But  still  people  run  into  registration  problems,  and  then  it’s  a 
question  of  can  you  find  a government  minister  or  somebody  within  the  Orthodox  church 
who  would  be  fairly  open  and  talk  about  it. 

These  are  the  particular  things  I have  in  mind,  dealing  much  more  at  a local  and 
regional  level  and  looking  at  which  particular  ministers  of  the  government  are  in  position. 
We  could  talk  about  particular  detailed  cases,  but  it’s  not  so  much  a trend  in  a country 
as  these  local  variations.  And  in  day-to-day  life  they  often  make  much  more  difference  to 
the  lives  of  groups  than  larger  legislative  or  political  changes. 

Mr.  Wise.  Thank  you.  I’ll  get  back  to  you  if  there’s  time  at  the  end. 

The  gentleman  over  here.  And  then  you’ll  be  next,  so  get  ready  to  come  up. 

Questioner.  Jerry  Powers,  U.S.  Catholics  Bishops  Conference.  I wonder  if  you,  espe- 
cially Paul  Marshall,  could  comment  on  the  role  of  church  groups  in  the  West,  the  United 
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States  in  particular  in  working  in  that  part  of  that  world.  And  this  would  be  a follow- 
up to  Mr.  Wise’s  question  on  the  role  that  religion  plays  on  intolerance. 

My  impression  is  that  there  isn’t  the  same  kind  of  tradition  as  people  have  pointed 
out  of  rehgious  tolerance  and  pluralism  in  that  part  of  the  world.  But  my  ^nse  is  a 
the  majority  of  churches  in  many  of  these  countries-their  tendency  to  not  be  tolerant  is 
exacerbated  by  a feeling  of  weakness  coming  out  of  50  or  70  years  of  coc^umsm.^d 
I think  some  of  the  practices— not  all,  but  some  of  the  practices— of  ^urch  groups 
the  West  might  exacerbate  their  sense  of  weakness  and  their  sense  of  siege  ^d  the  hke 
and  thereby  be  counterproductive  in  the  sense  that  it  encourages  e sort  o into  erance 
that  might  already  exist. 

I wonder  if  you  could  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  Marshall.  OK  One  example  of  the  type  of  thing  you  mention  is  the  influx  of 
a variety  of  groups,  often  from  the  West,  of  organizations,  many  of  whom,  and  I should 
emphasize  very  strongly  certainly  not  all  of  whom  and  not  most  of  whom,  but  m^y  of 
whom  have  sought  to  operate,  say,  in  Russia  with  so  very  little  regard  for  Russian  history 
and  culture,  and  often  ignoring  the  rehgious  bodies  who  were  present  the  Russian  Ortho- 
dox church,  but  also  Baptist  groups,  Pentecostal  groups.  And  so  you  have  that  phenome- 
non. Second,  amongst  many  of  the  Orthodox  they  feel  that  these  groups  are— they  usually 
tie  them  to  the  United  States,  though  many  of  them  are  not  tied  to  the  United  States— 
are  very  wealthy,  well-equipped,  and  have  all  sorts  of  resources  so  that  the  Russian 
Orthodox  church  is  put  under  unfair  competition  by  well-funded  American  foreigners 
poaching  in  rivers  and  streams. 

So  I have  sympathy  for  that.  You  also  have— the  name  escapes  me — the  Japanese 
group  who  have  been  accused  of  the  nerve  gas  attacks  on  the  Tokyo  subway  has  already 
begun  to  operate  in  Russia,  in  fact  has  done  so  for  quite  a few  years.  So  one  could  see 
why  someone  would  have  legitimate  fears  about  influx  of  groups  of  this  type.  So,  firstly, 
we  need  to  have  some  sympathy,  but  secondly,  the  response  to  that  is  usually  an 
extremely  broad  one  and  one  which  would  cut  out  the  activity  of  almost  any  non-Orthodox 
group  or  groups  which  have  foreign  ties.  And  then  we  find  we’re  taking  a shotgun  to  not 
quite  a mosquito,  but  maybe  a mouse. 

So  that  I think  two  things  are  needed.  One  is  to  encourage  groups  in  the  Soviet 
Union  to — and  as  those  who  are  American-based,  that’s  something  which  particularly 
Christian  groups  need  to  do  here — to  encourage  them  to  be  aware  of  that  history  and  sim- 
ply not  try  to  treat  the  Orthodox  church  as  this  sort  of  great  monohth  which  should  be 
ignored  and/or  dismissed.  But  to  offer  a start  to  operate  within  a Russian  context  and 
with  Russian  sensitivity  and  in  coordination  with  Russians.  That’s  an  important  function 
here,  while  at  the  same  time  resisting  any  state  repression  which  would  try  to  clear  out 
anything  regarded  as  coming  ^rom  overseas. 

Another  important  function  for  churches  over  here  is,  as  has  gone  on  for  many  years, 
to  develop  further  contacts  with  rehgious  leaders  in  these  areas  and  particularly  those 
who  are  reform-minded.  International  church  groups,  such  as  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  National  Council  of  Churches,  in  their  previous  history  together  with 
Orthodox  groups,  as  was  mentioned  earlier.  But  many  of  the  leaders  who  were  involved 
as  Orthodox  bishops  in  these  movements  were  KGB  functionaries  so  that  the  many  West- 
ern churches  were  certainly  not  as  critical  as  they  could  have  been,  in  many  cases  were 
not  critical  at  all,  of  repression  in  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
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So  there  is  a sad  history  here  which  still  needs  to  be  overcome  by  means  of  making 
contact  with  the  reform  elements  in  these  areas  and  encouraging  them.  Even  apart  from 
reform  elements  I think  open  and  friendly  contacts  with  the  Orthodox  hierarchy  and  also 
Muslim  figures  in  these  countries  is  very  important.  This  is  important  not  only  for 
interreligious  relations  and  ecumenical  relations,  but  for  religious  freedom  itself.  Because 
of  this  hibernation  or  fermentation  process  weVe  described,  many  of  the  people  we’re  talk- 
ing about  have  had  very  little  contact  with  Christians  of  a different  typ)e,  much  less  mem- 
bers of  other  religions.  So  there  is  a tremendous  degree  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  which 
is  present  there.  And  simply  exposure  and  discussion  to  others  is  important. 

The  Metropolitan  Philaret  of  Minsk — I spent  some  time  with  him  last  year,  and  he 
spent  the  earlier  part  of  the  discussion  denouncing  Protestants.  About  halfway  through 
this  I mentioned  that  I was  a Protestant.  He  said,  “Really?”  He  says,  “You’re  such  a nice 
person.”  [Laughter.]  So  you  get  this  type  of  phenomena.  So  religious  freedom  will  also  be 
tied  to  religious  contacts  church  to  church  and  across  religious  boundaries. 

Mr.  Wise.  Micah?  Into  the  microphone,  Micah,  please. 

Mr.  Naftalin.  Td  like  just  to  add  a little  focus  because  I agree  with  what  you  said. 
I think  it’s  a very  important  question  about  the  situation  of  weaknesses  of  the  churches 
of  the  various  religions.  The  weaknesses  after  70  years  make  them  extremely — make  the 
people  extremely  vulnerable,  and  they  don’t  really  know  their  own — they  don’t  know  that 
much  about  their  own  religion,  and  they’re  seeking  to  learn  that.  And  they  are  prey  to 
the  kind  of — from  their  point  of  view,  an  invasion  of  proselytizers  targeting  them  in  a 
marketing  campaign  to  get  them  converted  to  their  own — to  somebody  else’s  religion. 

And  so  the  reaction  is  a normal  Soviet  reaction:  They’re  going  to  ban  all  the  foreign- 
ers. So  you  get  this  exquisite  problem  of  trying  to  balance  human  rights  issues  and  under- 
standing the  extent  to  which  people  are  being  preyed  upon — ^in  their  religious  practices, 
to  the  point  where  there’s — you  know,  there’s — they  almost  need  a truth-in-advertising 
law  to  help  people  understand  who  it  is  that’s  coming  to  talk  to  them,  who  says  they’re 
their  religion  but  really  are  trying  to  change  them  into  some  other  religion.  So  it’s  an 
extremely  bad  time  for  all  the  groups  that  are  subject  to  the  invasion  from  the  West  of 
groups  trying  to  market  their  religions.  And  it  makes  a lot  of  sense.  There  needs  to  be 
some  self-control  and  sensitivity,  or  there  will  be  the  inevitable  reaction  of  some  draconian 
laws  to  protect  those  over  there. 

Mr.  Wise.  Thank  you.  The  gentleman  in  the  back  there  who’s  been  waiting. 

Questioner.  I’m  Alan  Hedmonic,  a free-lance  writer  on  Soviet  religious  affairs,  and 
I would  like  to  thank  the  speakers  for  their  very  enlightening  and  challenging  presen- 
tation. Mr.  Naftalin,  however,  mentioned  that  in  Judaism  and  Christianity  former  Soviet 
religious  leaders,  often  KGB  agents,  remained  in  their  positions.  I would  just  like  to  com- 
ment here  that  this  is  most  often  not  the  case  in  Islam.  KGB-connected  Mufti  Babakhanov 
in  Central  Asia  and  Mufti  Gekiev  in  the  north  Caucasus  were  removed  as  a result  of 
popular  clamor,  though  the  Soviet  mufti,  Talakhudin,  in  Russia  has  also  lost  most  of  his 
power. 

I would  also  like  to  comment  on  Mr.  Marshall’s  statement  that  there  has  been  no 
successful  attempt  to  form  militant  Islamic  states  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  This  is  only 
partly  true.  In  Dudayev’s  Chechnya,  an  official  Shariat  court  system — however,  with  only 
partial  jurisdiction — has  been  established.  This  is  not  to  say  that  fundamentalism  domi- 
nates there,  however,  for  this  is  a part  of  the  Sufi  tradition  of  Chechnya.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Wise.  Comments? 

Mr.  Naftalin.  Well,  the  Jews  don’t  have  any  decent  organization  for  patrolling  any- 
body. So  they  don’t — we  can’t  excommunicate  anybody,  and  we  don’t  have  any  organiza- 
tion to  fire  them.  So  there  they  are.  I use  that  as  one  example,  but  it’s — to  make  a general 
point,  it’s  not  as  if  Jewish — ^the  real  thoughtful  Jewish  leadership  is  not  affected  by  KGB. 
But,  unfortunately  for  the  Jews  that  remain,  the  vast  majority  of  those  people  have  left. 
They’ve  got  a real  rebuilding  problem. 

Mr.  Wise.  Others. 

All  right,  the  gentleman — would  you  Uke  to  ask  one?  Anyone  else?  The  gentleman 
right  behind  you. 

Questioner.  Gerard  Perseghin  fi*om  the  CathoHc  Standard  here  in  Washington.  I 
was  wondering  what  are  the — wiU  you  be  taking  up  the  concerns  of  the  violations  of 
Roman  Catholics  throughout  the  world?  For  instance,  the/re  still  suppressed  in  com- 
munist— in  China,  in  the  People’s  RepubHc.  And  also,  is  there  any  involvement  in  the 
peace  talks  going  on  in  Northern  Ireland? 

Mr.  Wise.  Anybody  prepared  to  say  anything? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Well,  it’s  certainly  true  in  China.  But  it’s  just  sort  of  beyond  our 
boundaries  here.  I simply  make  an  aside  in  my  paper  that  at  least  some  of  the  dynamics 
we’re  talking  about  in  the  focus  on  the  East  also  occur  in  Northern  Ireland.  You  have  the 
same  complex  of  sort  of  an  ethno-religious  mix  whose  d3niamics  are  hard  to  unravel.  As 
to  whether  or  not  the  Commission  takes  that  up,  I don’t  know. 

Mr.  Wise.  I won’t  comment  on  that  right  now,  but  are  there  any  other  questions? 
I know  you  asked  for  a second  chance  here.  All  right,  let’s  have  one  more  from  you  then, 
please. 

Questioner.  This  is  just  a point  of  clarification.  I wanted  to  clarify  one  thing  that 
Paul  Marshall  said.  He  said  there  had  not  been  any  real  changes  in  the  laws  in  these 
countries.  And  certainly  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  there  were  dramatic  changes  in  1990 
when  the  Soviet  parliament  passed  a new  law  that  was  widely  copied  in  most  of  the  other 
repubhcs.  The  Russian  Federation  law  from  1990  even  further  liberalized  things  in  Rus- 
sia. And  in  virtually  every  republic  in  the  1990  to  1992  period  there  were  new  laws.  Then 
there  have  been  amendments  to  these  laws,  mostly  in  the  direction  of  withdrawing  some 
of  the  freedoms  that  they  gave,  particularly  affecting  foreign  rehgious  workers. 

And  just  on  that  I’d  Hke  to  add  a point  that,  you  know,  everybody  represented  on 
this  panel  can  be  accused  in  various  states  of  being  foreign  religious  workers.  I mean,  I 
was  in  Ukraine  where  the  chief  rabbi  is  an  American  from  Brooklyn,  and  he  has  the  ear 
right  now  of  the  successor  of  the  Council  on  Religious  Affairs,  and  one  wonders  why  he’s 
treated  differently  than  other  Americans  who  go  over  there.  But,  I mean,  the  CathoHc 
church  is  widely  regarded  as  an  invader  in  western  parts  of  Ukraine  and  in  some  parts 
of  Russia,  and  so  it’s  very  difficult  to  say  that  these  things  are  being  directed  just  against 
the  cults  and  the  weirdos.  It’s  being  directed  at  most  mainstream  traditions.  It’s  being 
directed  at  Orthodox  who  come  in  from  the  outside.  And  so  it  is  a matter  of  great  concern 
for  the  future  religious  stability  of  the  region. 

Mr.  Wise.  Thank  you.  Any  further  comments? 

I think  our  time  is  up  now,  and  we  seem  to  have  exhausted  the  questions.  I thank 
all  of  you  for  participating.  I think  it’s  been  a very  interesting  session.  Certainly  I’ve 
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learned  a lot  of  new  things.  And  I thank  our  panel  profoundly  for  their  participation  and 
hope  we  can  do  it  again.  Thank  you  all. 

Mr.  Naftalin.  Thank  you. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:59  a.m.,  the  briefing  was  adjourned.] 

[Material  submitted  for  the  record  follows  the  transcript  for  the  November  28,  1995, 
briefing.] 
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Religious  Liberty:  The  State  Church  and  Minority  Faiths 

Tuesday,  November  28,  1995 


Washington,  DC. 


The  Commission  held  this  briefing  in  Room  2200  of  the  Rayburn  House  Office  Build- 
ing. Samuel  G.  Wise,  the  Commission’s  Director  for  International  Policy,  moderated. 

Mr.  Wise.  Good  morning,  everyone.  We’re  a few  minutes  late,  and  we’re  still  missing 
one  of  our  panelists,  but  I understand  that  he’s  on  his  way.  And  I thought  it  would  be 
better  that  we  get  started  rather  than  wait  for  the  last  panelist.  We  have  a large  panel 
this  morning,  and  I think  we’ll  have  a lot  of  interesting  discussion. 

My  name  is  Sam  Wise,  and  I’m  the  international  policy  director  of  the  Commission 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  also  known  as  the  Helsinki  Commission,  and  we 
are  here  today  to  discuss  the  question  of  “Religious  Liberty:  The  State  Church  and  Minor- 
ity Faiths.”  This  is  the  second  in  a series  of  briefings  focusing  on  religious  liberty  in  the 
participating  states  of  the  Organization  for  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe.  Today  we 
will  be  discussing  the  relationship  between  state  churches  or  traditional  religions  and 
freedom  of  religion  for  minority  faiths  in  the  participating  states  of  the  OSCE. 

In  many  of  these  states,  religion  has  been  tied  to  political  structures.  Historically,  the 
religion  of  the  king  or  queen  became  the  religion  of  the  people.  Tremendous  bloodshed  has 
occurred  in  the  past  over  religious  affiliation  when  a new  ruler  came  to  power.  This  legacy 
has  left  its  mark  on  Europe  and  has  fostered  different  approaches  to  religious  minorities. 
In  some  states,  such  as  Great  Britain,  Germany,  or  the  Scandinavian  countries,  there  is 
official  state  sponsorship  of  a particular  religion.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  minority  faiths 
flourish. 

In  other  states  such  as  Greece,  Bulgaria,  and  Russia,  the  Orthodox  Church  is  the 
traditional  religion  and  as  such  enjoys  certain  privileges  to  the  detriment  of  minority 
faiths. 

Clearly,  the  existence  of  a state  church  is  not  in  and  of  itself  an  obstacle  to  religious 
freedom.  Problems  arise,  however,  when  the  state  or  traditional  church  uses  political 
power  and  its  majority  status  to  suppress  the  religious  rights  of  individuals  who  adhere 
to  minority  faiths. 

Although  the  religious  liberty  landscape  has  improved  in  recent  years  in  many  of  the 
OSCE  participating  states,  the  challenges  remain  in  ensuring  that  true  religious  liberty 
is  a readity  for  individuals  of  all  faiths  and  religions. 

We  are  fortunate  this  morning  to  have  a distinguished  panel  of  five,  and  we’re  all 
here  now.  I see  Mr.  Boothby  has  arrived.  Our  panelists  will  speak  for  about  5 minutes 
each,  and  afterwards  we  will  entertain  questions  from  you  in  the  audience.  And  finally 
I’d  just  like  to  say  that  I would  double  our  welcome  from  our  chairman  and  co-chairman. 
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Mr.  Christopher  H.  Smith  of  New  Jersey  and  Mr.  Alfonse  M.  D’ Amato  of  New  York,  the 
leaders  of  our  Commission. 

Now  I would  like  to  begin  with  Father  Kishkovsky. 

Fr.  Kishkovsky.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Wise.  It's  a privilege  to  be  here,  and  it’s  a happy 
moment  to  be  sitting  next  to  Sam  Wise,  whom  I met  at  OSCE  meetings  in  Moscow  and 
Geneva  several  years  ago,  and  most  recently  when  I was  a member  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  OSCE  meeting  in  Budapest  a year  ago.  It’s  very  good  to  see  you  again,  Mr.  Wise. 

Clearly,  the  issue  of  minority  and  majority  in  society  is  a critically  important  ques- 
tion that  is  volatile  and  that  can  produce  great  violence  and  great  conflict.  In  fact,  some 
commentators  have  pointed  out  that  the  majority/minority  division  in  society — ethnically 
speaking,  but  also  religiously  speaking — has  been  at  least  a significant  part  of  the  fuel 
that  has  caused  the  fires  of  hatred  and  war  to  bum  in  former  Yugoslavia.  In  former  Yugo- 
slavia the  Serbs  were  the  largest  national  group.  Therefore  the  others  felt  that  they  were 
at  a disadvantage  with  reference  to  the  Serbs.  However,  when  former  Yugoslavia  dis- 
solved into  the  various  constituent  states  and  nations,  in  several  of  them  the  Serbs 
became  a distinct  minority,  fearful  for  their  security  and  fearful  for  their  lives.  And  some 
observers  and  commentators  made  it  clear  that,  in  their  view,  the  lack  of  a process  and 
of  a way  of  guaranteeing  minority  rights — political,  social,  and  religious — was  lacking  in 
the  dissolution  of  former  Yugoslavia.  Therefore  we  have  the  terrible,  violent,  ugly  conflict 
afflicting  that  region  and  so  many  millions  of  human  lives. 

Now,  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  about  which  I would  like  to  say  a few  words, 
each  of  the  Christian  religious  groups  somewhere  in  that  region  is  in  a majority  and  some- 
where else  is  in  a minority.  I often  remind  my  Orthodox  co-religionists,  when  they  express 
their  various  points  of  view  about  these  matters,  that  they  should  be  very  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  while  they  are  the  majority  in  Bulgaria  and  in  Russia,  for  example,  or  Roma- 
nia, they  are  very  much  the  minority  in  Slovakia  and  in  Poland.  Therefore,  how  a minor- 
ity is  regarded  and  how  the  rights  of  a minority  religion  are  exercised  is  a matter  that 
is  interrelated  between  the  different  societies  and  states. 

When  one  speaks  of  the  minority/majority  division  in  terms  of  the  religious  dynamic 
in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  we  certainly  as  Americans  must  be  conscious  and  mindful 
of  the  historical  reality  that  these  societies  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  come  from  a 
period  of  violent  persecution  and  systematic  oppression  of  religion.  In  Central  Europe  this 
persecution  and  oppression  of  all  religion,  majority  and  minority,  began  with  the  Com- 
munist domination  after  World  War  II,  and  in  the  Soviet  Union  this  persecution  and 
oppression  began  with  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  in  Russia.  This  period  of  persecution  and 
oppression  carries  over  into  the  mentality  of  all  the  people  in  those  societies  today,  all 
of  them.  Those  who  are  in  political  leadership  are  certainly  as  a rule  coming  from  within 
the  former  Communist  nomenklaturas  and  ruling  elites,  and  even  those  who  have  always 
been  against  the  Communist  ideology  nonetheless  have  been  influenced  profoundly  in 
their  psychology  and  in  their  attitudes  by  the  Communist  period. 

One  little  illustration:  last  November  I happened  to  be  in  Moscow  for  some  church 
to  church  connections  between  my  church  in  America  and  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
and  discovered  that  there  was  a conference  taking  place,  not  officially  convened,  but  a con- 
ference of  church  people  from  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church.  And  when  I attended  that 
conference  for  one  full  day,  I realized  that  the  spirit  of  intolerance  is  very  much  alive. 
There  was  a great  debate  there  among  Russian  Orthodox.  On  one  side  were  the  more 
open-minded;  on  the  other  side,  the  more  traditionalist  and  conservative,  if  not  reaction- 
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ary.  Those  views  were  being  expressed  in  very  clear  ways,  and  there  was  a real  debate. 
But  at  one  point  I felt  obliged  to  ask  for  the  floor  to  point  out  that  the  mood  and  the 
attitude  in  the  room  was  very  much  that  of  a kind  of  spiritual  Bolshevism,  that  the  very 
people  who  had  been  oppressed  by  the  Communist  regime  were  today  all  too  afflicted  by 
the  spirit  of  spiritual  Bolshevism. 

Now,  the  post-Communist  situation  is  very  complex.  Take  the  schools  and  their 
connection  to  values  and  ideology,  and  take  societies  as  different  as  Russia  and  Estonia. 
It  is  a fact  that  in  those  societies,  in  the  school  systems,  those  who  perhaps  5 years  ago 
were  teaching  the  state  ideology  of  atheism  today  have  become  very  eager  to  teach  reli- 
gion. You  have  in  schools  some  of  the  very  same  people  who  taught  the  values  of  the  pre- 
vious era,  which  were  atheist,  today  very  eager  to  have  a job,  and  therefore  to  teach  the 
values  of  religion.  Very  complicated. 

Take  the  issue  of  nationalism  and  religion  also  in  the  post-Communist  era.  In  Poland 
and  in  Russia,  you  have  different  majority  churches.  In  Poland  the  majority  is  the  Roman 
Catholic,  as  you  know,  and  in  Russia  the  majority  is  Russian  Orthodox.  In  both  instances 
there  is  a certain  utilization  of  religious  images  for  the  purposes  of  a reconstitution  or 
at  least  a continuation  of  a national  ideology.  Now,  some  of  that  is  legitimate.  People  have 
the  right  to  their  national  memory,  to  their  national  dignity,  to  their  ethnic  dignity  and 
memory.  But  at  the  same  time  some  people  may  misuse  those  dynamics  in  a way  that 
is  not  really  helpful  to  religious  development  and  the  contribution  of  religion  to  the  future 
of  these  societies. 

An  illustration  from  Poland:  At  Yale  my  daughter  had  a friend  from  Poland.  My 
daughter  accepted  this  girfs  invitation  to  visit  with  her  Polish  family  about  3 or  4 years 
ago  and  discovered  that  even  in  a very  Roman  Catholic  family,  very  anti-Communist,  very 
pleased  with  the  fact  that  the  Communist  regime  had  been  brought  down,  nonetheless 
there  was  a sense  of  alienation  and  irritation  when  almost  every  evening  a clerg3n2ian 
would  appear  on  the  television  screen  (promoting,  by  the  way,  views  that  I myself  person- 
ally as  a Christian  priest,  an  Orthodox  priest,  would  probably  agree  with  in  terms  of 
moral  direction).  Again  and  again  being  faced  by  a Roman  Catholic  representative,  a 
priest  or  a bishop  on  television  was  irritating  to  more  and  more  Poles  even  3 or  4 years 
ago  because  they  felt  it  as  a kind  of  new  ideology.  Before  it  was  the  Communists  who 
were  on  television  every  day,  and  now  it  was  representatives  of  religion.  The  same  irrita- 
tion occurs  in  Russia  where  very  often  representatives,  particularly  of  the  Russian  Ortho- 
dox Church,  are  on  the  media.  My  Russian  Orthodox  friends  among  bishops  and  priests 
are  very  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  dangerous  when  the  religion  is  too  much  evident 
on  the  media,  appearing  to  be  something  of  a new  ideology.  This  is  very  annoying  and 
irritating  to  many  people  in  the  society. 

Now,  in  schools,  in  the  question  of  nationalism  and  religion,  there  are  obviously  con- 
flicts and  tensions  between  majority  and  minority.  In  Poland,  the  revival  of  the  Polish 
nation,  the  bringing  down  of  the  Communist  regime,  was  very  much  connected  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  properly  so,  and  something  that  I as  an  Orthodox  can  and 
must  affirm.  At  the  same  time,  the  minority  religions.  Orthodox  and  Protestant,  feel  very 
much  the  pressure  and  the  tension  of  being  small  minorities  in  the  context  of  a very  domi- 
nant Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Likewise  the  Roman  Catholics,  among  whom  I have  friends  in  Russia,  feel  very  pres- 
sured and  very  tense  about  their  situation  as  a small  minority  of  Roman  Catholics  in  a 
society  and  country  where  the  vast  majority  are  Russian  Orthodox. 
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And  so  those  tensions  are  there,  and  the  minorities  and  majorities  need  to  address 
them,  to  live  with  them,  but  also  to  deal  with  them. 

Very  often  when  intolerance  is  mentioned,  and  when  we  as  Americans  look  at  the 
manifestations  of  intolerance  in  other  societies,  we  tend  to  notice  the  intolerance  of  the 
majority  as  being  a contributing  factor  to  the  tensions  and  conflicts  that  exist.  And  we 
should.  Majorities  sometimes  can  be  dangerously  intolerant.  But  I would  suggest  that 
attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  intolerance  of  minorities.  Minorities  can  and  do 
sometimes  express  their  views  about  the  majority,  about  the  societal  situation,  in 
extremely  intolerant  terms,  and  therefore  the  language  of  intolerance  begins  to  be  mir- 
rored. Majority/minority  are  using  the  same  language  of  intolerance,  and  both  contribute 
to  the  exacerbation  and  growth  of  intolerance. 

And  one  final  note  about  Russia.  On  the  plane  flying  down  to  Washington  this  morn- 
ing I was  reading  the  current  issue  of  the  New  Republic,  a very  interesting  little  piece 
on  Russia  and  the  political  situation  in  Russia  at  this  moment.  The  interesting  statistic 
that  was  brought  forth  in  that  little  piece  is  the  following:  In  Russia  today  47  percent  of 
the  population,  when  polled,  identified  the  church  as  the  institution  which  they  found 
most  credible;  24  percent  identified  the  army  as  being  credible;  8 percent  identified  the 
presidency;  and  4 percent  identified  the  parliament  as  being  credible.  The  point  here  that 
I wish  to  end  with  is  that  religion,  for  good  or  ill,  is  a force  in  the  societies  of  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe,  and  it  is  their  task,  and  it  is  our  task,  to  make  the  instances  of  reli- 
gion being  used  for  the  good  greater  and  more  potent  than  the  instances  of  religion  being 
used  for  ill.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Wise.  Thank  you  very  much.  Father  Kishkovsky. 

I should  have  mentioned  at  the  beginning  that  Father  Kishkovsky  is  ecumenical  offi- 
cer for  the  Orthodox  Church  in  America  and  Rector,  Our  Lady  of  Kazan,  Long  Island, 
New  York.  He  is  immediate  past  president  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  the  USA,  member  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  Central  and  Executive 
Committees  and  Editor  of  The  Orthodox  Church.  I think  that  was  a very  good  beginning. 

And  now  we’ll  turn  to  our  second  panelist,  Father  George  Papaioannou,  who  is  Pas- 
tor, St.  George  Greek  Orthodox  Church  in  Bethesda,  Maryland.  Father  Papaioannou  was 
trained  at  the  Theological  School  of  Halki  in  Constantinople,  Istanbul,  and  he  has  served 
as  a priest  since  1957  in  parishes  in  Turkey,  Canada,  and  the  United  States. 

Father  Papaioannou. 

Fr.  Papaioannou.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Wise.  I’m  so  pleased  that  I follow  one  of  my  men- 
tors. Father  Leonid  is  one  of  the  stars  of  the  Orthodoxy  in  America.  Before  I begin  my 
presentation,  I want  to  say  that  I agreed  with  you  wholeheartedly  on  your  view  that  the 
religious  majority  should  always  respect  the  minority,  even  if  that  majority  happens  to 
be  Orthodox.  A few  years  ago  I had  written  an  article  on  this  very  subject  about  religious 
tolerance  in  Greece.  And  I became  an  anathema  overnight.  [Laughter.] 

Today  I am  here  to  address  you  on  a very  painful  issue,  so  close  to  my  heart  and 
to  the  heart  of  Father  Leonid  as  well  and  some  other  Orthodox  who  are  here:  the 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  in  Turkey. 

I have  prepared  a rather  lengthy  paper,  and  I hope  that  all  of  you  have  a chance 
to  get  a copy.  And  I will  make  a summary  of  what  I am  to  present.  This  paper  was 
addressed  to  distinguished  members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House, 
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but  they  are  not  here.  I understand  that  the  people  who  make  policy  or  laws,  associates 
of  theirs,  are  here.  Tm  very  happy  to  address  you  and  the  rest  of  the  people  here. 

But  I find  it  necessary  in  my  heart  to  make  an  introductory  clarification  to  you  before 
I proceed  with  my  testimony.  I have  not  come  here  as  an  adversary  of  Turkey  but  rather 
as  a friend  and  one  who  is  very  fond  of  that  country  and  its  fine  people.  My  testimony 
therefore  is  not  an  accusatory  statement  but  rather  an  appeal  to  the  Turkish  Government 
to  show  respect  for  one  of  the  most  ancient  centers  of  Christianity,  the  Ecumenical 
Patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  founded  in  A.D.  38  by  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle,  the  brother 
of  Peter  who  is  believed  to  have  founded  the  other  ancient  seat  of  universal  Christianity, 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

It  was  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Christian  world,  with  the  center  being  Constantino- 
ple, that  the  creeds  all  Christians  confess  today  were  proclaimed.  It  is  in  that  sacred  place 
where  the  first  ecumenical  council  established,  with  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that 
sacred  canon  of  books  which  is  revered  today  by  all  Christians  and  is  known  as  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  under  the  leadership  and  the  guidance  of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate 
that  this,  the  constitutional  dogmatic  framework  of  the  Christian  church,  was  formulated. 

And  it  was  from  this  setting  that  Christianity  was  delivered  to  the  Slavic  world.  Dur- 
ing the  cold  war  years  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  served  as  a beacon  of  hope  to  all 
Orthodox  Christians  living  under  Communist  oppression.  And  today  most  Orthodox  ethnic 
jurisdictions  in  the  world  look  to  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  for  guidance  and  spiritual 
leadership.  And  I wanted  to  refer  specifically  to  the  Ukrainian  problem. 

The  setting  from  which  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  exercises  its  authority  of  law  is 
the  same  as  it  was  in  A.D.  38,  in  the  years  of  the  Ecumenical  Consuls  in  Constantinople, 
which  is  today  Istanbul. 

I lived  in  Turkey  for  a period  of  7 years,  1951  to  1958,  as  a student  of  the  famous 
Theological  School  of  Halki,  the  alma  mater  of  patriarchs,  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
theologians  for  150  years.  Today  that  venerable  institution  is  closed.  And  although  strong 
restrictions  in  recruiting  students  from  abroad  were  placed  on  the  school  since  1967,  the 
final  blow  was  given  in  1971.  The  reason  was  political  and  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  the  school,  its  faculty,  its  students,  and  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate.  The  unresolved 
differences  between  Turkey  and  Greece  over  the  Aegean  and  the  Cyprus  issues  were  the 
excuses  to  close  the  school,  a purely  spiritual  and  non-political  expression. 

Ecumenical  Patriarch  Bartholomew,  the  spiritual  leader  of  215  million  Orthodox  in 
the  world,  a remarkable  spiritual  leader  who  has  been  received  with  honors  by  practically 
all  European  heads  of  state,  has  been  refused  an  audience  with  his  own  prime  minister 
to  discuss  the  problems  that  the  Patriarchate  is  confronted  with  in  administering  its  spir- 
itual duties,  first  among  which  is  Halki. 

I hope  that  you  will  agree  that  Patriarch  Bartholomew  needs  and  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  the  United  States  to  convince  Turkey  that  its  fellowship  and  association  with  the 
nations  that  value  respect,  human  rights,  and  religious  freedom  require  that  Turkey  also 
respect  those  basic  principles.  Turkey’s  declarations  that  its  territory  is  a haven  for  reli- 
giously and  culturally  diverse  groups  remain  hollow  if  they  are  not  practically  applied. 
And  America  must  counsel  Turkey,  not  just  give,  give,  give. 

But  no  matter  how  important  the  friendship  and  alliance  between  the  two  countries 
is,  the  United  States  cannot  continue  sharing  the  guilt.  I believe  that  we  share  the  guilt 
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of  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  which  has  millions,  about  five 
million  Orthodox  in  this  country. 

I know  that  there  are  many  in  the  State  Department  and  in  the  Congress  who  advo- 
cate a hands-off  policy  for  Turkey  in  reference  to  the  violation  of  the  freedoms  of  the 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate.  This  policy  we  know.  They  who  make  it  know  it’s  wrong.  And 
it  does  not  do  any  good  for  Turkey  since  our  apathy  is  interpreted  as  an  encouragement 
to  oppression.  The  time  has  come  for  America  to  advise  and  demand  respect  for  religious, 
cultural,  and  human  rights  in  exchange  for  our  continued  support  and  assistance. 

Today  Turkey  and  Greece,  both  U.S.  allies,  are  at  a crossroads.  And  both  are  needed 
as  our  coimtry  struggles  to  bring  peace  in  the  Balkans.  Our  State  Department  should  use 
its  ingenuity  to  find  a way  for  a new  Greco-Turkish  rapprochement.  Covering  up  atrocities 
and  human  and  religious  rights  violations  is  not  the  way  to  help  Turkey,  Greece,  or  any 
other  country.  We  have  been  using  this  method  for  about  30  years,  and  it  has  not  worked. 
Maybe  this  Committee,  this  government,  can  show  a better  way  that  all  civilized  nations 
follow. 

Mr.  Wise  and  fellow  members  of  the  panel  and  fellow  listeners,  I hope  that  Turkey 
will  be  made  to  reahze  that  the  best  way  to  demonstrate  its  will  is  by  making  this  little 
small  concession  to  allow  this  school,  the  center  of  Hfe  for  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate, 
the  Theological  School  of  Halki,  to  open. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Wise.  Thank  you  very  much.  Father  Papaioannou. 

Our  next  panelist  is  Mr.  Gerard  Powers,  who  is  Foreign  Policy  Adviser  for  the  U.S. 
Catholic  Conference,  which  is  the  public  policy  arm  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of  the 
United  States.  He  has  a particular  expertise  in  the  links  between  religion,  nationalism, 
and  conflict.  And,  like  Father  Kishkovsky,  he  has  had  direct  participation  in  the  OSCE 
process  and  most  recently  was  a distinguished  member  of  the  United  States  delegation 
to  the  human  rights  review  meeting  in  Warsaw,  Poland,  in  October  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Powers? 

Mr.  Powers.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Wise.  I really  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  a mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  delegation.  It  was  a valuable  experience  for  me,  and  it  was,  in  fact,  the 
first  time  I had  been  to  an  OSCE  meeting.  My  particular  purpose  there  was  to  address 
the  religious  liberty  question.  The  intervention  that  I gave  is  available  outside. 

I’m  also  glad  to  be  here  to  get  into  a broader  question  of  the  relationship  between 
minority  and  majority  religions.  Fm  going  to  focus  specifically  on  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  This  is  not  a problem  that’s  confined  to  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe,  but  that  will  be  the  focus  of  my  remarks,  and  is  the  focus  of  a longer  paper  which 
I’ve  prepared  for  this  briefing,  which  is  also  available. 

My  paper  lays  out  first  the  Catholic  perspective  on  the  right  to  religious  liberty.  Sec- 
ond, I note  four  or  five  particular  religious  liberty  problems  that  arise  and  that  tend  to 
have  a relationship  to  majority/minority  tensions.  Third,  I look  at  the  church/state  separa- 
tion question  and  how  that  relates  to  religious  liberty.  Because  a lot  of  attention  has 
already  been  paid  in  the  hearing  in  September  to  particular  problems  associated  with 
particular  manifestations  of  religious  intolerance,  I want  to  focus  on  the  third  part  of  my 
paper,  which  is  church/state  separation  and  religious  freedom,  because  this  in  a way  gets 
to  one  of  the  central  issues  that’s  of  concern  here. 
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In  general  the  historical  experience  of  religions  in  many  Central  and  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  has  approximated  one  of  two  models.  The  pre-Communist  model  was  a 
state  church  in  many  places.  The  state  church  had  a monopoly  on  religion  in  society  and 
relied  on  the  state  both  for  special  privileges  and — the  “and”  is  important — to  limit  or 
deny  the  rights  of  minority  religions  and  non-believers.  During  the  Communist  period,  a 
second  model,  the  atheist  state,  which  was  intolerant  of  all  religion,  was  the  norm.  Obvi- 
ously neither  the  state  church  model  nor  the  atheist  state  model  fully  respects  religious 
liberty. 

With  the  transformation  of  1989,  many  in  the  West  hoped  and  expected  that  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe  would  quickly  adopt  a third  model,  something  akin  to  the  American- 
style  religious  pluralism  based  on  a sharp  church/state  separation  and  the  state’s  neutral- 
ity toward  religion.  Instead,  in  some  countries  there  is  a tendency  of  majority  churches 
to  revert  to  the  pre-Communist  model  of  a state  church  because,  among  other  reasons, 
it  was  the  model  under  which  the  majority  church  was  free  and  flourishing  and  from  the 
perspective  of  some  nationalist  politicians  it  is  a model  which  can  be  easily  manipulated 
to  serve  their  interests. 

In  other  countries,  majority  churches  have  not  reverted  to  a state  church  model  of 
the  past,  but  neither  have  they  embraced  strict  church/state  separation  as  we  would 
understand  it  in  this  country.  Instead,  their  approach  fits  better  under  a fourth  model  in 
which  the  state  gives  practical  preference  to  the  majority  church  or  to  religion  in  general. 
But  the  majority  church  is  not  a state  church  because  it  and  the  state  remain  independent 
of  each  other  and  no  effort  is  made  to  restrict  minority  religions. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Lithuania,  for  example,  seems  to  be 
opting  for  a version  of  this  model  over  strict  church/state  separation,  because  they  see  it 
as  more  in  keeping  with  their  historical  and  cultural  realities.  They  fear  the  church/state 
separation  is  being  promoted,  often  by  former  Communists,  to  promote  secularism  and  to 
exclude  the  church  from  social  life,  effectively  marginalizing  and  privatizing  religion.  The 
way  church/state  separation  was  misused  under  communism  to  repress  religion  only 
reinforces  this  fear. 

Since  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  the  Catholic  Church  would  consider  both  the 
church/state  separation  model,  which  we  have  in  this  country,  and  the  church  preference 
model,  which  I think  is  the  model  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  opting  for  in  the  countries 
where  it  is  a majority.  The  Catholic  Church  would  consider  both  of  these  models  accept- 
able means  of  protecting  religious  liberty,  depending  on  the  particular  circumstances  of 
a particular  country. 

Now  obviously  if  one  accepts  this  view,  then  one  will  be  more  tolerant  of  religious 
education  in  state  schools,  clergy  salaries  paid  by  the  state,  state  funding  for  religious 
groups,  Christian  standards  for  the  media,  and  other  policies  that  might  not  pass  muster 
under  the  American  system  and  that  might  seem  like  religious  liberty  violations  to  an 
American’s  ear. 

Religious  minorities  and  non-believers  often  contend  these  policies  are  unwise, 
incompatible  with  a modern  democracy  or  discriminatory.  I would  agree  with  Father 
Kishkovsky’s  point  that  religious  groups  in  the  region  need  to  be  focused  more  on  whether 
they  are  being  consistent  in  their  approach  to  these  issues.  I’m  not  sure  that  you  can 
demand  religious  education  in  the  schools  with  all  the  appropriate  opting  out  exceptions 
in  a state  where  you  are  a majority,  yet  criticize  it  as  a violation  of  religious  liberty  when 
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the  same  thing  is  done  across  the  border  in  a state  where  another  religious  group  is  in 
the  majority. 

Whatever  one's  view,  it  is  necessary,  I think,  to  appreciate  the  theological  and  cul- 
tural imderpinnings  of  this  model  of  church/state  relations — that  is,  the  chimch  preference 
model — ^if  you're  going  to  understand  the  majority/minority  church  dynamics  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe. 

I'd  like  to  offer  just  a few  concluding  suggestions  for  a constructive  approach  to  these 
issues  on  the  part  of  Americans.  First,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  impose  a purely  Amer- 
ican church/state  model  on  the  countries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  that  have  very 
different  histories,  cultures,  and  theological — and  I emphasize  theological — perspectives  on 
this  issue.  Despite  all  the  strengths  of  our  First  Amendment,  American  advocates  for  reli- 
gious liberty  should  not  fall  victim  to  the  temptation  to  remake  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  in  our  image.  As  deep  divisions  in  our  own  country  reflect,  there  is  no  simple 
answer  to  the  church/state  question,  nor  is  there  only  one  legitimate  church/state  model 
for  protecting  religious  liberty. 

Second,  the  efforts  by  some  traditional  churches  to  impose  restrictions  on  foreign  and 
on  minority  religions  derive  in  part  from  a deep-felt  sense  of  insecurity  and  weakness  aris- 
ing in  large  part  from  their  communist  experience.  Those  of  us  from  Western  religious 
groups  must  make  a special  effort  to  understand  and  show  respect  for  the  culture,  history 
and  theology  of  these  traditional  churches.  And  it  is  vital  that  we  reach  out  to  leaders 
of  these  churches  and  even  help  them  rebuild  the  life  of  their  churches  rather  than  seeing 
their  countries  and  their  congregants  as  fertile  grounds  for  new  converts.  In  some  cases, 
it  can  be  helpful  for  religious  groups  to  make  special  arrangements  with  other  religious 
groups  to  avoid  misunderstandings  and  conflicts.  I think  a Cathohc-Orthodox  agreement 
on  various  aspects  of  their  pastoral  activities  that  was  reached  a couple  years  ago  has 
helped  lessen  tensions  between  these  two  churches.  And  again,  this  is  something  that's 
done  outside  of  the  law.  It's  done  voluntarily  by  two  churches. 

Third,  ecumenism  is  in  its  formative  stages  in  some  parts  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe.  Western  religious  groups  can  contribute  to  this  development  by  ensuring  that  our 
activities  are  undertaken  in  a spirit  of  ecumenism  and  by  looking  for  ways  to  support 
particular  ecumenical  initiatives  in  the  region. 

And  finally  the  OSCE's  Office  for  Democratic  Institutions  and  Human  Rights  will  be 
holding  a seminar  on  religious  liberty  next  year.  I think  this  seminar  should  offer  OSCE 
states  and  NGOs  a valuable  opportunity  to  delve  more  deeply  into  the  specifics  of  the  con- 
stitutional, legislative,  and  administrative  aspects  of  religious  liberty  in  an  attempt  to 
resolve  some  of  these  lingering  problems  that  arise  from  majority/minority  tensions. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Wise.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Powers. 

Our  next  panelist  is  Lauren  Homer,  founder  of  Law  and  Liberty  Trust,  a non-profit 
organization  assisting  in  the  restoration  of  the  rule  of  law  in  the  former  Soviet  Republics, 
with  a particular  focus  on  religious  liberty.  Ms.  Homer  is  also  the  Chairman  of  Inter- 
national Law  Group,  a law  firm  specializing  in  representing  religious  organizations  in 
their  international  activities  in  Russia  and  other  former  Soviet  Republics. 

Ms.  Homer,  please. 

Ms.  Homer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Wise. 
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I regret  that  I do  not  have  prepared  comments  today,  but  I expect  to  submit  them 
within  the  next  week.  And  I also  want  to  echo  Father  Papaioannou  and  say  that,  as  I 
make  my  comments,  I hope  that  nothing  that  I say  will  be  interpreted  as  involving  any 
hostility  toward  Orthodoxy.  I consider  myself  a great  friend  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church. 

But  Ym  going  to  speak  today  on  the  subject  of  the  establishment  of  the  state  church, 
with  particular  focus  on  the  potential  for  reestablishment  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
Moscow  Patriarchate  as  the  established  church  in  Russia.  And  I think  that  this  hearing 
is  particularly  timely  in  light  of  the  forthcoming  Russian  elections  on  December  17th, 
which  are  widely  predicted  to  bring  about  a resurgence  of  Communist  or  nationalistic 
power  in  the  state  Duma,  which  many  of  us  fear  will  be  followed  by  a similar  event  when 
the  Presidential  elections  are  held  next  Spring.  I just  received  yesterday  a Kennan 
Institute  program  which  has  a panel  with  the  title:  “Russia  After  Yeltsin:  Authoritarian 
or  Totalitarianism?”  And  Fm  afraid  that  that  sums  up  the  concerns  that  many  of  us  have 
about  what’s  happening  in  Russia  at  the  present  time. 

I think  that  we  have  to  look  at  the  issue  of  the  legal  and  political  and  spiritual 
aspects  of  reestablishment  of  a majority  church  in  the  context  of  current  political  develop- 
ments, as  well  as  Russian  history.  We  can’t  understand  what’s  happening  now  without 
looking  at  the  long  history  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  which  has  existed  in  Russia  for  over 
1,000  years  and  has  primarily  been  an  established  or  state  church.  Very  often  its  role  as 
an  established  church  in  Russia  has  been  purchased  at  a great  price  of  giving  up  its  lib- 
erty, its  right  to  elect  its  own  leadership  and  its  own  hierarchs,  and  turning  those  rights 
over  to  state  representatives,  beginning  with  the  Tsars.  And  there  has  been  a period  cer- 
tainly since  Peter  the  Great  of  a very  active  subjugation  of  the  leadership  of  the  church 
to  the  state.  This  has  led  to  an  integration  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  church  with  the 
political  goals  of  the  state,  which  has  had  its  very  positive  aspects,  but  has  also  had  some 
negative  aspects  for  minorities  within  Russia. 

And  of  course  Russia  has  had  a long  tradition  of  many  different  religions.  It  began 
as  a mission  church  of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate,  and  it  fought  continually  throughout 
its  history  wdth  representatives  of  Islam.  It’s  always  had  Jewdsh  populations  and  certainly 
since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  has  had  representatives  of  Western  Christendom  from 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  perspectives.  This  is  not  to  gainsay  that  the  predominant 
church  in  Russia  has  always  been  the  Orthodox  Church  and  that  it  greatly  informs  the 
philosophical,  moral  and  spiritual  history  of  that  nation. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  19th  century  there  was  a period  of  an  influx  of  new  ideas 
about  religion  in  Russia  which  was  followed  by  some  fairly  significant  legal  repressions 
and  restrictions  on  these  renewal  and  Protestant  movements.  These  restrictions  lifted  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century,  around  1905,  at  the  same  time  that  there  were  other  politi- 
cal liberalization  trends.  But  that  brief  moment  of  freedom  for  the  church  was  followed 
by  its  complete  subjugation  following  the  revolution,  and  the  determination  that  militant 
atheism  would  become  the  new  established  religion  of  the  Soviet  state.  I don’t  think  it’s 
necessary  this  morning  to  repeat  that  tragic  history  and  what  happened  to  the  church 
during  that  period  in  which  thousands  of  clergy  and  believers  were  martyred,  churches 
were  closed,  seminaries  were  closed,  and  the  church  was  only  able  to  continue  by  submit- 
ting to  a complete  infiltration  of  the  hierarchy  by  KGB  elements  and  to  a reduction  of 
its  activities  to  simply  presenting  the  sacraments  to  existing  believers.  It  was  forced  to 
turn  away  from  proselytization,  charity,  education  of  children,  to  stop  its  publishing  of 
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books  and  many  of  its  other  traditional  activities.  And  this  was  true  of  all  churches  and 
all  faiths  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

From  a legal  perspective,  things  really  only  began  to  change  5 years  ago  in  1990  with 
the  enactment  of  new  legislation,  first  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  then  by  the  constituent 
republics  which  gave  all  churches  equal  rights  and  gave  them  back  the  rights  that  had 
been  taken  away  during  the  Soviet  period.  And  this  was  really  only  completed  in  early 
1992.  With  the  dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union,  we  saw  a brief  period  of  real  liberalization 
for  all  faiths  in  Russia,  Ukraine,  Belarus  and  other  former  Soviet  republics. 

Unfortunately,  what  I am  observing  today  is  a continuation  of  the  former  history. 
And  I see  a very  complex  situation  within  the  Orthodox  Church  and  within  other  churches 
in  Russia  and  former  Soviet  republics  that  survived  throughout  the  Communist  period. 
Russia  itself  is  splintered  right  now  into  a small  group  of  people  who  have  consolidated 
power  by  emplo5dng  methods  of  corruption  and  use  of  money  and  behind-the-scenes  power 
to  amass  great  wealth.  And  the  vast  majority  of  people  are  extremely  poor,  destitute, 
hopeless,  and  extremely  upset,  which  is  the  reason  why  Communist  and  nationalistic  ele- 
ments are  Ukely  to  prevail  in  the  upcoming  election. 

I have  spent  considerable  time  in  outl3dng  regions  of  Russia  and  have  been  really 
blessed  and  astonished  at  the  growth  of  the  church  in  the  country  regions.  The  teams  of 
babushkas,  10  or  20,  who  were  required  to  keep  the  churches  open  during  the  Soviet 
period  are  still  there,  and  they’re  being  joined  by  large  numbers  of  converts.  Every  church 
that  Fve  been  in  on  Sunday  mornings  has  had  lots  of  baptisms,  and  there  are  wonderful 
things  going  on. 

Within  the  Patriarchate  itself  there  are  a number  of  different  elements  and  different 
factors.  And  I think  as  Father  Kishkovsky  said,  there  is  the  spiritual  Bolshevist  element, 
but  there  is  also  an  element  that  truly  understands  that  the  church  needs  to  be 
reenergized  and  needs  to  work  closely  with  its  compatriots  from  Orthodoxy  throughout  the 
world  and  also  from  other  Christian  traditions  if  it’s  going  to  recapture  the  hearts,  minds 
and  spirits  of  the  Russian  people. 

I attended  a conference  in  January  of  this  year  at  which  one  of  the  leading  advocates 
of  enactment  of  laws  restricting  activities  of  foreign  religious  organizations  spoke,  really 
very  deeply  from  his  heart,  about  this  issue  and  pointed  out  something  which  those  of 
us  who  read  the  opinion  surveys  all  know,  which  is  that  probably  only  about  5 percent 
of  the  entire  population  of  Russia  could  really  be  considered  believers.  That  is,  these  are 
people  who  say  that  they  go  to  church  more  than  once  a month.  Anywhere  from  51  to 
76  percent  of  the  population  identifies  itself  as  Orthodox.  However,  the  vast  majority  of 
those  same  people  say  that  they  don’t  believe  in  God.  So  we’re  talking  about  a cultural 
and  spiritual  heritage,  rather  than  a living  faith.  And  this  is  the  great  problem  of  Russia 
as  I see  it  today,  which  is  that  there  are  so  few  people  of  true  faith.  And  this  is  really, 
if  we  think  about  it,  the  explanation  of  the  lawlessness  that  we’re  seeing  in  the  country 
right  now,  the  emerging  t)n*anny  of  the  Mafia  in  which  no  one  is  safe  from  political  or 
economic  assassination.  I was  told  by  a friend  that  the  price  of  a life  in  Moscow  right  now, 
the  price  of  buying  a hired  assassin,  is  less  than  $1,000,  and  $1,000  isn’t  much  in  the 
current  world  of  the  Russian  Mafia. 

These  are  the  forces  that  really  threaten  Russia,  that  really  threaten  its  ability  to 
reestablish  democracy  and  to  stabilize  itself.  And  as  we  all  know  it’s  a huge  nation,  it’s 
a varied  nation.  There  are  parts  of  Russia,  for  instance  Tartarstan,  which  have  decided 
that  Islam  is  their  predominant  religion.  There  are  other  places  that  have  decided  that 
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Buddhism  is  a predominant  religion.  And  so  I feel  that  it  would  be  a great  mistake  for 
Russia  to  try  to  reestablish  the  Orthodox  Church  as  a state  church  along  the  lines  that 
it  was  prior  to  the  revolution.  However,  there  are  many  who  are  arguing  in  that  direction. 

And  the  terrible  risk  that  we  face  is  that  we  will  go  back  to  a situation  in  which  the 
desire  of  the  church  for  economic  stability  and  for  power  will  become  entwined  with  the 
desire  of  various,  and  fairly  negative,  political  elements  for  political  power  and  legitimacy. 
And  the  two  could  become  tied  together  in  a most  unfortunate  way,  leading  to  stagnation 
of  the  spiritual  renewal  of  the  church  and  also  to  great  suffering  and  great  persecution 
of  minority  faiths  across  Russia,  and  possibly  Belarus  and  Ukraine  as  well.  And  I think 
that  our  Orthodox  colleagues  this  morning  expressed  so  eloquently  what  has  happened  to 
Orthodoxy  in  countries  in  which  it  is  in  the  minority  and  where  political  elements  have 
decided  to  embrace  a particular  faith. 

The  task  of  the  CSCE  is  not  to  impose  any  set  of  spiritual  views  on  any  constituent 
nations,  and  it’s  also  not  to  impose  any  particular  model  of  legal  regulation  of  religious 
organizations.  I don’t  believe  that  the  Russian  model  has  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  the 
U.S.  model.  I’m  not  sure  that  Russia  can  continue  to  stand  up  under  the  onslaught  of  dif- 
ferent ideas  and  opinions  that  it  has  been  dealing  with,  either  religious  or  other  types 
of  ideas  and  opinions.  It’s  completely  overrun  by  free  speech  of  every  sort,  including 
pornography  and  every  form  of  politically  evil  speech.  Some  of  the  things  that  are  being 
published  in  the  papers  are  absolutely  astonishing  and  are  rightly  termed  destructive  and 
the  subject  of  laws  that  are  trying  to  stop  this  type  of  hate  speech. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  I think  that  the  CSCE,  with  its  responsibility  to  deal  with 
the  stability  of  the  region,  has  got  to  try  to  at  least  encourage  very  strongly  the  mainte- 
nance of  tolerance  in  the  former  Soviet  republics.  The  comment  was  made  earlier  about 
the  reciprocity  in  religious  speech.  What  tends  to  happen  is,  if  Russia  feels  that  it  can 
do  something  to  promote  Orthodoxy,  well  then  Kazakhstan  may  decide  that  it  can  do 
something  to  promote  Islam,  and  we  know  that  Kazakhstan  has  a substantial  Russian 
population  of  which  the  majority  is  at  least  historically  Orthodox,  which  has  already  suf- 
fered and  is  likely  to  continue  to  suffer. 

We’re  looking  at  a region  with  a tremendous  amount  of  variability.  And  part  of  the 
reason  why  the  Soviet  state  declared  the  existence  of  the  Soviet  man  was  in  order  to  mask 
and  suppress  those  differences.  They’re  coming  to  the  surface  now  and  provide  great  risks 
for  the  stability  of  the  region.  And  so  I just  hope  that  the  CSCE  will  continue  to  take 
its  stand  in  support  of  the  Helsinki  Accords  and  try,  in  a very  S3nnpathetic  but  also  very 
strong  way,  to  see  to  it  that  tolerance  remains  the  operative  word  in  these  republics. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Wise.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Homer.  I think  the  CSCE — the  OSCE  as  it’s 
now  called — will  continue  to  be  active  in  trying  to  support  religious  freedom  for  all  kinds 
of  religions,  including,  of  course,  the  minority. 

Our  final  panelist  to  speak  today  is  Mr.  Lee  Boothby,  vice  president.  Council  on  Reli- 
gious Freedom,  and,  at  the  same  time,  counsel.  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church.  He  also 
serves  as  vice  president  and  a fellow  of  the  International  Academy  for  the  Freedom  of 
Religion  and  Belief  and  has  served  as  a member  of  the  Religious  Liberty  Committee  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Boothby? 

Mr.  Bcxdthby.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Wise. 
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Perhaps  the  dimension  that  I bring  to  the  panel  discussion  today  is  the  perspective 
of  a rehgious  community  that  may  generally  be  a minority  in  every  country.  The  laws  of 
the  countries  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  on  paper  generally  guarantee  governmental 
equal  treatment  of  religious  organizations,  but,  paraphrasing  Gleorge  Orwell’s  “Animal 
Farm,”  in  these  countries  some  religious  organizations  are  more  equal  than  others.  Tradi- 
tional rehgions  are  commonly  treated  more  favorably  than  minority  religions.  It  is  per- 
haps most  distressing  that  minority  religions,  even  those  that  had  been  in  a given  country 
since  the  19th  century,  are  experiencing  more  and  more  difficulty  carrying  out  their  min- 
istries. This  is  especially  true  when  representatives  of  the  traditional  or  dominant  faith 
exert  pressime,  as  they  often  do,  on  the  local  authorities. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  laws  give  extensive  authority  to  local  government  officials 
in  religious  matters,  thus  violating  the  equal  treatment  provisions  of  the  countries’  laws. 

Ukraine  provides  an  example  of  the  problem  experienced  by  minority  religions.  The 
Ukrainian  law  of  freedom  of  conscience  and  religious  organizations  of  April  23,  1991, 
defines  freedom  of  conscience  accordingly:  “All  citizens  shall  have  the  guaranteed  right  of 
freedom  of  conscience.  The  above  right  shall  include  the  freedom  to  have,  to  adopt,  and 
to  change  refigion  or  convictions  of  one’s  own  choice  and  the  freedom  to  profess  individ- 
ually or  together  with  other  persons  any  religion  or  to  profess  no  religion,  to  establish  reli- 
gious cults,  to  express  openly  and  to  spread  freely  one’s  own  religious  or  atheistic  convic- 
tions.” 

The  official  handbook  used  by  the  Council  for  Religious  Affairs  in  Ukraine  during  the 
years  1991  through  1994  claimed  that  freedom  of  conscience  is  guaranteed  in  Ukraine  to 
anybody  who  stays  on  its  territory,  irrespective  of  the  period  of  stay.  While  this  is  what 
the  1991  law  should  say  to  be  in  compliance  with  international  human  rights  commit- 
ments, a comparison  of  this  statement  with  the  law  demonstrates  that  the  text  of  the  law 
does  not  extend  to  non-citizens  full  rights  and  freedoms  bestowed  on  citizens.  This  legal 
defect  was  ampHfied  when,  in  December  1993,  the  Ukrainian  parliament,  in  an  amend- 
ment to  Article  24  of  the  Ukrainian  law,  stated,  “Clergymen,  preachers,  of  refigion, 
instructors  and  other  representatives  of  foreign  organizations  who  are  foreign  citizens 
temporarily  staying  in  Ukraine  may  preach  religious  dogmas,  perform  religious  rites  and 
practice  other  canonic  activities  only  in  those  religious  organizations  on  whose  invitations 
they  come  and  upon  an  official  agreement  with  the  state  body  which  has  registered  the 
statute  of  the  corresponding  religious  organization.” 

Ukrainian  law  purports  to  establish  no  dominant  church  or  churches  and  does  not 
utilize  the  terms  “traditional”  or  “non-traditional”  in  making  any  distinction  among 
confessions. 

Unfortunately,  Article  24  is  ambiguous  in  indicating  that  “foreign  preachers  may 
preach  or  perform  rites  only  in  those  religious  organizations  on  whose  invitation  they 
come.”  The  law’s  ambiguity  is  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  the  invitation  of  the  local  reli- 
gious community  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  obtain  a visa  for  a foreign  religious  minister. 
The  invitation  must  be  approved  by  a local  government  official  that  registers  the  religious 
community.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  appeal  from  the  local  authorities’  determination. 

I make  reference  to  Ukraine  because  Ukraine  is  rather  unique.  There  you  have  a 
competition  within  the  religious  community  by  three  separate  Orthodox  groups.  You  have 
two  Catholic  groups  and  you  have  several  Protestant  groups.  This  amplifies  the  problems 
that  develop  at  the  local  level,  and  that’s  what  I want  to  focus  on. 
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Recently  the  President  of  Ukraine  entered  an  order  to  be  executed  no  later  than 
December  1,  1995.  It  provided  that  the  Ministry  of  Nationalities,  Migration,  and  Cults  and 
the  Ministry  of  Justice  should  examine  the  activities  of  organizations  established  on  the 
basis  of  their  religious  or  national  cultural  attributes  to  determine  if  they  are  operating 
in  accord  with  the  demands  of  legislation  of  Ukraine  and  their  own  provisions,  and  to  dis- 
continue work  of  those  organizations  transgressing  the  laws  of  Ukraine  and  their  own 
statutes. 

Another  order  to  be  executed  not  later  than  October  30,  1995,  was  the  following:  “The 
Ministry  of  Education,  the  Ministry  of  Culture,  the  State  Broadcasting  Committee,  and 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  are  to  examine  the  professional  level  of  representatives 
of  foreign  religious  organizations  who  rent  the  edifices  and  equipment  of  these  institu- 
tions.” The  order  further  directed  them  “to  implement  measures  for  discontinuation  of  the 
religious  propagandistic  and  other  activities  of  the  foreign  functionaries,  whose  dealings 
do  not  conform  to  the  laws  and  national  interests  of  Ukraine.” 

Of  course,  whether  something  conforms  to  Ukraine  “national  interest”  is  completely 
arbitrary,  and  the  language  is  vague  enough  to  allow  governmental  officials  to  deny  the 
requested  activities  of  minority  religious  organizations. 

Under  international  norms,  state  authority  with  respect  to  manifestations  of  religion 
either  by  individuals  or  by  religious  organizations  may  be  subject  only  to  such  limitations 
as  are  prescribed  by  law  and  are  necessary  to  protect  public  safety,  order,  health,  or  mor- 
als or  the  fundamental  rights  of  others.  Moreover,  such  limitations  on  manifestations  of 
religions  must  be  proportionate  to  its  aim  to  protect  any  of  the  listed  interests.  As  an 
example,  limitations  that  have  as  their  purpose  the  protection  of  morals  must  be  based 
on  principles  not  derived  exclusively  from  a single  religious  tradition. 

It  is  clear  Ukrainian  local  governmental  authorities  believe  they  have  the  prerogative 
to  intrude  into  the  internal  affairs  of  religious  organizations.  For  instance,  the  Director 
for  Religious  Affairs  in  the  city  of  Kiev  said  that  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church  would 
be  permitted  to  baptize  only  100  people  into  their  faith  during  an  authorized  public  meet- 
ing. A recent  directive  from  the  President  of  Ukraine  specifically  directed  local  govern- 
ments to  exercise  greater  control  over  religious  organizations  within  their  territory. 

There  was  also  the  threat  of  having  visas  canceled  when  local  authorities  concluded 
that  the  religious  organizations  have  engaged  in  agitation  against  the  state  establishment. 
This  is  clearly  intimidating  to  a minority  religious  faith. 

Other  republics  also  provide  us  with  similar  examples  of  local  government  restric- 
tions on  religious  organizations.  On  July  3,  1995,  a decree  was  issued  by  the  cabinet  min- 
isters of  Belarus  concerning  activities  of  foreign  church  ministers.  The  decree  provided  in 
part:  “Foreign  church  ministers  can  be  invited  by  existing  religious  centers  only  after 
counsel  with  the  Council  of  Religious  Affairs  to  satisfy  needs  of  the  believers.  The  min- 
isters are  permitted  to  conduct  their  services  among  believers  of  their  denomination  on 
the  territory  of  church  activity  and  only  in  buildings  either  belonging  to  a particular 
church  or  having  long-term  leasing.” 

But  there  are  two  examples  involving  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist  churches  which 
show  the  inequality  of  treatment  by  local  government  authorities.  This  fall,  the  Adventist 
Church  planned  to  hold  meetings  in  one  city  using  foreign  evangelists.  However,  the 
church  was  informed  by  the  local  authorities  that  the  meetings  could  only  be  conducted 
by  a local  minister.  However,  at  approximately  the  same  time  in  another  city  in  Belarus, 
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the  administrative  head  of  that  city  granted  authority  for  a foreign  evangehst  to  hold 
similar  meetings  in  that  city. 

Several  countries  in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  are  also  contemplating  legislation 
that  would  severely  impact  minority  religious  groups.  In  Croatia,  consideration  is  being 
given  to  limit  the  activities  of  those  religious  organizations  that  do  not  have  a substantial 
number  of  members  already  in  their  country.  Other  countries  in  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe  are  considering  legislation  which  would  give  to  the  traditional  reUgious  organiza- 
tion within  the  country  privileges  not  enjoyed  by  other  religious  organizations  for  a speci- 
fied number  of  years. 

In  sum,  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  nationalism  is  on  the  rise,  with  a corresponding 
movement  toward  granting  the  dominant  religious  faith  or  faiths  within  that  state  privi- 
leges not  enjoyed  by  all.  This  inequality  restricts  the  religious  freedom,  speech,  and 
assembly  of  minority  religious  faiths. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Wise.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Boothby. 

That  finishes  our  presentations  from  the  panel  and  brings  us  to  the  point  where  we 
have  questions  fi*om  you  in  the  audience.  I would  ask  that  those  of  you  who  would  like 
to  ask  a question  after  being  recognized  by  me  proceed  to  this  microphone  on  my  right 
and  ask  your  question  there  so  that  we  can  have  the  question  and  all  of  the  responses 
put  in  our  record,  which  is  being  taped  today.  If  you  have  a specific  panelist  to  whom 
you’d  hke  to  direct  the  question,  please  indicate  his  or  her  name.  And  now  it’s  open  for 
your  questions. 

Yes,  in  the  back,  sir. 

Questioner.  Hi.  My  name  is  Scott  Hibbard,  and  I’m  with  the  U.S.  Institute  of  Peace. 
This  being  Washington,  we’re  always  very  interested  in  policy  prescriptions,  aside  from 
the  descriptions  which  you  all  have  so  ably  given.  I’m  quite  curious  for  all  the  members 
of  the  panel  what  your  feehngs  are  on  some  of  the  conclusions  which  Gerry  Powers  laid 
out  in  his  presentation. 

Mr.  Powers.  Does  anyone  remember?  [Laughter.] 

Questioner.  I mean  the  premise  that  there  is  more  than  one  answer  to  the  separa- 
tion of  church/state,  but  that  the  premise  of  some  kind  of  church/state  separation  is  a 
valuable  means  of  ensuring  some  kind  of  religious  hberty.  I guess  the  second  issue  would 
also  be  that  there’s  the  notion  of  rebuilding  or  helping  the  churches  rebuild  their  constitu- 
encies as  not  necessarily  seeing  these  new  areas  as  grounds  for  a conversion. 

Mr.  Wise.  Father  Kishkovsky  says  he’ll  respond. 

Fr.  Kishkovsky.  The  question  of  rehgious  liberty  is  clearly  one  that  I personally  and 
we  as  Americans  want  to  affirm  strongly.  At  the  same  time  I do  agree  with  Gerry  Powers’ 
point  that  we  cannot  effectively  approach  this  question  when  we  presume  that  the  only 
model  that  will  work  is  the  American  one.  For  example,  in  Northern  Europe,  in  Scandina- 
via, I mean,  we  can  agree  or  disagree  about  this  obviously,  in  terms  of  whether  this  is 
good  or  bad,  but  the  reality  is  that  in  Scandinavia  you  have  state  churches.  They  happen 
to  be  Lutheran.  The  reality  also  is  that  by  and  large  as  a principle  and  as  an  experience 
religious  liberty  is  protected  in  Scandinavia.  I know  that  some  fi*ee  churches  would  cer- 
tainly criticize  that  model  in  Scandinavia  itself  So  would  the  Roman  Catholics  in  some 
places.  I’m  sure.  But  nonetheless,  more  and  more  as  years  have  passed  the  model  of  hav- 
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ing  an  established  church  in  such  countries  as  Scandinavia  has  not  militated  against  hav- 
ing guarantees  of  religious  liberty. 

Therefore  when  one  deals  with  the  situation  in  Croatia  or  Poland  or  Russia — who  are 
all,  after  all,  in  Europe  and  not  in  North  America — when  we  as  Americans  come  in  with 
only  our  model  in  mind,  they  very  quickly  point  out  that,  well,  in  Scandinavia  and  Great 
Britain  and  so  on  and  so  forth  there  are  European  democratic  societies  in  which  you  have 
a historic  religion  which  has  some  form  of  establishment  and  yet  very  strong  guarantees 
of  religious  liberty  for  others. 

Now,  I happen  to  be  personally  somewhat  uncomfortable  about  the  state-established 
church  model,  but  it  is  not  practical  as  a policy  prescription,  it  seems  to  me,  for  us  as 
Americans  in  the  OSCE  process  to  insist  only  upon  our  model.  And  therefore,  there  is  a 
certain  pluralism  of  models,  it  seems  to  me,  that  in  fact  exists. 

The  question  is,  is  religious  liberty  for  all,  and  certainly  especially  for  minorities,  pro- 
tected in  the  models  that  are  operating?  So  we  ought  to  have  the  kind  of  list  of  qualifica- 
tions or  criteria  without  necessarily  imposing  or  thinking  only  in  terms  of  our  own  Amer- 
ican model. 

Mr.  Wise.  Other  comments?  Yes,  Mr.  Boothby? 

Mr.  Boothby.  Many  of  you  may  know  that  I am  in  the  United  States  a separationist. 
But  I do  not  believe  that  we  can  impose  our  views  on  other  traditions.  But  I do  think 
that  there  are  two  principles  that  are  somewhat  uniquely  American  that  I think  are  very 
applicable  to  all  the  societies  that  we’re  dealing  with.  The  one  principle  which  Justice 
O’Connor  has  articulated  recently  is  that  no  one  within  the  country  should,  because  of 
his  religious  beliefs,  ever  be  considered  to  be  a political  outsider.  I think  that  is  a principle 
that  we  can  all  agree  on,  and  it’s  a basic  principle  necessary  for  equality  of  treatment. 

The  second  one  that  I am  increasingly  concerned  about  is  another  American  principle, 
and  that  is  that  the  state  should  to  the  least  extent  necessary  for  its  legitimate  govern- 
mental concerns  permit  governmental  intrusion  into  the  internal  affairs  of  religious 
organizations.  That’s  an  American  principle  that  I think  we  all  hope  every  country  will 
ultimately  put  in  place.  I think  some  of  the  countries  struggle  with  that  concept  after  hav- 
ing lived  under  years  of  Communist  domination  where  the  government  did  control  the 
religious  activities  of  religious  organizations.  But  to  the  extent  that  those  principles  apply, 
I think  the  American  model  is  very  realistic. 

Mr.  Wise.  Father,  would  you  like  to  comment?  Father  Papaioannou. 

Fr.  Papaioannou.  I just  wanted  to  make  a brief  comment.  It  is  very  difficult  for  those 
who  have  not  lived  in  or  whose  origin  is  not  connected  with  countries  that  have  estab- 
lished churches.  I’m  referring  in  particular  to  Orthodoxy,  both  in  Greece  and  in  Eastern 
Europe.  In  Greece  for  instance,  a church  has  identified  itself  with  the  ideas,  the  ideals, 
the  beliefs  of  the  people,  their  dreams  at  the  most  crucial  moments  of  their  existence. 
Take  for  instance  Greece  under  Turkish  conquest.  There  had  been  nothing  left  of  their 
faith,  but  also  of  their  ancestry,  of  their  civilization,  of  their  language  without  the  church. 
So  that  is  why,  because  the  church  plays  such  an  important  role  in  the  preservation  of 
those  ideals,  that  following  the  Greek  revolution  and  the  independence  of  the  Greek 
nation  as  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  everything  the  church  had  done  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  Helenism,  it  made  it  the  official  faith. 

That  doesn’t  mean  that  in  the  20th  century  that  we  should  continue  to  exclude  other 
people  from  having  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  conscience  and  people  to  visit  and  min- 
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isters  to  participate.  But  I talk  the  way  I talk  because  I am  an  American.  I have  this 
opportunity  to  see  how  things  work  here.  When  it  comes  to  Eastern  Europe,  I think  there 
is  a need  for  us  to  show  some  empathy,  because,  although  there  w^as  a period  of  70  years 
where  officially  atheism  was  the  religion  of  those  countries,  these  people  historically  are 
identified  with  Orthodoxy.  All  of  a sudden  communism  fell  and  so  many  of  us,  so  many 
religious  groups,  find  the  opportunity  to  go  to  Eastern  Europe  and  make  converts.  And 
it  is  not  an  easy  thing  for  them  to  accept.  It’s  difficult-  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Wise.  One  last. 

Fr.  Kishkovsky.  Just  a Httle  addendum.  The  principles  and  policy  implications  of 
estabhshing,  affirming,  and  protecting  refigious  and  dvil  fiberties  it  seems  to  me  we  can 
agree  on.  It’s  very  important,  though,  to  see  in  each  instance  what  the  texture  of  the 
actual  situation  is,  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  what  is  occurring.  Two  quick  examples. 

In  Russia,  in  the  secular  media,  for  a w'hile  the  following  tension  and  conflict  played 
itself  out.  A minority  refigious  group,  a new  refigious  group,  and  I have  in  mind  the  Unifi- 
cation Church,  had  in  the  process  of  its  contact  with  Russian  governmental  departments 
established  for  itself  a channel  through  which  it  was  able  (with  the  approval  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Education)  to  have  direct  access  to  teaching  of  values  in  Russian  schools.  Now, 
when  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  or  some  of  its  representatives  objected  to  that,  they 
were  attacked  as  being,  you  see,  against  refigious  liberty.  When  some  of  the  Russian 
Orthodox,  rather  than  attacking  what  had  occurred  with  the  Unification  Church  and  the 
Russian  Ministry  of  Education,  promoted  the  notion  that  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
should  have  some  access  to  the  teaching  of  values  in  the  Russian  schools,  then  they  were 
also  attacked  in  some  of  the  secular  media  for  seeking  dominance  and  domination. 

So  you  can’t  have  it  both  ways,  in  other  words.  If  a minority  group  can  achieve  some 
access  to  the  educational  system,  why  would  then  one  prevent  the  majority  group  firom 
having  some  in  appropriate  circumstances.  That’s  just  one  illustration  of  what  can  go  on 
around  these  issues  of  refigious  liberty. 

The  other  one  is  about  Ukraine.  When  Mr.  Boothby  was  speaking,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  in  Ukraine,  as  far  as  I know,  Ukrainian  national  interest  has  been  used  by  some 
of  these  civil  authorities  in  a way  that  puts  at  a disadvantage  minority  religious  groups, 
but  in  other  times  and  places  in  Ukraine,  Ukrainian  national  interest  as  interpreted  by 
some  local  authorities  has  been  used  against  the  majority,  in  fact,  because  among  the 
Orthodox  the  majority  is  still  without  any  question  the  Orthodox  group  which  associates 
itself  with  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church.  It’s  some  5,0()0  or  6,000  parishes.  It’s  by  far  the 
greatest,  the  largest  group.  And  yet  the  way  the  laws  have  been  written  and  interpreted 
has  allowed  in  a number  of  instances  local  authorities  to  make  decisions  which  put  at  a 
great  disadvantage  the  majority.  And  that  was  done  also  with  a riew  of  protecting  or 
advancing  Ukrainian  national  interests. 

So  sometimes  minorities  can  be  trapped  in  these  situations  and  sometimes  even 
majorities  can  be  trapped  by  how  law’s  and  civil  authorities  interrelate  and  function. 

Mr.  Wise.  Thank  you.  I saw  a hand  in  the  back  there. 

Questioner.  Hello.  Fm  John  Hanford  wdth  Senator  Lugar.  Fm  interested  in  asking 
some  of  the  panelists  what  they  think  can  be  done  when  w’e  see  one  denomination  strive 
to  achieve  for  itself  a position  of  dominance  in  that  country.  Perhaps  w’e  can  start  with 
our  Orthodox  fiiends  and  then  ask  Mr.  Powers  firom  the  Catholic  perspective. 
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And  then  I might  just  say  quickly  there  are  several  things  that  frustrate  me.  One 
would  be  that  many  traditions  over  the  years  have  worked  to  try  to  achieve  freedom  for 
the  Orthodox  Church  in  some  of  these  contexts.  Then  when  they  see  that  church  become 
suppressive  of  minority  faiths,  of  course  they  feel  betrayed  in  a sense. 

A second  thing  that  I think  causes  frustration  about  this  are  indications  that  there 
has  been  cooperation  behind  the  scenes  between  the  Orthodox  and  at  times  suppressive 
regimes  like  the  Soviets.  The  Furov  Report  would  be  one  indication  of  this  where  a KGB 
document  was  leaked  which  ranked  Orthodox  priests  according  to  their  cooperation  with 
the  church.  And  for  some  reason  the  priests  which  had  over  the  years  cooperated  very 
heavily  have  not  been  disciplined  since  that  time  and  still  some  of  them  remain  in  power 
and  still  in  a position  to  work  with  Communist  sympathizers. 

Another  thing  that  frustrates  me  personally  is  when  the  Orthodox  will  appropriately 
lobby  Congress  on  some  of  the  concerns  that  our  friend  from  Bethesda  was  mentioning. 
I have  a pile  of  things  that  weVe  gotten  in  Senator  Lugar’s  office  asking  for  our  help  as 
problems  that  you  mentioned  concerning  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchy  in  Turkey  and  prob- 
lems in  Cyprus.  And  this  is  entirely  appropriate.  But  Fm  asking  you  now  what  would  your 
counsel  be  as  many  of  us  would  like  to  work  with  the  Orthodox  so  that  they  perhaps 
maintain  or  enjoy  their  traditional  position  in  their  country  but  not  suppress  minority 
faiths.  What  would  your  thoughts  be  on  that? 

Fr.  Papaioannou.  Wonderful. 

Mr.  Wise.  Father  Papaioannou? 

Fr.  Papaioannou.  First  of  all,  thank  you  for  your  statement  and  all  your  support  for 
Orthodoxy.  And  Fm  sure  that  my  friend.  Father  Leonid,  will  be  the  better  person  to  talk 
about  the  Soviet  Union,  of  course.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  help  that  you  have  given  us, 
yes,  I appreciate  that,  but  I have  to  confess  that  when  it  comes  to  results  we  have  gotten 
zero.  Zero.  We  have  nothing.  I cannot  justify  any  results  coming  from  the  United  States 
and  from  other  denominations  in  support  of  our  Patriarchate.  So  that  doesn’t  mean  that 
I should  not  render  my  hand  to  you,  and  I believe  that  if  something  comes  to  my  atten- 
tion, for  instance,  and  of  course  the  only  area  that  I can  help  is  the  area  of  Greece  and 
already  I have  written  things.  And  I think  now  especially  now  with  Greece  being  in  the 
European  Community  has  to  open  and  it  is  open  and  there  are  churches — Evangelical 
churches  and  Roman  Catholic  institutions — in  Greece  that  began  coming  to  what  you  said 
before.  Unfortunately  we  have  not  gotten  anything. 

The  situation  with  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  with  which  we  have  asked  you  for 
help  is  deteriorating.  There  is  a slow  death.  And  so  don’t  tell  me  that  you  have  given  us, 
because  we  have  not  received. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Wise.  Father  Kishkovsky,  any  comments? 

Fr.  Kishkovsky.  I take  your  point  very  much  about  the  need  to  engage  the  Orthodox, 
among  other  religious  groups  and  churches,  on  the  question  of  the  protection  of  minority 
rights.  I would  have  to  say  that  when  I am  over  there  I suppose  I might  make  your 
speech,  and  that’s  as  it  should  be.  I have  made  your  speech.  When  Fm  here  I find  myself 
really  compelled  to  point  out  other  dimensions.  I think  it’s  very  important,  in  talking 
about  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  to  see  everything  that  is  happening  as  being  part  of 
this  so-called  post-Communist  era. 
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There  is  this  syndrome  of  social  reactions  to  very  disorienting  phenomena  and  new 
events  and  new  phenomena  for  those  societies.  And  the  reactions  are  generally  really 
quite  similar,  whether  it  is  Estonia  which  is  mostly  Lutheran,  or  Latvia  which  is  pri- 
marily Lutheran  and  Catholic  with  a small  Orthodox  minority,  or  primarily  Orthodox 
Romania  and  primarily  Orthodox  Russia.  That  is  the  reaction  after  a closed  system  col- 
lapses and  many  new  groups,  phenomena,  manifestations,  very  confusing  and  very  dis- 
orienting, enter  into  social  life.  The  reaction  of  the  society,  of  the  state,  and  of  the  tradi- 
tional churches,  all  of  them,  is  defensiveness  and  a certain  search  for  mechanisms  that 
would  bring  these  phenomena  under  some  form  of  limitation. 

And  it's  politically  and  psychologically  an  understandable  reaction,  but  we  do  need, 
as  Americans,  to  realize  that  these  reactions  are  part  of  this  period  of  the  collapse  of 
closed  systems  of  totalitarianism,  resulting  in  confusion — political,  religious,  philosophical, 
ideological,  economic.  And  in  a country  like  Latvia,  you  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  traditional  churches  are  considered  to  be  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Orthodox  and 
Baptist  because  they’ve  been  there  for  a long  time.  And  so  the  state  in  Latvia  regards 
these  churches  plus  the  Jewish  community  as  being  the  traditional  expressions  of  reli- 
gious life  in  Latvia  and  seeks  their  guidance  and  their  input  as  to  how  the  society  should 
deal  with  new  religious  phenomena. 

Something  of  the  same  dynamic  occurs  in  Russia,  where  the  majority  in  one  way  or 
another  is  connected  to  Russian  Orthodoxy.  Maybe  it’s  a kind  of  cultural  inheritance  for 
many  and  for  a smaller  number.  In  Russia  the  Baptists  in  certain  contexts  are  considered 
to  be  a traditional  church  because  they  have  been  there  for  some  time.  And  it  is  those 
new  groups  and  phenomena  that  come  from  other  countries  which  create  new  tensions 
and  difficulties.  We — they  think — we  must  try  to  stand  with  them  and  help  them  go 
through  this  period  in  some  way  that  is  as  just  and  equitable  and  juridically  proper  as 
possible,  protecting  the  rights  of  all.  But  I do  think  we  need  to  understand  what  the 
dynamic  of  reaction  to  the  new  phenomena  is. 

And,  finally,  on  the  KGB.  Yes,  there  was  KGB  secret  police  control,  manipulation, 
and  infiltration  of  religious  groups  throughout  the  Communist  world.  It  was  an 
ecumenical  phenomenon.  It  certainly  was  not  only  Orthodox.  It  was  ecumenical.  It  was 
interfaith,  in  fact.  Whether  you’re  speaking  of  Muslims  or  Jews  or  Buddhists  or  Roman 
Catholics  or  Orthodox  or  Protestants,  the  secret  police  were  pretty  much  about  the  same 
business  with  all  of  them.  In  the  churches  which  don’t  elect  their  officials  every  two  or 
3 years  but  which  ordain  and  elect  their  leaders  quite  often  for  life,  it  is  certainly  the 
case  that  some  of  those  who  were  in  some  fashion  implicated  are  still  in  office.  But  actu- 
ally that  at  least  gives  the  impetus  for  a continuing  moral  scrutiny.  What  did  it  mean 
that  under  this  tremendous  oppression  and  persecution  still  some  of  our  leaders,  maybe 
many  of  them,  were  in  one  fashion  or  another  coopted?  At  least  it’s  a continuing  issue. 

And  I must  say,  as  an  ecumenical  worker  and  an  ecumenical  colleague  of  many  who 
are  not  Orthodox,  I have  to  say  that  in  Protestant  churches,  for  example,  in  Eastern 
Europe,  it’s  been  a little  too  easy.  They’ve  elected  new  officials  and  there’s  “no  problem.” 
We  never  had  a problem,  you  see.  So  the  moral  issue  in  a sense  is  taken  off  the  agenda 
by  simply  kicking  out  a whole  generation  of  leaders  and  electing  new  ones.  We  have  no 
problem.  We  cleaned  up  our  house.  Yet  the  problem  remains:  morally  speaking  what  did 
it  mean  that  religious  leaders,  be  they  Baptist,  Orthodox,  or  others,  were  coopted  into  a 
system  of  state-controlled  manipulation?  That’s  the  real  issue  to  discuss,  not  have  those 
churches  who  have  gotten  new  leaders  done  the  right  thing.  Maybe  they’ve  done  the  right 
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thing,  but  they  also  refuse  to  discuss  the  issue  anymore.  There's  no  issue.  We  took  care 
of  our  problem  by  removing  the  old  leadership,  but  the  moral  problem  is  there.  How  did 
it  happen  the  religious  communities  were,  through  their  leaders,  in  many  instances 
coopted? 

Questioner.  I wanted  to  just  ask  the  Orthodox  gentleman  what  can  be  done — that 
really  was  the  point  of  my  question — what  can  be  done  to  address  situations  such  as  Bul- 
garia, Russia  increasingly,  and  even  Greece  as  you  mentioned,  where  the  Orthodox 
Church  is  seeking  to  assert  a more  controlling  influence  than  some  of  us  would  wish?  Is 
there  a mechanism  within  the  Orthodox  community  where  parts  of  the  Orthodox  commu- 
nity that  have  a different  perspective  are  speaking  out  forcefully  to  ask  of  their  brethren, 
because  you're  going  to  have  greater  credibility  than  some  of  the  rest  of  us?  Or  is  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  which  sometimes  in  the  past  has  been  more  mute  than  it 
should  be  at  times  of  religious  suppression,  have  they  spoken  out  trying  to  set  a standard 
where  one  denomination  will  not  assert  itself  over  others? 

Mr.  Powers.  Let's  finish  this  point,  if  we  may. 

Fr.  Kishkovsky.  We  should  continue  this  conversation.  Very  briefly  the  Orthodox 
Church  is  not  a highly  centralized  and  monolithic  body,  so  to  look  for  one  mechanism  in 
the  world  to  address  this  issue  in  every  country  is  impractical.  However,  I think  one  of 
the  mechanisms  that  ought  to  be  used  by  us  as  Americans,  as  American  citizens  and  as 
people  of  religious  faith  in  America,  would  be  to  make  sure  that  as  often  as  possible  our 
forays  into  those  regions  are  inter-Christian  and  maybe  inter-faith,  so  that  when  we 
appear  as  Americans  in  the  various  situations,  we  are  there  even  in  some  silent  way  as 
witnesses  to  the  fact  that  we  who  are  Orthodox,  Roman  Catholic,  Protestants,  Jewish,  and 
Muslim  in  the  United  States  have  a certain  commonality  of  concern  about  what  is  occur- 
ring in  the  context  of  religious  liberty  in  the  various  societies. 

I think  it's  a lot  less  helpful  when  it  is  a Roman  Catholic  delegation,  only  a Roman 
Catholic,  that  appears  in  Zagreb  and  then  only  an  Orthodox  delegation  that  appears  in 
Belgrade  and  only  a Protestant  delegation  goes  to  some  other  place.  Then  we  ourselves 
are  not  in  fact  modeling  what  is  our  best  intuition  about  what  interreligious  cooperation 
and  tolerance  is  all  about. 

Mr.  Wise.  Father  Papaioannou,  do  you  have  one  quick 

Fr.  Papaioannou.  What  I wanted  to  say  is  that  you  have  to  realize  that  when  you 
take  Greece,  for  example,  you  go  to  a village,  100  percent  of  these  people  are  baptized 
Orthodox.  The  country  as  a whole  has  a religious  tradition.  They  were  bom,  practically 
all  of  them,  baptized,  and  this  is  their  faith.  So  if  you  want  us  to  make — some  don't 
believe,  by  the  way,  in  proselytism;  we  Orthodox  do  not  believe  in  that.  So  if  you  have 
in  mind  that  Orthodoxy  should  accommodate  other  faiths  to  go  and  proselytize,  we  cannot 
do  it.  And  this  is  what  you  are  facing  in  most  of  the  Orthodox  countries  with  the  exception 
for  the  time  being  in  the  countries  behind  the  old  Iron  Curtain. 

Questioner.  I think  what  people  would  wish  for  is  the  same  freedoms  that  the 
Orthodox  enjoy  here.  You  know,  the  Southern  Baptists  are  the  largest  denomination,  that 
they  do  not  suppress  the  Orthodox  in  this  country.  It  would  be  nice  to  see  the  Baptists 
in  Greece,  if  they  wanted  to  build  a church,  because  there  are  Baptists  there,  be  given 
permission  by  the  government 

Fr.  Papaioannou.  I agree  with  you. 

Questioner  [continuing].  But  often  they  are 
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Fr.  Papaioannou.  I agree  with  you. 

Questioner  [continuing].  Flatly  denied. 

Fr.  Papaioannou.  I agree  with  you  completely.  If  there  is  a group  of  people  that 
legally  applies  for  a church,  they  must  be  accommodated.  And  I believe  that  you  feel  the 
same  way. 

Questioner.  Fm  just  encouraging  you  Orthodox  to  speak  to  your  brethren.  We’ve 
helped  you,  tried  to  help  you  on  a number  of  fronts.  We  will  continue  to.  And  no  country 
is  perfect,  but  we  would  like  to  see  the  reciprocal  concern 

Fr.  Papaioannou.  You  have  a man  here  who  has  served  as  the  head  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  and  he  feels  more  than  anybody  else  this  ecumenical  spirit,  and  I 
am  sure  that  he  will  pursue  that.  And  on  behalf  of  the  other  part  that  is  Greek  Ortho- 
doxy, I’m  saying  to  you  that  we  will  continue  to  advance  that  spirit  of  ecumenism. 

Mr.  Wise.  I think  your  question’s  been  pretty  well  answered.  You  can  please  sit 
down.  But  Mr.  Powers  had  a comment. 

Mr.  Powers.  Well,  I want  to  address  your  concern  about  dominance,  which  relates 
to  Lee  Boothby’s  principle  that  religious  identity  should  not  make  one  a political  outsider. 
I think  the  traditional  distinction  between  church/state  and  state  and  society  might  be 
helpful  here.  Clearly  no  single  church  should  dominate  the  state.  Clearly  no  single  church 
should  use  its  tradition  or  history,  its  dominance,  to — in  terms  of  its  numbers — to  limit 
the  religious  freedom  of  other  bodies.  And  I think  we  all  agree  with  that.  I agreed  with 
almost  everything,  every  concern  that  Lee  Boothby  mentioned  regarding  Ukraine,  for 
instance.  I agree  that  those  are  violations. 

But  I don’t  think  that  you  can  expect  or  it  is  a requirement  of  religious  hberty  that 
every  religion  have  the  same  influence  in  society.  It’s  only  natural  that  the  Cathohc 
Church  in  Poland  would  have  more  influence  in  Polish  society  and  culture  than  the  Sev- 
enth Day  Adventists  or  the  Orthodox.  And  the  reverse  is  true  in  Russia,  for  example. 

And  I don’t  think  you  can  expect  a church  that’s  a majority  simply  to  refrain  from 
speaking  to  issues  that  they  feel  very  much  affect  their  moral  teachings  or  human  dignity 
simply  because  they  will  have  too  much  influence  on  public  policy.  Part  of  the  right  to 
religious  liberty  is  that  you  have  an  opportunity  to  free  speech  so  that  you  can  address 
matters  of  private  concern  and  also  public  concern. 

And  a lot  of  the  debate  that’s  taking  place  regarding  constitutional  questions  in  East- 
ern Europe  relates  to  this  question  of  the  secular  state  and  what  that  means.  What  at 
least  the  majority  religions  fear  in  the  efforts  to  put  in  the  constitution  that  the  state  is 
a secular  state,  is  a partial  return  to  the  bad  old  days  under  communism  or  they  see  that 
as  perhaps  an  introduction  of  what  they  consider  extreme  versions  of  secularism  coming 
from  the  West  where  religion  is  essentially  privatized  and  marginalized  in  society.  They 
would  legitimately  see  that  as  a problem. 

So  I think  you  can  demand  all  religions  should  have  equal  access,  but  I don’t  think 
you  can  demand  that  they  all  have  equal  influence  in  society. 

Mr.  Wise.  Any  other  comments  down  there? 

Ms.  Homer.  Well,  just  one  very  brief  comment  along  the  same  lines.  I think  Gerry 
used  a term  of  church  preference  model,  and  I would  go  even  a little  further  than  you 
have  that  I don’t  think  that  a state  is  under  any  obligation  to  support  churches  that  do 
not  represent  the  majority  of  the  culture.  You  know,  obviously  in  Russia  the  Church  of 
the  Saviour  is  not  being  reconstructed  with  the  kopeks  from  the  faithful  believers.  There’s 
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a great  deal  of  state  money  going  in,  and  I don’t  think  anyone  would  argue  that  foreign 
religious  organizations  or  necessarily  other  religious  organizations  should  have  the  same 
privilege.  But  it  always  goes  back  to  the  right,  the  right  to  be  free  from  arbitrary  treat- 
ment, the  right  to  be  able  to  express  one’s  faith  and  lead  others  to  that  faith  as  such. 

Mr.  Wise.  Lee  Boothby. 

Mr.  Boothby.  Just  a brief  comment  in  response  to  the  last  question.  There  are 
interesting  things  occurring.  President  Yeltsin  within  the  last  few  months,  two  or  3 
months  as  I recall,  has  appointed  a council  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  various  reli- 
gious communities  in  Russia.  I think  that  group  really  has  the  potential  of  resolving  a 
lot  of  problems  if,  in  fact,  all  of  the  religious  groups — Catholic,  Orthodox,  Protestants  and 
the  other  religious  communities — actually  seize  that  as  an  opportunity  to  do  what  we  have 
really  done  effectively  in  the  United  States. 

I have  been  impressed  by  involvement  which  a number  of  us  have  had  in  ecumenical 
groups.  I serve,  as  do  a number  of  you,  on  the  Religious  Liberty  Committee  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  which  is  made  up  not  only  of  constituent  groups  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  but  also  the  Catholics  and  Jewish  groups  and  other  groups 
that  are  not  members  of  the  National  Council.  The  Religious  Freedom  Restoration  Coali- 
tion four  times  a year  brings  together  all  the  religious  groups  in  the  United  States  and 
we  talk  out  the  problems.  We  may  not  agree  on  everything,  but  we  talk  out  the  problems. 

A couple  of  months  ago  I was  meeting  with  the  adviser  to  President  Kuchma,  and 
he  was  searching.  He  was  sa)dng.  What  can  we  do  to  bring  the  religious  groups  together 
in  Ukraine,  because  at  that  time,  as  you  may  remember,  they  tried  to  bury  the  patriarch 
of  the  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church,  and  there  were  a lot  of  problems.  I think  there  is  a 
real  searching,  both  voluntarily  and  by  government,  to  bring  the  groups  together. 

And  if  Orthodox  and  Catholics  and  Protestants  can  get  together  like  we  have  here, 
we  may  not  agree,  but  there  are  some  common  problems  that  we  all  experience.  For 
instance,  in  Ukraine  there  is  a commonality  of  problems  as  was  indicated,  according  to 
what  region  you  happen  to  live  in.  And  if  the  Orthodox  and  Catholics  and  Protestants  and 
Jewish  groups  and  other  religions  can  get  together  in  dialog  and  talk  about  the  problem, 
it’s  going  to  eliminate  a lot  of  the  problems  that,  when  we  stand  off  and  throw  stones  at 
each  other,  exacerbate  the  problem. 

Mr.  Wise.  All  right.  You  still  have  a question  there?  Ck>od. 

Questioner.  Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  panel.  I’m  Sam  Ericsson  of  Advocates 
International.  I’d  just  like  to  make  one  comment.  I read  the  United  Nations  Charter  the 
other  day,  opening  lines  that  there’s  a commitment  to  practice  tolerance  and  live  together 
in  peace  with  one  another  as  good  neighbors.  It’s  the  first  few  lines  of  the  charter.  I agree 
with  Lee  Boothby  that  if  the  six  of  you  were  running  the  show  we  could  get  these  issues 
resolved  quite  quickly. 

I do  feel  that  we  have  all  failed,  all  faith  traditions — Evangelicals,  which  is  my  faith 
tradition,  Protestants,  Catholic,  Orthodox,  Jewish — we’ve  all  failed  in  one  very  serious 
area:  We  only  speak  up  when  we’re  under  attack.  It’s  rare  when  we  speak  up  for  the  oth- 
ers. And  therefore  I think  we  should  all  as  we  end  the  year  admit  that  in  1995  we  fell 
short.  In  1996  let’s  do  better. 

What  to  do?  Some  specifics.  And  I have  submitted  a very  brief  statement  that 
includes  this.  One  specific  thing  is  to  let  us  speak  with  one  voice  on  behalf  of  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  Church  who  has  been  denied  the  right  to  operate  its  seminary  for  25  years.  Let 
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US  speak  with  one  voice.  Let  the  Roman  Cathohc  community,  let  the  Protestant  commu- 
nity, let  all  speak  to  this  issue. 

Fve  been  to  Ankara  three  times  on  this  issue  myself,  but  when  I get  to  Ankara  they 
say  to  me,  if  the  Greeks  would  love  their  neighbor  as  themselves  in  Greece,  maybe  we 
would  see  some  progress  in  Turkey.  That  may  be  politics,  but  thaPs  again  their  response 
to  me,  and  Fm  not  here  to  attack  Greece. 

The  irony  though  is — and  this  is  the  point  that  John  Hanford  raised — is  in  Bulgaria, 
where  Fve  been  a dozen  times.  For  the  last  4 years  a very  small  Bible  institute  has  been 
fighting  for  registration  for  the  right  to  exist.  And  theyVe  been  there  in  Bulgaria  for  150 
years,  so  theyVe  part  of  the  tradition.  Baptist.  They  were  ahnost  shut  down,  and  not  a 
single  Orthodox  clergy  spoke  up  one  time  for  a little  group  of  25  or  30  people  meeting 
in  a httle  room  trying  to  learn  the  scriptures.  Not  one  Orthodox.  Let’s  all  admit  we  fell 
short  in  1995,  but  let  us  all  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  to  do  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  them  do  unto  you.  That  is  what  all  refigions  say  they  believe  in,  and  they  give  hp 
service  to.  And  I say  let’s  for  1995,  let’s  speak  with  one  voice  on  issues  like  Halki,  and 
issues  like  those  in  Bulgaria. 

And  with  that  I would  like  to  introduce  one  guest  here  this  morning  who  is  a judge 
in  Bulgaria,  has  been  a judge  for  3 years.  He  is  vice  chairman  of  the  Rule  of  Law  Institute 
that  focuses  on  these  issues.  He’s  been  involved  in  these  issues.  He  has  lived  there  for 
28  years  imder  the  system.  And  he  has  just  one  little  parting  comment  and  a question 
and  a challenge  to  the  panel.  His  name  is  Alexey  Ivanov,  and  he  is  here  for  two  more 
days  before  he  returns  with  his  wife  to  Bulgaria.  If  he  could,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  make 
a closing  comment  and  make  a question? 

Mr.  Wise.  If  you’ll  make  it  not  too  lengthy,  please  come  forward.  Yes?  Not  too  long 
because  our  time  is  running  out,  but  please,  sir,  you  have  a question. 

Questioner.  I just  only  want  to  read  part  of  my  statement,  just  to  make  my  point 
clear,  because  Fm  sure  that  the  members  of  the  panel  imderstand  what’s  going  on  in  Bul- 
garia, but  Fm  not  sure  that  the  people  in  the  room  understand  what’s  going  on  in  my 
country.  The  problem  facing  Protestants  is  a very  practical  one.  For  example,  it’s  nice  to 
talk  about  the  fi:^dom  of  worship.  I just  want  to  excuse  myself  I want  to  read  it  to  make 
it  more  fast,  because  Fm  not  so  fluent  in  English.  But  that  freedom  sounds  very  hollow 
when  in  1994  the  government  began  similarly  canceling  the  registration  statutes  of  many 
Protestant  church  groups,  thereby  preventing  them  from  owning  or  renting  any  place  to 
meet  or  entering  into  any  binding  contracts.  It  has  had  a devastating  impact  on  many 
church  groups. 

I have  been  a regional  judge  in  Sofia  for  over  3 years.  When  someone  of  the  Orthodox 
faith  is  in  my  court  in  a case  against  Roman  Catholic,  Muslim  and  Jew,  their  religious 
tradition  cannot  be  relevant  to  the  way  I make  my  decision.  According  to  our  constitution 
all  citizens  shall  be  equal  before  the  law  and  there  shall  be  no  privileges  or  restrictions 
on  the  grounds  of  religion. 

These  level-playing-field  principles  should  govern  when  it  comes  to  how  the  states 
view  Protestant  and  other  faiths  under  the  law.  Protestants  do  not  ask  for  preferential 
treatment  in  Bulgaria.  They  don’t  want  to  be  treated  any  better  than  Eastern  Orthodox, 
Roman  Cathohc,  Muslims  or  Jews.  But  they  do  not  want  to  be  treated  any  worse  either. 
All  they  ask  is  that  they  be  treated  by  the  government  as  equal  before  the  law  and  the 
constitution  requires. 
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At  this  holiday  season  when  we  sing  Christmas  carols  about  doing  good  will  toward 
one  another,  it’s  my  hope  that  all  the  faiths’  traditions  can  come  together  to  promote  an 
open  society  in  Bulgaria.  I challenge  the  leaders  of  the  faiths  represented  here  today  to 
help  Bulgaria  put  into  practice  its  constitutional  provision  and  the  cornerstone  of  all  law, 
as  taught  by  Jesus  and  other  religious  leaders,  to  do  to  others  as  you  would  have  them 
do  to  you. 

And  here’s  my  question.  Will  you  be  willing  to  help  advance  this  principle  on  behalf 
of  minority  faiths  in  Bulgaria?  I’m  asking  this  question  because  there  is  nobody  to  speak 
to  my  country.  There  is  a small  Protestant  group.  Most  of  the  people  are  out  of  jobs.  The 
pastors  live  all  their  life  under  the  Communist  regime,  and  they  have  a difficulty  just  to 
speak  for  their  people.  That’s  my  question. 

Mr.  Wise.  Who  would  like  to  comment?  Father  Kishkovsky? 

Fr.  Kishkovsky.  Would  I be  willing  to  help  advance  these  principles  on  behalf  of 
minority  faiths  in  Bulgaria?  Yes.  But  then  we  have  to  find  a way  to  do  it,  and  then  it 
becomes  a question  of  mechanisms,  channels  and  who  are  the  people  in  the  Orthodox  and 
other  communities  who  will  do  that  together.  But  I don’t  think  you  would  find  in  the 
Orthodox  community  in  North  America  opposition  to  your  point  of  view  on  the  grounds 
of  just  simple  fairness.  Maybe  you  would  find  it,  but  I think  it  would  be  a minority  view. 

At  the  same  time  certainly  the  Orthodox — speaking  now  only  about  the  Orthodox — 
clearly  feel  in  the  situations  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  that  they  are  under  some- 
thing of  an  assault  from  religious  groups  from  outside.  Now,  whether  this  is  correct  or 
not  is  debatable  perhaps.  But  the  fact  is  that  I know  Russia  better  than  Sofia.  I’ve  been 
in  Sofia,  but  clearly  when  you  turn  on  the  television  set  in  Moscow  and  you  hear  on  Sun- 
day morning  two,  three,  four  preachers  who  are  Protestants,  who  are  on  the  television 
because  they  could  buy  the  time — right?  The  Russian  Orthodox  Church  does  not  have  the 
money  to  buy  the  time.  And  so  they  do  feel  under  a kind  of  cultural  assault  from  religious 
groups  of  various  kinds.  And  when  they  see  that,  they  feel  that  these  are  well-funded 
groups,  well-supported.  This  does  not  apply  to  what  you  have  been  saying  in  Bulgaria 
about  the  Bulgarian  Protestants  who  need  to  have  their  rights  defended.  We  should  all 
do  that,  and  I will  do  it,  if  I can,  with  you. 

But  in  some  of  the  situations  the  Orthodox  may  be  the  majority  in  a given  place  but 
feel  as  if  they  are  a minority  in  the  world  scene,  very  much  under  assault  from  new  reli- 
gious groups,  new  philosophies,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  I tell  them  that  they  should  be  much 
less  worried  than  they  are.  Believe  me,  I make  that  speech  in  Orthodox  settings.  But  I 
think  we  need  to  enter  imaginatively  into  what  this  feeling  and  attitude  and  perception 
is,  because  if  we  understand  that  then  we  will  be  better  able  to  address  it.  If  we  don’t 
understand  it,  we  will  be  speaking  at  cross  purposes  with  them  and  we’ll  not  be  engaging 
them  at  all. 

Mr.  Wise.  Other  comments? 

Fr.  Papaioannou.  I agree  with 

Mr.  Wise.  Father  Papaioannou? 

Fr.  Papaioannou  [continuing].  The  father  on  the  matter.  Perhaps  we  can  help  you. 
We  have  to  know  better  the  subject,  because  I don’t  know  it,  and  see  what  we  can  do. 

I also  wanted  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Mr.  Ericcson  for  what  he  said.  About 
going  to  Ankara  two,  three  times  is  true.  And  I think  his  comment — I was  just  saying 
something  about  you,  Mr.  Ericcson.  I wanted  to  express  my  appreciation  and  the  apprecia- 
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tion  of  the  church  and  of  the  Patriarch  for  all  your  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Patriarchate 
and  the  Theological  School  of  Halki. 

Now,  I have  a comment.  When  your  friends  in  Ankara  told  you  let  the  Greeks  show 
their  friendliness  to  their  neighbor,  my  answer  to  that  is  that  in  Thrace  there  are  about 
100,000,  120,000  Turks.  The  numbers  are  increasing.  They  are  not  decreasing.  In  Con- 
stantinople, in  Istanbul,  when  I was  there  in  1958,  there  were  about  100  officially.  This 
is  the  human  rights  ethnic  identity,  the  Greeks  of  Turkey.  According  to  this  report  that 
was  written  here,  there  were  110,000  Greeks.  According  to  the  report  there  are  about 
2,500.  I can  tell  you  there  are  about  2,000  people  and  most  of  them  are  elderly.  So  you 
missed  the  point  there,  Mr.  Ericcson.  You  should  have  told  them. 

Questioner.  [Off  mike] 

Fr.  Papaioannou.  Good.  Thank  you.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Wise.  Any  other  final  comments? 

Ms.  Homer.  I just 

Mr.  Wise.  Yes? 

Ms.  Homer  [continuing].  Have  one  very  brief  one  responding  to  what  John  Hanford 
had  to  say.  We  found  in  both  Ukraine  and  in  Russia  within  the  last  12  months  that  group 
meetings — and  Lee  Boothby  was  one  of  the  proponents  of  them — amongst  the  leadership 
of  a wide  variety  of  denominations  in  those  countries  were  very  useful  to  talk  about  these 
religious  liberty  issues.  We  developed  an  enormous  amount  of  interfaith  understanding 
and  moved  rather  quickly  into  discussing  some  of  the  legitimate  and  technical  legal  issues 
that  are  associated  with  them.  And  I would  suggest  that  CSCE  might  want  to  consider 
having  the  roving  series  of  conferences  in  member  states  rather  than  requiring  people  to 
come  to  a central  location  at  which  people  such  as  Father  Kishkovsky  could  get  some  of 
the  key  people  from  the  Orthodox  Church.  We  could  bring  together  people  from  other 
groups  and  really  have  a hands-on  dialog.  I think  it  would  be  extremely  productive  and 
worth  thinking  about. 

Mr.  Wise.  Well,  thank  you  very  much.  Our  time  is  up.  And  I thank  you  all  for  being 
an  excellent  audience  and  our  panelists  for  bringing  a very  stimulating  discussion,  which 
I believe  really  has  produced  some  progress,  at  least  among  those  sitting  up  here  in  terms 
of  dealing  with  some  of  the  great  problems  that  are  faced  by  religions  today,  particularly 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  And  I think  that  this  adds  to  our 
Commission’s  briefings  on  this  subject,  and  I think  we’re  going  to  be  trying  to  have  more 
in  the  series  and  we  would  welcome  your  attendance  whenever  they  occur.  Thank  you  all 
very  much. 

[Whereupon  at  11:59  p.m.,  the  Commission  was  adjourned.] 

[Written  Inserts  follow] 
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1.  THE  NATURE  OF  RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM 


In  tnis  presentation  I will  not  attempt  to  give  details  adout 
particular  countries  and  situations  but  concentrate  on  outlining 
some  ot  tne  major  tactors  and  trends  wnicn  attect  religious 
treedom  in  tne  area. 

In  order  to  do  tnis  we  need  to  clarity  wnat  religious  treedom  is. 
Tnis  is  not  as  simple  as  it  mignt  at  tirst  appear,  tor  religion 
is  not  an  isolated,  private  corner  ot  lite:  indeed  it  is  otten 
tne  centre  ot  lite.  It  can  snape  wnat  people  do  in  economics,  in 
education,  in  tamilies  and  in  politics.  Tnis  pervasive  intluence 
is  one  reason  wny,  tor  example,  tne  U.S.  Constitution  negins  its 
own  list  ot  protections  witn  religious  treedom. 

Tnis  also  means  tnat  treedom  ot  religion  necessarily  involves 
rignts  tar  neyond  tnose  tnat  explicitly  mention  religion.  Freedom 
ot  speecn  and  treedom  ot  tne  press  are  essential  to  religious 
taitn.  Similarly,  treedom  ot  association  is  vital  to  any  communal 
expression  ot  taitn.  Witnout  tnese  protections  tnen  any  mere 
treedom  ot  worsnip  can  easily  necome  irrelevant.  Tne  arenas  ot 
religious  treedom  occur  otten  tar  removed  trom  places  ot  worsnip: 
tney  can  ne  in  tamilies,  political  parties,  universities, 
workplaces  and,  especially,  in  scnools.  Religious  treedom  is  a 
question  ot  tne  degree  to  wnicn  people  are  tree  and  ante  to  live 
out  tneir  neliets  in  tneir  lives.  It  requires  protection  in  every 
area  ot  society.  We  snould  not  contine  it  to  personal  or 
ecclesiastical  matters. 

Tnere  are  also  ditticulties  in  ^nowing  wnat  constitutes  religious 
discrimination:  tnere  is  no  consensus  anywnere  anout  tne  place  ot 
religion  in  state  scnools;  one  peri^on’s  treedom  is  anotner 
person's  discrimination.  As  we  will  note  Delow,  religion  is 
intertwined  witn  otner  concerns,  notaniy,  in  tne  CSCE  areas,  witn 
etnno-cultural  tensions.  Is  anti-semitism  a religious  matter?  Are 
tne  contlicts  in  tne  tormer  Yugoslavia  (or  Nortnern  Ireland) 
religious  ones  or  national  ones?  (in  tnis  setting  "etnnic 
cleansing"  is  also  "religious  cleansing").  Tensions  involving 
etnnic  Russians  living  in  tne  new  countries  in  tne  CIS  area  also 
invarianiy  involve  religious  tensions  ot  Catnolic/Ortnodox  (tne 
Baltics)  and  Muslim/Ortnodox  (Central  Asia,  tne  Caucasus).  We 
cannot,  and  tnere  is  no  need  to,  nave  precise  criteria  anout  tne 
demarcation  points:  nut  we  snould  ne  aware  tnat  tnere  is  a 
continuum  and  ne  sensitive  to  all  its  dimensions. 

In  a perverse  way  tnis  is  a type  ot  good  news  in  tnat  many 
religion;*  treedom  concerns  are  not  so  mucn  additional  cnaiienges 
tor  CSCE  nut  ratner  require  it  to  continue  its  ongoing  work  tor 
numan  rignts  witn  intensitied  attention  to  religious  tactors  and 
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actors.  Nevertheless  religion  does  introduce  several  new  foci. 
Some  of  these  are: 

1 We  need  increased  awareness  of  reliolaus—hi^tories , 

sc  ri  mi  nation  and  oppression.  Often  tnis  may  simply  involve 
becoming  educated  about  the  religious  composition  and  dynamics  of 
these  societies.  But,  since  much  American  secular  higher 
education  in  the  political  sphere  has  for  a long  time  assumed 
that  religion  was  a retrograde  and  historical  phenomena  that  was 
going  to  go  away  as  we  become  enlightened,  this  has  been  a 
weakness  in  much  of  our  political  analysis.  As  a consequence 
human  rights  groups,  while  doing  excellent  work  in  other  areas, 
have  sometimes  not  been  well  equipped  to  deal  with  religious 
groups.  They  often  move  in  different  circles.  The  sufferings  of 
journalists  and  political  dissidents  are  often  closer  to  hand  and 
therefore  more  apparent.  While  dramatic  instances  attract 
attention,  we  can  miss  the  ongoing  restrictions  and  harassment  of 
groups  often  considered  marginal  to  the  overall  society, 
especially  if,  like  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  they  are  uncongenial  to 
many  of  us.  For  example,  any  group  labelled  with  the  term 
"fundamentalist,"  the  latest  American  addition  to  pop  sociology, 
can  usually  expect  to  have  its  concerns  trivial ised  and  its 
grievances  ignored. 

2.  We  need  to  focus  on  human  riahts  which  come  to  the  fore  in 
■religious  sphere.  These  aj-e,  especially,  freedom  to  worship,  to 
maintain  places  of  worship,  to  propagate  one's  faith,  to  change 
one's  religion  (which  means  that  religion  should  never  be  treated 
as  if  it  were  only  a matter  of  culture),  to  raise  one's  children 
in  the  faith,  and  to  maintain  an  individual  and  communal  life 
which  manifests  one's  belief. 

3.  We  need  to  highlight  discrimination  which  occurs  on  religious 
^rounds  in  the  protection  of  human  rights  and  in  opportunities  to 
Be  involved  in  social  and  political  life.  The  other  side  of  this 
highlighting  states  that  refuse  to  make  allowances  on  religious 
grounds  to  social  practices  which  are  otherwise  required  in  the 
society  (for  example,  conscientious  objection  to  military 
service) . 

2 . FACTORS  IN  VIOLATIONS  OF  RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM 

There  are  a variety  of  personal  and  other  idiosyncratic  elements 
in  violations  of  religious  freedom:  these  include  expansionist 
states,  as  in  the  former  Yugoslavia;  internal  chaos  which 
prevents  the  exercise  of  rights;  the  lack  of  the  rule  of  law  due 
to  inadequacies  in  and  delays  in  developing  legal  systems 
(Belarus);  historical  political  tensions-  Greece  and  Turkey, 
Armenia  and  Turkey.  Beyond  these  there  are  broader  factors  which 
make  religious  freedom  problematic  in,  especially,  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  CSCE  area.  The  major  factors  are: 
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Repressive  Strains  Within  Orthodox  Christianity 
Militant  Islamist  Movements 

c.  The  legacy  of  Communism,  now  often  combined  with  nationalism. 

As  you  are  all  far  more  aware  than  I,  the  real  world  does  not 
present  its  problems  to  us  in  these  discrete  categories.  While 
ideas  have  legs,  concrete  societies  are  never  simply  walking 
ideas.  All  of  these  factors  are  closely  intertwined  with  one 
another  historically  and  politically  , and  also  with  a myriad  of 
local  circumstances.  Nevertheless  I hope  it  will  be  helpful  to 
give  an  outline  of  these  factors. 

a.  ORTHODOXY 


Much  of  Eastern  Europe  has  been  moulded  by  the  view  that 
government  control  of  religion  is  simply  the  normal  state  of 
affairs.  Communist  domination  schooled  generations  to  believe 
that  the  state  had  to  impose  basic  doctrines.  Even  many  who 
opposed  communism,  and  suffered  for  it,  still  yearned  not  for  an 
open  society  but  merely  for  state  enforcement  of  different 
beliefs . 

In  many  cases  Communism  built  on  long  established  monopolistic 
traditions  in  Orthodoxy.  Orthodox  churches^  have  seen  themselves 
in  the  most  literal  sense  as  the  continuation  of  the  rioly  Homan 
Empire,  a divinely  ordainea  social  order  witn  a diviueiy  ordained 
ruler.  For  a thousand  years  after  the  fall  of  Rome  the  eastern 
Orthodox  branch  of  the  empire  continued  in  Byzantium.  It  was 
centred  in  the  "second  Rome",  Constantinople  (now  Istanbul). 

After  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  Moscow  became  the  "Third  Rome" 
and  its  rulers  married  into  the  family  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor 
and  took  on  the  Roman  title  of  Tsar  (Caesar). 

Consequently  while,  for  a time,  Protestantism  and,  more  recently, 
Catholicism  have,  in  principal  at  least,  supported  religious 
freedom.  Orthodoxy  continues  to  intertwine  church  and  state  in  a 
"symphony",  united  in  their  joint  mission.  This  union  has 
conditioned  many  Orthodox  to  accept  and  even  welcome  state 
imposed  practices.  There  are  noble  exceptions,  notably  Gleb 
Yakunin  and,  certainly,  all  religious  bodies  at  times  succumb  to 
state  pressure.  But  the  Orthodox  intertwining  of  political  and 
ecclesiastical  roles  gives  it  less  reason  to  reject  such 
pressure.  This  is  not  helped  by  the  fact  that  many  Orthodox 
Bishops,  particularly  in  Russia,  are  the  same  ones  who  cooperated 
with  the  Soviet  regime. 

Orthodoxy's  authoritarian  strains  are  tied  to  its  strengths.  It 
emphasises  continuity  from  the  time  of  the  apostles  and  it 
struggles  to  maintain  this  heritage  faithfully.  But  it  often 
cannot  deal  well  with  new  situations  and  reacts  defensively  and 
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repressively  when  it  feels  threatened.  It  also  gave  cohesion  and 
identity  to  many  eastern  nations  while  under  Islamic  rule  (it  is 
well  to  remember  that  most  of  Eastern  Europe  was  ruled  by  Islamic 
governments  for  several  centuries:  rule  which^  in  some  cases, 
only  ended  this  century).  The  millet  system  provided  a degree  of 
religious  freedom  by  allowing  a measure  of  self  government  for 
recognised  religious  communities  as  long  as  they  remained  under 
the  Islamic  umbrella.  This  also  put  ecclesiastical  authorities  in 
the  position,  whether  they  wanted  it  or  not,  of  being  the 
governors  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  religious/  national 
community.  One  consequence  is  that  Orthodoxy  often  identifies 
itself  with  the  nation  and  the  nation  with  itself.  Other 
religious  bodies,  whether  Catholic,  Protestant,  Islamic,  Jewish, 
or  other  more  recently  arrived  forms,  are  treated  as  foreign 
interlopers . 

Some  results  of  this  are  that  the  Romanian  Orthodox  Church  is 
seeking  to  be  declared  the  "National  Church.”  In  Bulgaria  the 
government  discriminates  against  Protestants  and  new  religions, 
and  there  are  bureaucratic  restrictions  and  invidious  media 
propaganda.  The  Ukraine  experiences  tension  between  Orthodox  and 
Catholics.  The  Armenian  Apostolic  Church  is,  under  a 1991  law 
"the  National  Church  of  the  Armenian  people"  and,  in  1995,  there 
are  increasing  attacks  on  minority  religious  groups  (Jehovah’s 
Witnesses,  Protestants,  Baha'i,  Hare  Krishnas).  Meanwhile  Serbian 
leaders  manipulate  Orthodox  sentiment  to  justify  their  actions  in 
the  former  Yugoslavia.  Moves  in  the  Russian  Parliament  to  curtail 
"non-traditional " religious  influences  have  had  strong  Orthodox 
backing.  There  is  certainly  an  influx  of  troubling  sects  into 
Russia  (including  the  Aum  Shinri  Kyo,  which  has  been  accused  of 
the  nerve  gas  attacks  on  the  Tokyo  subway),  while  some 
evangelical  movements  have  been  insensitive  to  Russian  culture. 
But  the  proposed  restrictions  cut  a wide  swathe,  would  restrict 
most  non-Orthodox  groups,  and  continue  to  be  a political 
football . 

Such  pressures  are  not  confined  to  the  old  Warsaw  Pact  countries. 
In  Greece  many  Orthodox  Bishops  back  political  discrimination 
against  other  religions,  while  the  government  has  even  set  its 
secret  service  against  non-Orthodox.  Old  Calendarists  (dissenting 
Orthodox),  Jehovah's  Witnesses  and  Evangelicals  suffer 
discrimination.  The  discriminatory  laws  enacted  under  the  Metaxas 
dictatorship  (1936-1940)  are  still  in  force  and  are  occasionally 
applied.  The  Revised  Constitution  of  1975  prohibits  "proselytism" 
of  any  "known  religion."  In  1992  Greece  became  the  first  EC 
member  to  be  condemned  by  the  European  Court  of  Human  Rights  for 
violations  of  religious  freedom.  The  U.N.  Special  Rapporteur  on 
Religious  Intolerance  is  currently  in  Greece  on  an  official  fact- 
finding mission. 


b.  MILITANT  ISLAMIST  MOVEMENTS 
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While  there  is,  as  yet,  no  real  Islamicist  government  in  the  CSCE 
a'rea  it  is  important  to  understand  the  growing  Islamic  dynamics. 
We  cannot  understand  many  reatures  of  Islam  ±f  y/e  treat  it  in 
terms  more  suitable  to  an  understanding  of  a secularised 
Christendom.  There  is  no  "church"  in  Islam  and  so  any  attempt  to 
confine  religion  to  the  church  is  doomed  to  fail.  In  Islam  God 
gives  the  rules  for  human  conduct.  In  particular  it  spells  out 
the  laws  which  should  govern  human  society.  In  this  sense  Islam 
speaks  much  more  directly  to  the  state  than  it  does  to  the 
"church, " hence  the  frequent  emphasis  on  Sharia  law. 

The  common  western  label  for  militant  Islamic  movements  is 
"fundamentalist"  -a  word  dredged  up  from  the  American  past  and 
wirn  dubious  meaning  even  there.  In  modern  western  usage  it  seems 
merely  to  mean  "religious  maniac"  or  "lunatic."  They  are  people 
to  be  watched  rather  than  listened  to,  to  be  psychoanalysed 
rather  than  understood.  But  Islam  is  a diverse  religion.  It 
covers  many  continents,  has  had  many  political  forms,  and  at 
times  has  shown  great  toleration.  Especially  Christians  should 
also  remember  some  of  their  own  history.  Even  in  the  eighth 
century,  at  the  height  of  earlv  Islamic  expansion,  Jews  and 
Montaiiisr  cnrisuxans  rien  to  Arab  lands  to  escape  persecution  by 
the  Bvzantine  nmperor.  in  the  16th  century  European  wars  of 
religion  the  "Calvinists  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania  preferred  the 
rule  of  the  Turks  to  that  of  the  Catholic  Hapsburgs. 

But  even  this  toleration  was  comprised  of  a protected  status 
that,  while  in  the  past  preferable  to  many  of  the  available 
alternatives,  if  practised  now  creates  a distinct  second  class 
status  for  non-Muslims.  Adherents  of  the  other  religions  of  the 
Book  were  allowed  to  live  within  the  Islamic  community  and  would 
be  protected.  However  they  could  not  challenge  the  overall 
hegemony  of  Islam,  had  to  pay  additional  taxes,  and  suffered  from 
a variety  of  discriminatory  measures  and  controls  in  family  law, 
court  cases  and  everyday  customs.  In  the  modern  world  such 
practices  are  a clear  violation  of  international  human  rights 
standards . 

So  far  there  has  not  been  any  successful  moves  ^■o  form  militant 
Islamic  states  in  the  seaments  of  thp  CIS  with  large  Muslim 
populations*.  Nor  have  there  been  concerted  attempts  to  reinstate 
older  forms  of  Islamic  tolerance.  However  in  Uzbekistan  there  are 
restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  non  Muslims  (particularly 
Protestants,  Baha’i  and  Jehovah's  Witnesses)  and  there  are 
restrictions  on  importing  foreign  religious  literature.  In 
Krygystan  there  is  local  violence  and  repression,  but  not, 
apparently,  systematic  governmental  action.  Where  there  has  been 
repression  and  discrimination  against  minority  religious  groups, 
in  Uzbekistan  and  Turkmenistan,  these  have  been  largely  tied  to 
broader  political  repression  and  ethno-1 inguistic  differences.  In 
many  cases  there  is  still  the  idea  that  to  be  a central  Asian  is 
to  be  a Muslim.  In  Azerbaijan  the  Azeri  identity  is  increasingly 
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tied  to  Islam,  not  least  because  of  war  with  Armenia  over  the 
territory  of  Nagorno-Karabakh.  But,  by  and  large,  these 
countries,  including  Kazakhstan  and  Turkmenistan,  have  generally 
been  open  to  religious  freedom  for  most  groups.  As  Iran  and 
Turkey  are  continuing  in  their  efforts  to  influence  these  areas 
and  the  future  is  uncertain. 

Tyrkey  is  often  described  as  a secular  state  but  non-Muslim 
groups  have  been  repeated^  harassed  and  suffered  discrimination. 
At  the  beginning  ot  the  century  the  Christian  population  ot 
Turkey  was  estimated  as  32%  but  by  1991  the  figure  had  fallen  to 
0.2%.  Most  of  the  rest  had  emigrated  due  to  the  pressures  of  life 
as  minorities.  Turkish  law  continues  to  discriminate  against  non- 
Muslims  and,  with  the  rise  of  the  Muslim-oriented  Welfare  Party, 
the  situation  may  grow  worse. 

C,  RELIGION.  NATIONALISM  AND  THE  AUTHORITARIAN  STATE 

One  legacy  of  Communism  is  the  assumption  that  the  activities  of 
civil  society  are  under  the  direction  of,  and  subject  to  control 
by,  the  state/party.  This  legacy  gont-inues,  even  i-n  otherwise 
well  meaning  governments,  in  th^  mania  for  registration.  Non 
registered  religious  groups  are  forbidden  to  operate,  and  there 
are  roadblocks  to  such  registration,  even  beyond  the  common 
bureaucratic  problems  that  still  pervade  many  of  these  countries. 
In  Albania  there  is  pressure  to  recognise  only  the  Orthodox, 

Roman  Catholics  and  Muslims  as  official  religious  bodies. In  the 
Ukraine  many  groups,  including  the  Ukrainian  Autocephalous 
Orthodox  Church,  and  any  "foreign"  groups,  have  found  it  very 
difficult  to  register.  In  Turkey  the  Syrian  Orthodox  Church, 
since  it  was  not  an  official  minority  listed  in  the  1923  Lausanne 
Treaty,  was  not  given  permission  to  operate  its  own  schools,  as 
do  the  Armenian,  Greek  and  Jewish  communities . In  many  cases,  such 
as  the  Yugoslav  Republic,  the  old  socialist  laws  and  secretariats 
for  religious  affairs  continue. 

Now  this  mania  for  control  allies  itself  with  nationalism.  In  an 
echo  of  the  Reformation  compromise  of  cuius  regio,  eius  rel igio 
(who  is  the  ruler,  that  will  be  the  religion)  religion  is  treated 
as  a type  of  state  or  national  possession.  Sometimes  ethnic 
repressions  are  hard  to  distinguish  from  religious  ones  since 
they  are  subtly  interwoven.  In  Armenia  those  outside  the  Armenian 
Apostolic  Church  are  increasingly  being  described  as  "foreign." 

In  Bulgaria  the  head  of  the  Baptist  Union  says  the  Orthodox 
Church  "believe  evangelicals...  are  destroying  their  culture." 

In  Moldova  the  Moscow  Patriarchate  has  resisted  the  Metropolitan 
Church  of  Bessarabia's  wishes  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Romanian  Orthodox  Patriarchate  in  Bucharest,  Rumania,  as  it 
was  until  the  1940  annexation  of  the  region  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Many  Serbs  view  conversions  to  Catholicism  as  "surreptitious 
movements  toward  Croat ization. " Even  Lutherans  are  regarded  as 
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"Croats.”  In  Kosovo  Serbs  complain  religious  repression  by  the 
Muslim  majority. 

In  Chechnya  the  major  religious  leaders  (the  Chief  Mufti 
Alsabekov  of  Chechnya  and  the  Russian  Orthodox  Patriarch  Aleksy 
II)  made  a joint  declaration  appealing  for  peace  and  declaring 
that  this  is  not  a religious  war.  But,  since  religion  is  a 
powerful  mobiliser,  appeals  to  it  are  increasing  (as  in  other 
regions  of  the  Caucasus)  with  results  that  may  parallel  the 
nightmares  in  the  Balkans 

It  has  been  said  that  the  differences  between  Serbs,  Croats  and 
Muslims  is  (was?)  that  the  Serbs  don't  to  the  Orthodox  Church, 
the  Croats  don't  go  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  Muslims  don't 
go  to  the  Mosque.  Religion  was  an  external  rallying  cry  rather 
than  an  inner  belief  (70%  of  Serbs  are  not  even  baptised).  Now, 
under  the  pressure  of  war,  religious  identities  are  becoming 
stronger,  particularly  among  Muslims,  and  in  Croat  and  Serb 
controlled  areas  widespread  religious  repression  has  been  added 
to  the  other  brutalities  inflicted  on  the  population.  But  the 
root  of  this  is  more  than  traditional  religious  or  even  "ethnic" 
hatred:  after  all  these  populations  have  managed  to  live  together 
for  centuries,  and  there  are  50,000  Serbs  who  have  chosen  to  stay 
in  Sarajevo  and  be  shelled  by  their  ostensible  compatriots. 
Slobodan  Milesovic  was  a Communist  functionary  for  many  years, 
not  an  Orthodox  zealot.  Ratko  Mladic  was  a hard  line  Communist 
General  in  the  Yugoslav  Army.  Communist  functionaries  have  used 
nationalism  to  exploit  religious  divisions  in  order  to 
consolidate  tneir  own  cower  while  expanding. their  political 
reach. 

3^  TJffi  RIGHTS  TO  PROPAGATE  AND  CHANGE  ONE'S  RELIGION 

Even  when  they  share  the  same  confession,  religious  groups  which 
come  into  a country  at  different  times  can  receive  very  different 
treatment,  especially  in  une  Muslim  world  and  in  situations  where 
a country  has  identified  itself  with  a religion.  We  can 
distinguish  between  the  treatment  of  "indigenous"  minority 
religious  groups,  "fqreiqp"  gjrouos,  ana  convex ls.  Long  standing 
religious  minorities  are  often  yxven  freedom  to  operate,  even  if 
with  a second  class  status.  Recently  arrived  or  incoming  groups 
are,  as  noted  above,  often  dismissed  as  "foreign"  and  hence 
restricted.  Someone  who  wishes  to  change  their  religion  can 
receive  one  of  the  worgX  fates,  sfuoe  they  are  pictured  as 
apostates  and  betirayera^.  ftris  also  means  tnat  one  of*  the  major 
occasions  of  conflict  is  evangelism — sharing  one's  beliefs  and 
trying  to  convince  others  to  accept  them.  Evangelism  brings 
different  people  face  to  face  with  their  differences  and  so  can 
arouse  deep  seated  tensions.  Hence  it  has  few  friends  and  many 
enemies.  The  two  largest  monotheistic  religions,  Christianity  and 
Islam,  seek  to  persuade  others,  as  do  other  groups  such  as 
Jehovah's  Witnesses  and  many  of  the  newer  religions.  But  in  this 
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they  often  stand  alone.  And,  while  in  recent  years  most 
Christianity,  in  principle,  allows  people  to  leave  the  faith, 
Islam  usually  will  not.  Even  otherwise  open  Muslims  often  draw 
the  line  at  Christian  evangelism:  conversions  usually  have  to  be 
unidirectional.  Many  secular  ’‘'esterners , though  thev  often 
support  othp.r  relfaious  f reedoms . sharp  the  views  of  nationalists 
who  see  religion  simply  as  pa^''*’  of  "culture,"  and  therefore  treat 
evanaelistic  activity  as  a form  of  foreign  imposition  and 
cuitura]  intoler^^ncfi.This  is  one  reason  why  it  needs  a little 
more  attention  here. 

We  need  to  resist  the  temptation  to  make  any  simple  equation  of 
religion  with  culture,  or  to  treat  religion  as  a permanent 
geographical  fixture.  Religion  is  often  quite  fluid:  after  all, 
the  manor  rpligions  we  are  discussing  in  the  CSCE  area  originated 
in  the  Middle  Kaat.  It  must  be  rememberea  tnar  currenriy 
"Christian"  areas  of  Europe  (and  North  America)  had  different 
religions  before,  and  these  previous  religions  had  in  turn 
displaced  those  before  them.  Over  half  of  Europe  has  been 
controlled  by  Muslims  for  much  of  its  history. 

The  riabts  tn  prooagate  one's  religion  and  to  change  onp's 
religion  are  guaranteed  in  intprnarional  human  rights  standards. 
The  tirst  international  legal  case  involving  evangelism  was  the 
1993  Kokkinakis  case,  where  a Jehovah's  Witness  arrested  in 
Greece  was  sentenced  to  three  months  for  "the  act  of  proselytism 
on  members  of  another  faith."  The  Greek  Constitution  provides 
"that  there  shall  be  no  proselytism  in  ....religion."  On  appeal 
the  European  Court  of  Human  Rights  emphasised  that  Article  9 of 
the  European  Convention  on  Human  Rights  "included  in  principle 
the  right  to  try  to  convince  one's  neighbour"  and  it  found 
against  Greece. 

The  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commission's  current 
clarification  of  article  18(1)  of  the  International  Covenant  on 
Civil  and  Political  Rights  emphasises  "the  right  to  replace  one's 
current  religion"  and  says  "the  freedom  to... adopt  a religion 
(is) . . .protected  unconditionally.  . . " and  "cannot  be  derogated 
from,  even  in  time  of  public  emergency..." 

Especially  because  they  have  few  friends,  the  defense  of  the 
rights  to  propagate  one’s  beliefs  and  to  change  one's  religion 
need  to  be  a priority. 

4.  THE  FUTURE 

The  geographical  zone  through  the  Balkans,  the  Caucasus,  and 
Central  Asia  falls  along  one  of  the  major  boundaries  of  what 
Samuel  Huntington  has  called  "The  Clash  of  Civilisations."  One 
does  not  need  to  accept  all  of  Huntington's  thesis  in  order  to 
acknowledge  that  these  zones  are  the  meeting  point  of  very 
different  religious  and  cultural  histories  and  have  a history  of 
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tension  and  conflict.  While  none  of  us  knows  the  future,  and  the 
future  is  itself  shaped  by  our  own  choices  and  actions,  there  is, 
as  far  as  I can  see,  no  internal  reason  to  think  that  this 
situation  will  change  easily  or  soon. 

Our  response  to  these  problems  cannot  simply  be  a qiali  for  legal 
reform  and  indryldua^  rights,  important  though  these  are  and  will 
he.  Improvements  in  religious  freedom  in  Eastern  Europe,  with  the 
exception  of  Albania,  have  come  about  not  so  much  by  legislative 
changes  but  by  different  attitudes  or  the  part  of  govemmenr 
functroiiartes . The  laws  already  on  the  oooks  gave  a paper 
guarantee  of  religious  freedom  anyway.  We  also  need  to  lobby  on 
specific  cases  of  injustice  and  to  be  sensitive  to  historical 
trends  and  communal  values,  especially  as  these  are  not  going  to 
go  away  any  time  soon.  It  is  important  to  call  for  and  support 
openness  within  religious  movements  and  to  encourage  moves  to 
internal  reform.  Apart  from  political  pressures  we  need  to  be  are 
of  the  importance  of  what  Graham  Walker  calls  "Non-Liberal 
Constitutionalism":  mechanisms  which  can  allow  for  greater 
openness  in  a mixed  regime. 

Religious  freedom  in  Eastern  Europe  will  be  helped  to  the  degree 
that  Orthodox  ^.hurches  resist  an  identi tication  with  the  state, 
this  aoesn't  mean  adopting  some  pallid  imitation  of  western 
liberalism  or  Protestant  individualism,  but  it  does  mean  openly 
facing  a world  where  different  religions  will  coexist  in  the  same 
lands  for  the  foreseeable  future.  The  possibilities  of  openness 
within  Islam  also  need  to  be  encouraged.  The  cause  of  religious 
freedom  in  the  Islamic  world  will  be  stronger  the  more  legitimacy 
it  has  in  Muslim  eyes.  Corg^ersely  'increased  openness  that  can 
draw  on  the  possibilities  of  Islam  can  make  the  world  better  not 
only  for  other  religions  in  the  Islamic  world.  Put  also  for 
Muslims  themselves.  Authoritarian  nationalism  may  be  a more 
difficult  phenomenon  in  some  ways  since  ±c  often  simply  stands 
for  the  opposite  of  what  I am  advocating  here  and  does  not  really 
draw  on  an  overarching  standard.  However  for  these  reasons  it  may 
be  more  susceptible  to  outside  pressures,  in  any  case  there  are 
more  than  enough  problems  and  therefore  more  than  enough  work  for 
this  Commission. 
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The  end  of  Soviet  rule  was  felt  as  a liberation  by  religious 
Muslims  all  over  the  former  Soviet  bloc.  Is^am  suffered  persecution 
generally  more  than  the  Orthodox  churchy  because  throughout  there 
ufeed  to  be  some  kind  of  identification  between  Russianism  and 
orthodoxy^  whereas  Islam  was  not  only  condemned  as  a religion,  it 
was  fought  against  as  an  alien  identity,  as  an  Asian  element.  Islam 
stood  in  the  way  of  Russification.  Muslim  women  would  often  not 
marry  Russian  men  simply  because  those  were  not  circumcised.  This 
resulted  in  the  comic  phenomenon  that  the  Soviet  system  would 
concentrate  chiefly  on  combating  circumcision,  as  if  that  was  all 
that  Islam  was  about.  And  yet,  even  party  members  would  have  their 
boys  circumcised. 

Since  the  Soviet  system  did  not  convince  its  subjects,  anti- 
religious  propaganda  had  relatively  little  effect.  Muslim  peoples 
in  the  former  Soviet  bloc  did  not  experience  atheist  propaganda  as 
a campaign  against  religion  in  general.  It  came  to  them  as  a 
campaign  against  Islam  in  particular,  against  their  cultural 
identity.  Since  the  Russians  were  colonialists,  and  bad  ones  on  top 
of  it,  Muslims  took  special  care  to  preserve  their  identity. 
However,  Islamic  learning  suffered  badly.  The  Islam  that  went 
underground  rarely  received  intellectual  nourishment. 

With  most  people  religion  became^|^cubated and  when  freedom 
came,  it  broke  out  with  a vengeance,  li^  an  incubated  disease, 
literally  so,  because  all  the  old  prejudices  and  hatreds  were 
there.  They  had  been  fermenting  under  the  lid,  now  it  all  erupted 
like  a volcano.  This  is  the  root  cause  for  the  hatred  in  former 

Yugoslavia,  but  also  in  Chechnya,  and  most  likely  tomorrow 
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elsewhere.  Whereas  in  former  Yugoslavia  the  explosion  came  from 
Christians  and  was  directed  against  Muslims,  in  much  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union  it  is  the  other  way  round.  For  this  reason  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Russians  have  abandoned  the  Asian  republics  such  as 
Tajikistan,  Uzbekistan,  Turkmenistan,  Kirghizstan,  Kazakhstan.  Not 
much  has  happened  there.  In  all  likelihood  there  would  have  been 
clashes  had  this  exodus  not  taken  place  in  time.  In  some  places, 
especially  in  Kazakhstan,  the  situation  is  still  precarious,  if  not 
explosive.  Stored  up  anger  of  the  past  is  likely  to  lead  to 
allegations  about  religious  discrimination  even  if  there  is  nothing 
of  the  sort. 

For  Muslims  one  of  the  most  critical  cases  was  Bulgaria,  with 
a Muslim  population  of  almost  a million  and  a half,  of  whom  some 
800,000  are  Turks.  In  the  mid-eighties  they  were  forced  to  adopt 
Christian  names.  There  were  riots  and  a huge  exodus  to  Turkey. 
Today  the  damage  has  been  largely  repaired,  but  the  wounds  have  not 
healed  yet.  In  such  a situation  of  over-sensitivity  a little  spark 
can  easily  ignite  a terrible  fire. 

From  a Muslim  point  of  view  it  is  an  irony  of  fate  that  the 
most  aggressive  atheism  should  have  existed  in  a country  with  a 
Muslim  majority,  Albania.  Being  one  of  the  most  miserable  places  on 
earth,  Albania  attracts  much  humanitarian  relief  - and  a deplorable 
competition  between  Christian  and  Islamic  relief  organizations. 
Islamist  (fundamentalist)  publications  are  full  of  allegations 
about  missionary  attempts  at  exploiting  Albanian  suffering  to  win 
the  70%  Muslim  population  for  Christianity.  The  same  applies  to 
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much  of  the  former  communist  bloc,  especially  where  poverty  is 
worst.  Such  propaganda  is  bound  to  result  in  clashes. 

Thus  while  at  the  moment  there  is  little  complaint  about 
religious  discrimination,  the  atmosphere  is  tense.  There  is 
religious  conflict  in  the  air,  different  from  the  customary 
complaints  about  discrimination,  but  possibly  worse. 

Discrimination  of  the  gypsies  is  primarily  ethnic  and  social, 
but  in  the  Balkans  many  Gypsies  are  Muslims,  especially  in  Rumania 
and  former  Yugoslavia.  Many  Muslims  perceive  ethnic  discrimination 
as  religious  discrimination,  and  in  Yugoslavia  the  two  are  indeed 
one  and  the  same. 

The  worst  case  of  religious  persecution  is  undoubtedly  former 
Yugoslavia.  Here  religious  discrimination  has  a double  and  triple 
dimension.  First  it  is  discrimination  against  Islam,  from  which 
Muslims  suffer  not  only  in  Serb-held  parts  of  Bosnia,  but  in  what 
remains  of  Yugoslavia:  Serbia  and  Montenegro.  But  even  in  Croatia. 

Second,  it  is  ethnic/religious,  because  there  is  the  denial  of 
Bosnian  nationhood,  which  is  closely  linked  to  Islam.  The  existence 
of  a Bosnian  people,  which  preceded  the  emergence  of  the  Croat  and 
Serb  nations,  is  denied.  Bosnians  are  allegedly  Croats  and  Serbs 
who  accepted  Islam  in  the  time  of  the  Ottomans.  This  is  only  partly 
true.  There  are  Croat  and  Serb  Muslims,  but  the  Bosnians  in  their 
majority  existed  as  a separate  people  centuries  before  the  Turks, 
and  many  of  them  were  Muslims  before  the  first  Turk  ever  converted 
to  Islam. 

This  is  a problem  not  only  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Bosnia, 
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but  in  a part  of  Serbia  that  used  to  be  Bosnia  and  now  forms  part 
of  Serbia.  I am  referring  to  the  area  called  Sanjak  (Sandfak  of 
Novi  Pazar)  . In  the  Sanjak  and  in  Kosova,  the  part  of  Albania  ruled 
by  Serbs,  Islamic  religion  is  openly  suppressed.  The  same  holds 
true  of  Serbia  proper.  There  used  to  exist  Muslim  communities  and 
Muslim  individuals  in  many  parts  of  Serbia,  including  the  capital 
Belgrade.  They  are  suppressed  in  a way  that  could  hardly  be  worse. 

Third,  it  is  cultural/historical  discrimination  inasmuch  as 
the  Serb  campaign  against  Bosnians  is  not  restricted  to  the  living 
reality  of  Islam,  but  to  the  Bosnian  Christian  past  too.  Before 
Islam  most  Bosnians  used  to  adhere  to  the  Patarene  sect  of 
Christianity,  also  called  the  Bogomils,  after  the  Bulgarian  monk 
Bogomil  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  founder.  As  a result  of 
Hungarian  crusades  against  the  Bosnians,  they  were  forcibly 
converted  from  Bogomilism  to  Catholicism.  However,  the  Bosnian 
Church  remained  largely  faithful  to  the  Bogomil  legacy,  even  in  the 
guise  of  Catholicism.  Bogomilism  had  grown  out  of  Arian 
Christianity,  which  was  predominant  in  Bosnia  in  the  7th  and  8th 
century . 

The  Serb  campaign  against  Bosnian  Muslims  takes  great  care  to 
destroy  all  vestiges  of  that  particularist  Christian  past  of 
Bosnia.  It  is  a cultural  genocide  inasmuch  as  every  Bogomil 
tombstone  and  every  other  trace  of  original  Bosnian  Christianity  is 
being  destroyed  systematically.  In  Ustikolina,  a town  near  the 
•'safe  haven"  Gora^de,  stood  Eastern  Europe's  oldest  mosque,  dating 
to  the  year  998,  almost  500  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  Ottoman 
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Turks.  Every  stone  of  that  bulldozed  mosque  was  removed  and  the 
spot  ploughed,  so  as  to  make  reconstruction  difficult.  This  was 
done  with  more  than  100  mosques  and  historical  buildings  all  over 
Serb-occupied  Bosnia,  - all  according  to  a masterplan  of  cultural 
conquest  devised  by  academicians  at  the  Serb  Academy  in  Belgrade. 
This  entailed,  inter  alia,  in  the  bombardment  and  burning  out  of 
Bosnia's  National  Archives  and  the  State  Library  in  Sarajevo.  Most 
of  all,  it  resulted  in  the  bulldozing  of  graveyards. 

In  the  heart  of  Berlin,  in  what  used  to  be  East  Berlin  until 
recently,  a huge  Jewish  graveyard  has  survived  Nazism  and 
Communism,  neglected  and  decayed,  but  untouched.  In  this  sense  the 
Bosnian  holocaust  was  worse  than  the  Jewish  one. 

In  Banya  Luka,  a Bosnian  city  still  held  by  the  Serbs,  all  12 
mosques  were  blown  up.  Here  at  least  there  are  still  some  ruins 
left,  of  some  of  the  mosques,  for  the  time  being.  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  Bosnians  will  find  any  trace  of  them  once  they  get  their  Banya 
Luka  back. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  Serb  aggression  in  April  1992,  there  has 
been  much  talk  of  ethnic  cleansing,  but  few  people  are  aware  of  its 
religious  dimension.  The  principle  underlying  ethnic  cleansing  says 
that  one  third  of  the  enemy  population  is  to  be  killed,  another 
third  made  to  flee,  and  the  remaining  third  forced  to  convert. 

In  1941  this  principle  was  applied  by  Catholic  Croats  on 
Orthodox  Serbs.  Do  Serbs  apply  on  Bosnians?  Only  rarely  so.  On 
occasion  Bosnians  have  been  presented  to  the  press  as  converts  to 
Orthodox  Christianity.  Concretely  i know  of  only  one  case  in  Serb- 
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held  territory  where  two  Muslims  were  introduced  to  journalists  as 
Du§an  and  Zoran,  purporting  to  be  voluntary  converts,  though  it  was 
established  that  they  were  actually  prisoners. 

For  the  rest  the  occupation  forces  pursue  a policy  that 
resembles  Nazi  extirpation  of  Jews  much  more  than  the  ethnic 
cleansing  devised  by  Croats  in  1941.  The  Serb  campaign  does  single 
out  religious  personnel.  No  Imam  is  known  to  have  survived  any  of 
the  prisoner  camps.  They  were  invariably  the  first  to  be  killed, 
regardless  of  their  age.  The  last  such  case  known  is  that  of  an 
elderly  man  who  was  pulled  out  of  a bus  leaving  Srebrenica  and 
hacked  to  death  right  there  in  front  of  the  bus.  His  only  fault  was 
to  have  been  Imam  of  a mosque.  He  was  far  too  old  to  serve  as  a 
combatant . 

But  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  picture.  The  other  is  the 
persecution  of  people  known  to  have  a Muslim  or  Catholic 
grandparent.  Documentation  centers  such  as  the  Society  for  Peoples 
Threatened  with  Extinction  know  of  more  than  a hundred  cases  of 
persons  killed  who  did  not  classify  as  Muslims  but  had  a Muslim 
parent  or  grandparent.  A poet  in  Pale,  the  capital  of  the  so-called 
Bosnian  Serbs,  had  all  his  life  thought  of  himself  as  a Serb.  On 
learning  that  he  was  to  be  executed  it  took  him  some  time  to 
discover  the  reason:  his  mother  had  been  a Catholic.  He  himself  was 
Orthodox  since  birth.  Bosnia's  famous  film-maker,  Emir  Kusturica, 
never  wanted  to  be  counted  a Muslim.  He  has  a Jewish  grandparent 
and  used  to  be  rather  Serb  in  cultural  orientation.  But  all  that 
does  not  help.  The  irony  is  that  in  this  way  Serbs  increased  the 
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number  of  Muslims  in  Bosnia.  Their  figure  is  usually  given  as  44%. 
It  has  been  conveniently  overlooked  that  there  were  some  11% 
Bosnians,  born  as  Muslims,  who  registered  either  as  Croats,  Serbs 
or  "Yugoslavs"  (7%) . Serb  persecution  policy  threw  all  of  these  on 
the  Muslim  side,  making  the  Muslim  percentage  go  up,  form  44%  to 
55%,  a clear  majority. 

The  proverbial  exception  to  the  rule  is  Husein  Zametica, 
political  advisor  to  Serb  leader  Radovan  Karadzic.  Because  of  a 
family  conflict,  Zametica  turned  viciously  anti-Muslim,  embraced 
Orthodox  Christianity  and  joined  the  Serb  occupation  forces,  now 
bearing  the  name  Jovan  Zametica.  In  the  light  of  the  experience  of 
the  last  four  years  it  seems  doubtful  if  this  acceptance  among 
Serbs  will  continue  for  long. 

Serb  mythology  says  that  Bosnian  Muslims  are  the  offspring  of 
Serb  aristocrats  who  betrayed  their  people  by  joining  the  Turkish 
conquerors  in  order  to  save  their  privileges.  There  is  a grain  of 
truth  in  that  inasmuch  as  some  Bosnian  Muslims  are  indeed  the 
descendants  of  Serb  noblemen  who  embraced  Islam  in  the  course  of 
the  400  years  of  Turkish  rule  - for  whatever  reason.  According  to 
Serb  mythology,  the  Orthodox  Church  saved  the  Serb  people  from 
damnation  after  they  were  abandoned  by  their  upper  class.  Now  it  is 
all  a matter  of  punishing  those  traitors  by  killing  their 
descendants.  Since  those  Serb  "renegades"  merged  with  the  Bosnians, 
their  brethren- in-faith,  every  Bosnian  Muslim  may  have  a drop  of 
that  treacherous  blood  in  him.  Therefore,  they  need  all  to  be 
extirpated. 
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It  would  be  bad  enough  if  this  were  just  the  belief  of  some 
peasants  in  remote  mountain  villages.  But  such  mythology  is  shared 
by  many  Serbs  ^ because  it  is  preached  by  at  least  a section  of  the 
Serb  Orthodox  Church,  and  there  are  indications  that  this  is  a 
major  section.  Since  1992  many  religious  leaders  - Muslims, 
Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Western  Europe  - pinned  their  hopes  on 
Patriarch  Pavle,  wanting  to  believe  that  he  and  other  leaders  of 
the  Orthodox  Church  were  opposed  to  the  atrocities  committed  with 
Christian  symbolism  - such  as  cutting  the  sign  of  the  Cross  in  the 
flesh  of  both,  corpses  but  also  prisoners.  Thanks  to  insider 
information  I knew  all  along  that  this  was  an  illusion,  that  Pavle 
was  intentionally  ambiguous  in  his  pronouncements,  while  in  actual 
fact  encouraging  Karadzic  and  Mladic  in  their  extermination 
campaign  against  Muslims.  Now  everybody  knows,  after  Pavle  turned 
publicly  against  any  compromise  and  political  solution. 

To  sum  up,  in  the  former  Eastern  Bloc  religious  discrimination  of 
Muslims  has  largely  come  to  an  end,  leaving  behind  deep  scars  and 
animosity  that  easily  lend  themselves  to  exploitation  for  new 
conflicts,  especially  given  the  onslaught  of  both  Christian  and 
Muslim  fundamentalists  from  outside  the  region. 

Needless  to  say  that  this  contemporary  Crusade  has 
extraordinarily  negative  repercussions  all  over  the  Muslim  world. 
Our  Islamists  (fundamentalists)  exploit  it  fully.  They  have  always 
sight  to  incite  Muslims  against  adherents  of  other  religions,  now 
they  have  an  easy  go,  telling  people:  "Didn't  we  tell  you?  Never 
trust  them!  All  they  want  is  to  eliminate  Islam.” 
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Secularist  Muslims  have  a difficult  stand  pointing  out  that 
this  is  but  an  ideological  screen  for  Serb  land-grabbing  in  Bosnia^ 
and  that  Catholic  churches  have  been  demolished  as  much  as  mosques. 
In  any  future  dispute  between  Christians  and  Muslims,  the  Bosnian 
horror  will  play  a role,  at  least  at  the  back  of  peoples*  minds.  It 
is  made  worse  by  the  fact  that  on  the  other  side  anti-Muslim 
fanatics  take  Serb  extremists  as  a role  model.  During  Hindu-Muslim 
riots  in  India,  Hindu  fanatics  proclaim  that  they  will  do  to  Indian 
Muslims  what  the  Serbs  did  to  Muslims  in  Yugoslavia.  With  thousands 
of  young  Russian  volunteers  serving  among  the  Serb  occupation 
forces  in  Bosnia,  we  can  expect  much  trouble  in  Muslim  inhabited 
areas  of  Russia. 

To  sum  up,  in  the  case  of  former  Yugoslavia  religious 
discrimination  against  Muslims  is  at  its  worst.  Another  country 
with  a Muslim  problem  is  Greece.  The  indigenous  Muslim  community  is 
centered  around  the  town  of  Komotini  in  Thrace,  but  Greece  also  has 
a sizable  community  of  ethnic  Albanians  that  has  recently 
increased.  Since  there  exists  a Greek  community  in  Albania,  both 
sides  accuse  one  another  of  religious  discrimination.  Overall,  the 
situation  of  Muslims  in  Greece  is  negatively  affected  by  the 
country's  strained  relations  with  Turkey. 

Generally  speaking,  in  the  former  Eastern  Bloc  religious 
persecution  of  Muslims  has  largely  come  to  an  end,  leaving  behind 
deep  scars  and  animosity  that  easily  lend  themselves  to 
exploitation  for  new  conflicts,  especially  given  the  onslaught  of 
both  Christian  and  Muslim  fundamentalists  from  outside  the  region. 
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I would  like  to  thank  the  Helsinki  Commission  for  holding  this  important  briefing  on  freedom 
of  religion  in  the  countries  of  the  OSCE.  I hope  that  my  full  statement,  and  related  attachments, 
may  be  included  in  the  official  record  of  these  proceedings. 

The  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jews  (UCSJ)  deeply  values  its  long  and  close  relationship  with 
the  members  and  staff  of  the  Helsinki  Commission.  The  Commission’s  work  was  an  essential 
component  of  the  U.S.  Congress’  commitment  to  human  rights  in  the  former  Soviet  block,  a 
commitment  that  played  an  impx>rtant  role  in  the  ultimate  defeat  of  Soviet  communism.  Now, 
this  continuing  commitment  provides  the  monitoring  vigilance  required  to  assure  progress  toward 
democracy,  including  religious  freedom,  in  the  FSU  and  Eastern  Europe. 

The  Union  of  Councils  has  worked  on  the  ground  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  for  over  25  years 
with  the  primary  mission  of  defending  the  rights  and  security  of  Jewish  refuseniks  and  activists. 
Related  to  this  objective,  the  Union  of  Councils  has  also  worked  to  defend  human  rights  activists, 
dissidents,  and  Helsinki  Mcmitors,  and  to  promote  the  transition  to  democracy  in  the  region.  The 
central  lesson  of  this  work  is  the  inextricable  connection  between  Jewish  rights  and  general 
human  rights  and  democracy  in  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

The  specific  topic  of  today’s  briefing  is  religious  liberty  in  the  OSCE.  I will  be  discussing  this 
issue  focusing  on  religious  freedom  in  the  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  particularly  for  the 
Jewish  community.  Inherent  in  any  discussion  of  Jewish  religious  practice  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union  is  the  general  problem  of  anti-Semitism.  Expressions  of  hatred  against  Jews,  whether  by 
governments,  grass-roots  organizations,  or  the  general  public  have  a severe  chilling  effect  on  the 
right  of  Jews  to  practice  their  religion  freely.  (Exactly  two  years  ago,  as  a public  member  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  1993  CSCE  human  dimension  implementation  review  in  Warsaw,  I 
prepared  an  "Intervention"  on  the  subject  of  anti-Semitism  as  a useful  bellwether  for  assessing 
the  progress  of  human  rights  and  democracy.  I believe  the  points  raised  then  still  apply,  so  I 
have  provided  a copy  as  an  attachment  to  this  statement) 
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Anti-Semitism  in  Eastern  Europe 


The  Union  of  Councils  does  not  generally  work  on  human  rights  and  Jewish  issues  in  OSCE 
states  other  than  those  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  None-the-less,  media  reports  about  Jewish 
issues  identify  several  broad  themes  of  anti-Semitism  in  Eastern  Europe.  These  problems  clearly 
differ  in  detail  and  degree  in  each  of  the  newly  independent  states  of  Eastern  Europe. 

While  Jewish  religious  practice  in  these  countries  is  now  legally  permitted,  the  Jewish 
communities,  decimated  by  the  Holocaust,  Soviet  oppression  amounting  to  cultural  genocide,  and 
emigration,  continue  to  face  anti-Semitism  on  numerous  fronts.  The  primary  areas  where 
problems  continue  are  in  the  rise  of  extremist  nationalist  and  chauvinist  anti-Semitic  political 
movements,  uncontrolled  grass-roots  violence  and  vandalism  that  target  Jews,  and  in  Holocaust 
denial  and  the  rehabilitation  of  Nazis  and  other  fascist  leaders,  a phenomenon  that  inhibits  inter- 
ethnic reconciliation  and  promotes  the  scapegoating  of  Jews. 

These  anti-Semitic  themes  recur  in  the  context  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  but  with  much  greater 
impact  because  several  of  these  states  have  very  significant  Jewish  populations. 


Improvements  in  Jewish  Religious  Life  in  the  Former  Soviet  Union 

The  collapse  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  has,  broadly  speaking,  been  a great  liberator  for 
religious  expression  throughout  the  region.  Jews,  like  other  religious  communities,  now  can 
practice  and  act  on  their  religious  beliefs  without  fear  of  imprisonment.  Unlike  the  Soviet  period, 
Jews  no  longer  are  liable  to  be  prosecuted  for  religious  propaganda,  teaching  Hebrew  or  other 
explicitly  religion-based  charges.  This  step  is  a fundamental  element  of  the  initial  reform  that 
has  begun  to  take  hold  in  most  of  the  states  of  the  FSU. 

Besides  a cessation  of  these  prosecutions,  we  have  seen  a significant  increase  in  the  number  of 
synagogues,  as  well  as  Jewish  schools,  summer  camps,  Hebrew  language  classes,  and  other 
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Jewish  organizations.  Jews  are  also  now  able  to  publicly  celebrate  Jewish  holidays  in  many  of 
the  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

The  great  improvements  in  freedom  of  emigration  have  also  had  a positive  effect  on  Jewish 
religious  practice  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  The  persecution  of  refuseniks  was  formerly  a 
mainstay  of  Soviet  anti-Semitism.  Now,  with  almost  all  Jews  who  desire  to  emigrate  able  to  do 
so,  this  form  of  anti-Semitism  is  nearly  obsolete,  and  most  Jews  who  are  preparing  to  emigrate 
can  continue  to  participate  in  the  public  and  religious  life  of  their  countries. 

I would  like  to  note  one  final  very  positive  facet  of  Jewish  religious  life  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  In  many  of  these  states,  Israeli  and  Western  organizations  are  now  able  to  provide 
assistance  to  Jewish  religious  and  communal  institutions.  Organizations  like  the  Jewish  Agency, 
Joint  Distribution  Committee,  and  many  Jewish  religious  bodies  provide  such  aid  in  the  FSU. 
The  Union  of  Councils,  through  its  Yad  L’Yad  Program,  has  created  over  60  partnerships 
between  Jewish  communities  in  the  FSU  and  synagogues  and  other  institutions  in  the  United 
States.  This  assistance  helps  to  fulfill  many  of  the  promises  of  the  new  religious  freedom  in  the 
FSU. 


Threats  to  Jewish  Religious  Practice  in  the  Former  Soviet  Union 

The  following  discussion  touches  both  on  examples  of  interference  with  religious  practice  per  se, 
and  on  trends  in  anti-Semitism  that  hamper  the  religious  expression  and  full  development  of  the 
Jewish  communities  of  the  FSU.  These  views  are  based  on  our  contacts  with  Jewish  and  human 
rights  activists  on  the  ground  in  the  FSU.  In  many  cases  specific  details  may  have  been  withheld 
at  the  request  of  these  activists  or  victims  who  continue  to  fear  harassment  and  persecution  in 
their  countries. 
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Discrimination  in  Favor  of  Established  Churches 


While  all  religious  groups  have  benefitted  from  the  new  religious  liberty  of  the  FSU,  traditionally 
dominant  churches  have  achieved  a level  of  power  akin  to  that  of  an  officially  established  church. 
Religious  freedom  activists  and  former  prisoners  Father  Gleb  Yakunin  and  Valery  Senderov  have 
concluded  that  great  obstacles  are  placed  in  the  way  of  registration  by  synagogues  and  churches 
other  than  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church.  A Russian  law  on  religion,  introduced  in  the  Duma, 
would  restrict  the  rights  of  foreign  religious  organizations  in  Russia.  This  bill,  which  has  been 
adopted  in  several  localities,  would  greatly  favor  the  "traditional''  Russian  church,  Russian 
Orthodoxy,  and  forbid  foreign  religious  organizations  from  operating  in  Russia. 

Nationalists  in  Parliament  use  the  traditional  role  of  the  Orthodox  Church  as  a weapon  against 
democrats.  For  example,  Zhirinovsky’s  Liberal  Democratic  Party  in  the  Russian  Duma  has 
introduced  a bill  that  would  bar  non-Russian  Orthodox  individuals  from  positions  of  power  in  the 
government. 

One  central  obstacle  to  the  rebirth  of  the  Jewish  religion  in  the  FSU  is  the  refusal  of  many 
authorities  to  return  Jewish  religious  and  cultural  properties.  Additionally,  local  authorities  often 
refuse  to  register  Jewish  religious  and  educational  institutions  which  in  turn  prevents  them  from 
owning  property,  renting  office  space,  receiving  public  services,  or  raising  funds.  The  Union  of 
Councils  has  attempted  to  help  a number  of  such  communities  when  their  requests  were  denied 
by  local  authorities.  Without  proper  space  and  a neutral  position  by  the  government  between 
different  religions,  Jews  cannot  fully  exercise  their  religion. 


Extremist  Politics  and  Publishing 

While  each  country  of  the  FSU  has  its  own  individualized  problems  with  extreme  nationalism, 
a consistent  feature  of  these  groups  is  anti-Semitism. 
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In  Russia,  extremists  of  both  the  fascist  and  neo-communist  parties  enjoy  a majority  of  the  seats 
in  the  Duma.  This  electoral  success  raises  great  fears  in  the  Jewish  and  denKxratic  communities 
over  the  upcoming  elections  to  the  Duma  and  the  Russian  Presidency.  When  the  Russian 
d^nocrats  have  taken  any  steps  against  fascism,  for  example  the  February  1995  hearings  in  the 
Ehnna,  anti-Semitic  factions  created  loud  disturbances  shouting  "Kill  the  Yids,  Save  Russia"  and 
"We  will  kill  all  of  you  (Jews)."  (A  copy  of  UCSJ’s  Monitor  anal>^g  the  various  Russian  anti- 
Semitic  extremist  factions  is  attached  to  this  testimony.) 

In  addition  to  governmental  extremists,  Russian  grass-roots  extremist  movements  hold  anti- 
Semitic  and  and-Westem  demonstrations  and  publish  over  130  anti-Semitic  and  fascist 
publications.  Copies  of  Mein  Kampf  and  the  notorious  forg^  the  Protocols  of  the  Elders  of 
Zion  are  available  for  sale  in  abundance  on  the  streets  of  numerous  Russian  cities.  A similar  tract 
was  being  circulated  last  W’inter  in  Tashkent,  Uzbekistan. 

The  caitral  th«nes  of  the  anti-Semitic  extremists  are  that  Jews  or  Zionists  are  engaged  in 
conspiracies  against  Russia,  that  they  are  destroying  the  pure  Russian  nation,  that  Jewish 
businessmen  are  stealing  Russia’s  wealth,  and  that  Jews  were  guilty  of  all  of  the  Soviet  Union’s 
crimes.  Many  of  these  organizations  accuse  any  government  official  they  oppose  as  being  Jewi^ 
thus  tarring  Jews  with  all  govCTnmaital  failures.  Additionally,  the  anti-Semitic  extremists  have 
revived  the  "blood  libel"  whidi  accuses  Jews  of  killing  Christian  children  to  use  their  blood  in 
religious  observances. 

In  countries  other  than  Russia  t^^o  forms  of  extr«ne  nationalism  are  evident  Jews  often  are 
faced  with  both  extr«nism  in  the  Russian  community  that  is  allied  with,  or  imported  from, 
Russia’s  extremists,  and  forms  of  extrane  chauvinism  from  the  national  ethnicity.  In  Ukraine 
this  troKi  is  evictoit  more  so  in  areas  of  high  Russian  concentration  and  in  certain  portions  of 
western  and  southern  Ukraine.  (Included  as  an  attadmait  is  the  recent  letter  to  the  editor  of  a 
western  Ukraine  neu'spaper,  by  former,  non-Jewish  political  prisoner,  Myroslav  Marynovydi,  who 
decries  the  anti-Sonitic  slant  to  the  ne^’spaper’s  coverage.)  In  the  Baltics,  C«itral  Asia,  the 
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Caucasus  and  Moldova  Jews  have  found  themselves  caught  in  the  midst  of  ethnic  conflicts  and 
tension  between  the  local  ethnic  nationality  and  the  Russian  community  or  other  nationalities. 


Targeting  of  Jews  by  Criminal  Gangs  Often  With  Collusion  of  Local  Authorities 

In  many  countries  of  the  FSU  Jews  are  targeted  for  robbery  and  kidnapping  because  of  a 
perception  that  they  are  wealthy  targets.  As  a community  with  many  members  who  are 
liquidating  assets  prior  to  emigration,  Jews  are  potential  victims  of  this  crime.  While  not 
inherently  anti-Semitic,  anecdotal  evidence  of  local  government  collusion  exists,  particularly  in 
Georgia  and  Central  Asia.  The  most  common  scenario  is  that  Jews  apply  to  emigrate  and  that 
emigration  authorities  and  police  then  inform  criminals  of  targets  for  robbery  and  kidnapping. 


Grass-Roots  Violence  and  Vandalism 

While  government  anti-Semitism  and  its  associated  restrictions  on  Jewish  religious  practice  have 
been  largely  ended,  at  least  at  the  national  level,  much  of  the  anti-Semitism  in  the  FSU  has  been 
taken  over  by  grass-roots  organizations  and  individuals  who  have  been  "liberated"  from  the 
heavy-handed  control  of  the  communist  state.  The  Union  of  Councils  has  received  numerous 
reports  of  desecrated  cemeteries,  arson  attacks  on  synagogues,  verbal  and  physical  abuse  of  Jews 
on  the  streets,  and  anti-Semitic  graffiti. 

A disturbing  trend  in  these  attacks  is  that  the  victims  often  are  Jews  engaged  in  Jewish  activities, 
eg.  walking  to  and  attending  synagogue,  or  those  that  appear  most  Jewish  by  appearance,  dress 
or  speech.  Cases  are  legion  throughout  the  FSU  in  which  authorities  classify  such  anti-Semitic 
crimes  as  "hooliganism"  in  order  to  avoid  prosecution  under  Article  74  of  the  Criminal  Code. 
This  extremely  threatening  environment  is  made  much  worse  by  the  economic  and  social 
difficulties  in  the  FSU. 
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Holocaust  Denial  and  Rehabilitation  of  Nazi  Supporters 


In  many  regions  of  the  FSU  the  societies  are  confronting  what  is  being  called  "a  return  to 
history"  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Soviet  Union.  One  central  issue  in  this  transition  is  how  these 
states  will  deal  with  the  legacy  of  WWII. 

Very  troubling  to  the  Jewish  community  in  many  of  these  countries  is  the  diminishment  of  Jewish 
suffering  in  the  Holocaust  and  rehabilitation  of  supporters  of  the  Nazis.  While  the  government 
of  Ukraine  has  made  strong  statements  on  the  crimes  of  the  Holocaust,  most  governments 
throughout  the  region  have  taken  no  such  steps.  Furthermore,  in  many  countries,  including 
Belarus  and  the  Baltics,  former  Nazi  supporters  and  persons  denying  the  crimes  of  the  Holocaust 
have  become  active.  Typically,  even  in  cases  where  governmental  leaders  do  speak  out  publicly 
against  anti-Semitism,  their  words  are  not  followed  by  effective  deeds. 

Police/Prosecutorial  Anti-Semitism 

Perhaps  the  most  troubling  aspect  of  contemporary  anti-Semitism  is  anti-Semitic  behavior  of  local 
police  and  prosecutorial  authorities.  This  form  of  anti-Semitism  involves  both  specific  acts  of 
anti-Semitism,  and  refusal  to  act  on  complaints  of  grass-roots  anti-Semitism. 

The  Union  of  Councils  has  participated  in  the  defense  of  several  Jewish  prisoners  who  were 
charged  with  crimes  despite  the  absence  of  evidence  of  their  guilt.  In  many  of  these  cases,  anti- 
Semitic  statements  were  made  by  court  and  police  officials. 

Examples  of  this  situation  are  the  cases  of  Semyon  Livshits,  Iosif  Koenov,  and  Dmitrii  Fattakhov. 
Livshits  was  charged,  shortly  after  applying  to  emigrate  to  Israel,  with  stealing  a submarine  for 
the  Israeli  secret  service.  Later  the  charges  were  dropped  and  changed  to  rape  and  robbery,  also 
without  any  evidence  of  guilt.  Koenov,  an  elderly  Jew  from  Tashkent  was  charged  with 
murdering  an  Uzbek  youth  despite  Koenov’s  absence  from  the  city  at  the  time.  The  charges  were 
later  dropped.  At  present  the  Union  of  Councils  is  coordinating  an  international  campaign  on  the 
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Fattakhov  case.  Fattakhov  is  being  tried  for  murder  in  Tashkent,  a crime  that  there  is  again  no 
evidence  he  committed.  Fattakhov  has  been  severely  tortured  by  the  police  and  has  suffered 
significant  physical  and  psychological  abuse.  (A  copy  of  our  current  Emergency  Action  Appeal 
to  save  the  life  of  Dmitrii  Fattakhov  is  included  as  an  attachment  We  implore  members  of  the 
Congress,  individually  and  through  a Dear  Colleague,  to  intervene  with  the  Uzbekistan 
government,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  Iosif  Koenov  earlier  this  year.)  In  all  these  cases,  the 
evidence  clearly  demonstrates  the  targeting  of  Jews  as  convenient  scapegoats  for  unsolved  crimes 
in  their  areas. 

In  addition  to  specific  anti-Semitic  targeting  of  Jews,  the  Union  of  Councils  frequently  receives 
reports  that  local  authorities  refuse  to  act  on  grass-roots  anti-Semitism.  This  problem  is  a severe 
disincentive  for  Jews  to  file  complaints  with  the  police,  and  has  a chilling  effect  on  religious 
practice  and  other  forms  of  Jewish  expression.  One  of  the  most  obvious  issues  of  government 
inaction  to  stop  anti-Semitism  is  the  failure  to  prosecute  anti-Semitic  propaganda  by  extremist 
movements  and  publications.  Thus  far,  under  Article  74  of  the  Russian  Criminal  Code,  there 
have  only  been  two  such  prosecutions.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  prosecutions  in  other  countries 
under  similar  provisions.  Besides  the  chilling  effect  on  Jews,  the  failure  to  investigate  and 
prosecute  anti-Semitic  crimes  sends  a message  to  anti-Semites  that  there  will  be  no  adverse 
consequences  for  their  anti-Semitic  campaigns  of  threats,  intimidation,  and  violence. 
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Proposed  Intervention  on  Anti-Semitism  in  the 
New  Indei>endent  States  of  the  Former  Soviet  Union 

Presented  at: 

CSCE  Human  Dimension  Implementation  Review  Meeting 
Warsaw,  Poland 
September/October  1993 

Micah  H.  Naftalin,  National  Director,  Union  of  Councils 
Public  Member,  U.S.  Delegation 


Mr.  Moderator,  as  we  compartmentalize  the  organization  of  our  work  in  assessing  human  rights 
into  working  bodies  for  implementation  review  and  the  mechanisms  for  monitoring  compliance, 
we  must  be  ever  mindful  of  two  dangers. 

The  first  is  of  overlooking  important  gaps.  One  example  is  the  danger  of  failing  to  consider  that 
many  of  the  discrete  issues  are  closely  interconnected.  For  instance,  there  can  be  no  market 
economy  without  a system  of  laws;  there  can  be  no  free  elections  without  freedom  of  thought  and 
expression;  there  can  be  no  human  rights  without  an  independent  judiciary;  there  can  be  no 
democracy  without  full  human  rights.  And  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  mechanisms  for 
monitoring  compliance  do  not,  of  themselves,  produce  implementation. 

The  second  danger  is  of  losing  sight  of  the  over-arching  issues,  the  first  principles  that  are  at  the 
heart  and  genius  of  the  Helsinki  Process.  Here,  an  example  would  be  the  primacy  of  hitherto 
unacknowledged  individual  rights  at  a time  when  advocacy  for  group  rights,  minority  rights,  and 
nationality  rights  are  on  the  rise.  To  an  important  extent,  one  can  define  the  elements  of  a 
democratic,  civil  society  be  saying  it  is  one  in  which  the  government  protects  the  individual  rights 
of  its  citizens,  and  in  which  the  system  empowers  the  individual  citizens,  often  collectively 
through  political  parties  and  non-governmental  organizations,  to  make  their  desires  known  and 
to  hold  their  government  accountable. 

Since  this  is  so,  the  CSCE  cannot  countenance  the  argument  that  human  rights  must  be  postponed 
while  so-called  "more  pressing"  problems  are  attended  to.  Here,  the  failure  of  the  Weimar 
Republic  comes  to  mind.  And,  if  this  is  so,  we  must  pause  in  our  analyses,  from  time  to  time, 
and  make  arrangements  to  explicitly  review  the  issues  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual. 
Who  are  the  individuals  at  risk?  How  will  their  rights  be  empowered  as  a result  of  our  reviews 
and  mechanisms?  We  look  to  the  non-governmental  organizations  to  help  keep  this  perspective 
on  our  agenda. 

This  intervention,  Mr.  Moderator,  takes  up  the  issue  of  anti-Semitism,  primarily  in  the  New 
Independent  States  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  although  we  note  that  the  problem  warrants  the 
attention  of  every  CSCE  state.  We  raise  the  issue  for  its  intrinsic  importance;  but  also  as  an 
example,  a measure,  for  assessing  some  over-arching,  multiple  human  rights  and  implementing 
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strategies.  The  limits  of  time  prevent  a thorough-going  review  and  analysis.  I hope,  at  least,  it 
will  incite  new  thinking  and  further  response. 

Since  the  fall  of  the  Soviet  empire,  it  has  become  a part  of  the  conventional  wisdom  that  anti- 
Semitism  should  be  downgraded  as  a phenomenon  of  concern  because,  according  to  such 
allegation,  it  is  no  longer  an  element  of  state  policy.  Even  if  some  States  are  attempting  to  reject 
anti-Semitism  as  an  instrument  of  state  policy,  the  inference  is  nonetheless  false.  Anti-Semitism 
in  particular,  and  ethnic  and  national  persecution  and  discrimination  generally,  continue  to  be 
pervasive  throughout  the  New  Independent  States.  And  unlike  the  case  of  anti-Semitism  in  strong 
democratic  countries,  there  are  none  of  the  democratic  instrumentalities  for  the  protection  of  Jews, 
or  other  groups  that  find  themselves  in  the  minority  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  including  ethnic 
Russians  in  other  republics. 

A few  examples: 

♦ Last  December,  an  international  conference  on  human  rights  in  Central  Asia  was  held, 
to  the  credit  of  President  Akaev,  in  Bishkek,  Kyrgyzstan.  The  governments  of  Tajikistan, 
Uzbekistan,  and  Turkmenistan  were  to  be  confronted  by  human  rights  activists;  assertions  of  the 
lack  of  freedom  of  expression  and  press,  and  government  policies  in  which  human  rights  activists 
and  independent  newspapers  are  suppressed  as  political  opposition  extremists.  These  governments 
moved  to  prohibit  human  rights  activists  and  independent  journalists  and  editors  from  attending 
the  conference,  and  threatened  them  with  arrest  and  reprisal  if  they  did  so.  Of  course,  many 
attended  in  spite  of  the  warnings  - 300  in  all.  A Jewish  leader  in  Samarkand  was  stopped  and 
asked  by  an  official  of  the  security  service,  "Why  are  you  going?  Here,  we  let  you  Jews  attend 
synagogue,  educate  your  children.  Human  rights  is  not  your  business.  Stay  home  or  go  to 
Israel." 


♦ instances  continue  of  Jews  being  denied  access  to  certain  educational  institutions  or 
departments.  In  June  1992,  nearly  all  Jewish  candidates  were  blackballed  from  election  to  the 
Russian  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  the  recent  past,  most  candidates  proposed  by  its  18  constituent 
departments  were  approved.  As  unemployment  rises,  Jews  are  often  fired  on  the  fraudulent  basis 
that  they  are  all  going  to  Israel  anyway. 

♦ Jews  are  under  double  threat  from  emerging  citizenship  and  language  laws  ~ as 
national  minorities  and  as  Russian  speakers.  According  to  the  Union  of  Councils*  Moscow-based 
Russian-American  Bureau  on  Human  Rights,  which  maintains  a register  of  Refuseniks,  and 
advocates  on  their  behalf,  there  remain  hundreds  of  Refusenik  families  — Jews,  mostly  who  have 
been  denied  the  fundamental  human  right  of  emigration  for  spurious  reasons  of  alleged  secrecy. 
This  non-governmental  organization  is  now  reviewing  a recently  acquired  list  prepared  by  the 
KGB,  of  Russian  Jewish  Refuseniks,  containing  scores  of  cases  not  previously  known  to  Jewish 
activists.  In  this  connection,  may  I say,  Mr.  Moderator,  none  of  the  New  Independent  States  have 
enacted  a law  on  the  rights  of  emigration  that  meets  Helsinki  standards.  However,  Russia  is  to 
be  commended  for  establishing  a commission  that  is  committed  to  reviewing  and  resolving  the 
Refusenik  cases.  The  commission  can  already  point  to  a measure  of  significant  accomplishment. 
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* According  to  the  Union  of  Councils,  "the  scope  of  the  media  harassment  of  the  Jews 
in  the  New  Independent  States,  even  in  times  of  acute  paper  shortages,  is  monumental:  more  that 
200  anti-Semitic  and  ultra-nationalist  papers  operate  in  Russia  alone,  and  even  two  in  Armenia, 
a country  with  a Jewish  population  of  less  than  600."  Anti-semitic  publications,  and  reprints  of 
Mein  Kamf  and  the  Protocols  of  the  Elders  of  Zion,  can  be  found  easily,  and  not  just  in  editions 
by  fringe  groups.  Last  Easter,  Pravda  published  a new  version  of  the  infamous  "blood  libel," 
accusing  Jews  of  ritual  murder.  This  traditional  European  style  of  anti-Semitism  was  imported 
to  Bishkek  where,  in  the  spring  of  1992,  a Jewish  couple  was  arrested  on  a charge,  later  dropped, 
of  murdering  a Kyrgyz  child  to  use  her  blood  for  baking  Passover  matzahs.  That  such  a charge 
could  even  be  brought,  in  the  most  liberal  of  the  Central  Asian  states,  indicates  the  widespread 
and  vicious  scope  of  anti-Semitism  in  the  New  Independent  States. 

♦ Physical  attacks  on  Jews,  and  the  desecration  of  synagogues  and  Jewish  cemeteries  still 
occur  and,  too  often,  fail  to  engender  adequate  police  investigation  or  prosecution.  Every 
successor  state  has  a version  of  Article  74  of  the  Russian  Criminal  Code,  which  makes  it  a crime 
to  incite  ethnic  tension.  The  widespread  failure  of  the  procuracies  to  prosecute  fascist,  national, 
xenophobic  and  anti-Semitic  activity  under  Article  74  leaves  open  an  inference  of  state 
acquiescence,  if  not  complicity,  which  emboldens  anti-democratic  extremists.  According  to 
Leningrad  expert,  Nina  Katerli,  a Moscow  prosecutor  asserted  to  her  last  spring  that,  "it  would 
be  necessary  to  obtain  scientific  expertise  to  decide  if  Mein  Kampf  contains  any  anti-Semitism." 
Examples  like  this,  she  has  states,  "are  encouraging  for  the  Nazis  and  their  increasingly 
provocative  activities."  The  recent  chairman  of  the  Russian  Constitutional  Court,  Valery  Zorkin, 
has  also  made  a public  statement  to  the  same  effect. 

* Recently,  a scientific  opinion  survey  revealed  that  40  percent  of  Muscovites  hold 
significant  anti-Semitic  attitudes,  believing,  for  instance,  that  there  either  is  or  might  be  an 
international  Jewish  conspiracy  against  Russia;  and  that  similar  attitudes  prevailed  in  many  other 
former  republics.  The  study  found  that  approximately  18  percent  of  Moscow  citizens  — the  most 
liberal  city  in  Russia  — could  be  considered  "hard  core"  anti-Semites,  a percentage  approximately 
six  times  that  of  the  United  States.  The  authors  of  the  study  concluded  that  Russian  Jews  have 
a serious  basis  for  anxiety  in  the  country  that  "has  the  highest  combined  number  of  Jews  and  anti- 
Semites  of  any  country  on  earth." 

The  study  recently  published  in  Slavic  Review,  was  conducted  by  professors  Robert  J.  Brym  and 
Andrei  Degtyarev  and  supported  jointly  by  the  Soviet  Sciences  and  Humanities  Research  Council 
of  Canada  and  the  Moscow  City  Council.  The  study  also  revealed  that  a majority  of  those 
holding  extremist  anti-Democratic  reform  and  anti-Western  views  hold  pronounced  anti-Semitic 
attitudes  as  well.  Thus,  the  authors  conclude:  "The  evidence  thus  suggests  that  some  large 
categories  of  Moscow’s  population  hold  attitudes  that  are  authoritarian,  xenophobic,  illiberal  on 
social  issues  and,  of  course,  anti-Semitic." 

♦ The  situation  is  significantly  better  for  Jews  in  Ukraine,  where  government  and  Rukh 
leaders  have  actively  campaigned  against  anti-Semitism.  There,  less  than  half  the  percentage  for 
Russians  believe  in  the  international  Zionist  plot.  And  yet,  according  to  the  Ukrainian- American 
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Bureau  for  the  Protection  of  Human  Rights,  fully  18  percent  of  Ukrainians  consider  Jews  to  be 
guilty  for  the  disaster  brought  by  the  Russian  revolution. 


* Perhaps  most  ominous  of  all,  Jew  hatred  has  become  one  of  the  dominant  languages 
of  the  political  opposition  - a fact  well  known  to  human  rights  and  democracy  activists,  but 
seldom  so  starkly  documented  as  earlier  this  month  in  Moscow  when  anti-Semitic  epithets  were 
a central  theme  of  the  parliamentary  insurgents  and  their  anti- Yeltsin  supporters  in  the  streets. 

With  the  collapse  of  communism,  gone  are  the  brave  slogans  and  the  all-powerful  saviours. 
Before,  individualism  was  a sin.  Overnight,  individual  human  rights  are  the  prescription  for 
reform;  but,  as  yet,  the  people  have  no  such  experience.  Before,  private  enterprise  included  the 
crime  of  speculation,  and,  according  to  advocacy  groups  in  Moscow,  thousands  of  citizens  remain 
in  prison  for  that  economic  crime.  Now,  privatization  and  market  economy  are  solutions,  not 
crimes.  But  in  the  short  run,  in  the  opinion  of  many  citizens,  the  beneficiaries  are  the  old 
nomenclatura,  the  mafia,  and  of  course,  the  Jews.  And  so,  into  this  political  and  spiritual  vacuum 
come  the  neo-fascists,  the  nazis,  the  Red-Brown  coalition  with  their  fascist  solutions  and 
euphemistic  slogans,  like  "national  salvation."  And  Jews,  as  ever  before,  become  the  symbol  and 
embodiment  of  their  discontent,  the  natural  scapegoats,  the  authors  of  Zionistic,  Western 
democracy. 

The  human  rights  standards  of  the  CSCE  will  never  be  achieved  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  Mr. 
Moderator,  until  there  is  common  acceptance  that  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  individual  cannot 
be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  collective  or  national  group  rights.  Anti-Semitism  is  not  a threat  to 
Jews  alone;  it  is  a threat  to  society.  It  is  an  anti-democratic  and  anti-Western  theme  that  pervades 
the  thinking  and  rhetoric  of  most  opponents  of  democratic  reform.  According  to  Sergei  Kovalev, 
chairman  of  the  Russian  Supreme  Soviet’s  Committee  on  Human  Rights,  "rampant  political  anti- 
Semitism  has  become  this  country’s  hallmark."  As  such,  its  strength  is  a valid  and  important 
measure  of  the  societal  weaknesses  of  every  New  Independent  State,  and  therefor  must  be 
combatted  explicitly  by  CSCE  and  by  every  responsible  government,  media,  organization  and 
citizen.  Individual  rights  are  indivisible:  A government  that  cannot,  or  chooses  not  to,  assure 
full  rights  to  Jews,  and  to  combat  political  as  well  as  specific  anti-Semitism,  cannot  decently  or 
effectively  protect  the  human  rights  of  any  individual  or  group.  One  of  the  lessons  of  the 
Holocaust  was  that  while  Jews  are  often  among  the  first  victims,  they  are  seldom  the  last. 


My  delegation  thanks  you,  Mr.  Moderator,  and  the  other  delegates  for  your  attention. 
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Guide  to  Russian 
Ultra-Nationalist  and 
Neo-Fascist  Organizations 

Vladimir Pribylovsky,  of  the  Panorama  Information  Expert  Group  in  Moscow,  has 
compiled  a reference  manual  of  more  than  80  ultra-nationalist  and  radical  right- 
wing  organizations  in  Russia.  Not  included  in  Pribylovsky*s  list  are  communist 
organizations  with  patriotic  and  xenophobic  tendencies  — including  Gennady 
Zyuganov’s  Communist  Party  of  Russia,  Victor  Anpilov’s  Russian  Communist 
Workers  Party,  and  Nina  Andreeva ’s  All-Union  Communist  Party  of  Bolsheviks. 
Also  excluded  are  more  moderate  nationalist  groups,  such  as  Alexander  Rutskoi’s 
Free  Russia  People ’s  Party. 

Monitor  has  excerpted  from  Pribylovslty’s  research,  brief  profiles  of  27  such 
organizations. 


BLACK  HUNDRED 

Moscow-based  national-Russian  Orthodox  group  that  broke  away  from  Dmitry 
Vassiliev’s  Pamyat  in  1992. 

Leader:  Alexander  Shtilmark. 

Platform  and  Beliefs: 

Monarchism,  anti-communism,  and  anti-Semitism. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  - 
PEOPLE’S  FREEDOM  PARTY  (CDP-PFP) 

Moscow-based  small  sovereignty-patriotic  party.  Arose  as  a result  of  separation 
in  spring-summer  1990  of  Union  of  Constitutional  Democrats.  Until  1991  was 
member  of  Democratic  Russia  Movement,  which  was  against  the  dissolution  of 
the  USSR.  After  the  break-up  of  the  USSR,  CDP-PFP  joined  the  national  patriotic- 
communist  bloc. 

Since  September  1 990,  the  Party  Chairman  has  been  Mikhail  Astafiev,  also  co- 
chair of  National  Salvation  Front  (NSF).  Failed,  in  October  1993,  to  collect  the 
100,000  signatures  needed  to  become  eligible  for  taking  part  in  parliamentary 
elections. 

Platform  and  Beliefs: 

Restoration  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Slogan:  ’‘We  will  forgive  the  Communists 
everything  if  they  restore  the  State.” 


Extremism  on 
the  Rise  in 
Russia 

Monitor  (June  22)  — More 
than  100  extremist  political 
organizations  operate  in  Rus- 
sia, according  to  Moscow 
Duma  deputy  Yevgeny 
Proshechkin,  and  over  two 
hundred  extremist  publica- 
tions unabashedly  spread  vit- 
riol and  intolerance. 

As  many  observers  pre- 
dicted, the  Chechen  war  has 
intensified  xenophobic  and 
especially  anti-Caucasus  sen- 
timents. On  June  19,  as  the 
Budyonnovsk  hostage  crisis 
was  being  diffused,  five  na- 
tionalist groups  stationed 
themselves  in  Teatralnaya 
Square  to  demand  the  depor- 
tation of  all  Chechens.  “We 
were  bom  light  and  clean. 
They  were  bom  black  — black 
like  the  devil,**  reasoned  one 
of  the  event’s  organizers, 
Alexei  Vdovin,  leader  of  the 
Russian  National  Union. 

On  March  23  President 
Yeltsin  criticized  law  enforce- 
ment bodies  for  failing  to  take 
actions  against  extremist 
groups  and  issued  a decree 
instructing  government  offi- 
cials at  all  levels  to  step  up  the 
battle  against  fascism  in  Rus- 
sia. But  the  decree,  which  does 
not  {Continued  on  page  9) 
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DEN  (DAY)  MOVEMENT 

Amorphous  trend  in  national  patriotic  camp  pro- 
claimed in  summer  1 992.  Its  leaders  are  Alexander 
Prokhanov  (Editor-In-Chief  of  Zavtra  newspa- 
per. before  autumn  1993  called  Den)  and 
Alexander  Dugin  (Editor-In-Chief  of  Elementy 
Magazine,  journal  of  new  rightists.) 

Platform  and  Beliefs: 

The  Movement’s  ideology  is  **Eurasianism,*’  un- 
derstood as  a synthesis  of  two  political  orienta- 
tions: ’sovereign  socialist’  and  ’state  nationalist’ 
on  the  basis  of  counterpoising  the  Slav-Turkic/ 
Orthodox-Muslim  world  (‘Eurasia’)  against  the 
Western  world  (’Atlantica’). 

Two  major  Ideological  propositions: 

(1)  the  populace  of  Eurasia,  viz.,  the  Slavic  and 
Turkic  peoples,  both  Orthodox  and  Muslim,  have 
a common  past  and  future;  and 

(2)  the  Eurasian  peoples  have  a common  en- 
emy, neither  the  Jews  and  Masons  (as  the  ’’old 
rightists”  think),  nor  capitalists  (as  communists 
believe),  but  so-called  ’’mondialists”  — repre- 
senting a trans-national  cosmopolitan  World 
Government  based  in  the  U.S.  & and  partly  in 
Western  Europe.  As  a concession  to  old  right- 
ists, DEN  recognizes  that  the  leading  nucleus  of 
the  ’’mondialists”  consists  of  “denationalized” 
Jews. 


KUBAN  COSSACK  RADA 

Paramilitary  national  patriotic  association  of 
Cossacks  from  Krasnodar  Territory.  Formed  in 
1990.  Led  by  Cossack  Army  Chieftain  Vladimir 
Gromov. 

Platform  and  Beliefs: 

Initially  characterized  by  nationalist-bolshevik 
orientation  with  tinge  of  Orthodoxy.  Currently,  a 
broad  nationalist-patriotic  organization  with  Or- 
thodox-monarchist elements. 


LIBERAL  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 
OF  RUSSIA 


Party  of  Vladimir  Zhirinovsky’s  supporters. 
Founded  in  1988.  Founding  Congress  - March, 
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1990.  Ulien  traditiona]  national  patriots  were 
barred  from  the  general  election,  Zhirinovsky’s 
party  managed  to  canvass  23  percent  of  the  votes 
to  obuin  sixty  -three  seats  in  the  Sute  Duma. 

Platform  and  Beliefs: 

Populism  that  takes  the  form  of  the  political  trend 
that  appears  most  promising  at  the  given  moment  to 
Zhirinovsky  himself.  Initial  ideology  represented  a 
vulgar  exposition  of  views  of  the  Inter-Regional 
Group  of  deputies  and  other  democratic  organiza- 
tions. Starting  from  early  1991,  without  changing 
the  basic  principles  of  his  program,  Zhiriiwvsky 
deserted  to  the  camp  of  defenders  of  the  communist 
empire.  Since  1992^  adopted  the  slogans  of  Russian 
nationalists  to  approve  the  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment by  Yeltsin  in  late  September  1993  and  the  new 
draft  Constitution,  adopting  Prokhanov-Dugin 
Eurasianism  in  early  1994.  Only  consistent  the- 
sis ZhiriiK)vsky  never  betrayed  — the  restructur- 
ing of  the  Russian  Federation  into  a unitary’  state. 

MO\’EMENT  FOR  NATIONAL  RE\TV  AL 
OF  RL  SSU 

Coalition  of  Dmitrii  Vassiliev’s  National  Patriocic 
Front  (Pamyat)  and  Yladimir  Voronin’s  Centrist 
Bloc  of  political  parties  and  movements  (Voronin  b 
simultaneously  the  Chairman  of  the  Andrei  Sakharov 
Union  of  Democratic  Forces).  Organized  in  Janu- 
ary 1994. 

Platform  & Beliefs: 

Favors  restoration^of  Russian  Empire  and  extrac- 
tion of  Russia  from  madness  through  popular  re- 
peiuarxre  and  newly  recreated  strong  national  gov- 
ernment with  Russian  hean  aixi  universal  realiza- 
tion of  the  tragic  results  of  the  subversive  activity  of 
Zionism  arxl  Freemasonry  against  Russia.  Proclaims 
the  Holy  Trinity  of  GOD.  TSAR  AND  NATION  as 
the  pillar  of  Russian  statehood. 

NASHI 

National  patriotic  group  based  in  St.  Petersburg, 
founded  in  1991  by  charismatic  TV  personality 
Alexander  Nevzorov.  Split  into  two  groups  in 
1992;  NASHl-Popular  Liberatioa  Mov'emeiu  (Or- 
thodox-Monarchist) and  NASHI-Popular  Patriotic 
Movement  (natkxul-bolsbevist). 

NATIONAL  REPL^UCAN  PARTY  OF 
RUSSU  (NRPR) 

National  radical  organization  based  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. FouiKied  in  1990.  an  outgrowth  of  the  w*hite 
(anti-communist)  wing  of  the  Leningrad  Pamyat 


Party  Chairman  Nikolai  Lysenko  w-as  eJecttd  deputy 
of  the  State  Duma  in  December  1993. 

Platform  A Befiefs: 

Reunion  of  all  tenitories  inhabited  by  Slavs  in 
one  sute  to  include  Northern  Kazakhsun. 
Moldova’s  Dniester  Region  and  Narva.  Anti- 
communist. Supports  Russian  govemmcnt-con- 
trolled  sute  capitalism.  NRPR  regards  Caucasus 
natives  as  the  main  threat  to  Russian  imperial 
sutehood.  Lysenko  sympathizes  with  Mussolini. 
Lenin  and  contemporary  German  right-wing  radi- 
cals, 

N.4TIONAL  SALVATION  FRONT  (NSF) 

Coalition  of  patriodc,  communist  and  imperialist 
organizations  (red-brown  alliaiKe  - edL).  Lead- 
ership reflects  parity  of  nationalists  and  natiooal- 
bolsheviks.  Communists  domirute  among  the 
rank  and  file.  Leaders  include  exectiiive  com- 
mittee chair  Ilia  Konsuntinov,  as  well  as 
Alexander  Prokhanov,  Mikhail  Asufiev,  and 
Communist  Party  leader  Gennady  Zyuganov. 
Numerous  NSF  members  were  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment on  various  tickets,  including  the  Russian 
Communist  Pany  and  the  Liberal  Democratic 
Party  of  Russia. 


PA.\n*AT 

Pamyat  ib-as  founded  in  the  1980s,  growing  out  of 
an  organization  dedicated  to  preserving  Russian 
monuments  and  historical  sites.  It  has  splintered 
into  several  different  organizations,  a few  of  which 
are  profiled  below: 


PA.\rY’AT  - Natkoal  Patriodc  Front  (NPF) 
(Vassilicv) 

Formed  in  the  late  1980s  under  the  charismatic 
leadership  of  Dmitry  Vassiliev. 

Platform  JL  Beliefs: 

Until  1S)89,  NPF  ideology  was  nationa]  bobhevist, 
before  sfaiftmg  to  roocurchbL  Since  1992,  Vassiliev 
has  called  himself  a *monarcho>fascisL” 

P ANIY AT  SOCXETTY  CEisefianov) 

From  1987-1992  - Pamyat  World  And-Zionist 
And  Anti-Freemason  Front  (W’AZAMF).  Led  by 

Vassily  Emelianov  and  .Alexei  Dobrovolsky . 
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Platform  & Beliefs: 

Neo-pagan,  anti-Semitic.  Anti-Christian  and  anti- 
Communist  — because  both  are  considered  to  have 
been  developed  by  Jews  with  the  intention  to 
weaken  and  enslave  Aryans.  Well-disposed  to 
Joseph  Stalin. 


PAMY  AT  - Russian  Popular  Democratic  Front- 
Pamyat  Movement  (Sychev) 

Broke  away  from  Vassiliev’s  Pamyat  in  1987. 
Led  by  artist  Igor  Sychev. 

Platform  & Beliefs: 

1987-88:  Stalinist  and  radical  anti-Zionist;  1988- 
89:  Orthodox  monarchist;  1990-91:  radical  demo- 
crat; 1992:  Orthodox  national  patriot  and  and-Zionist 


PATRIOT  MILITARY  PATRIOTIC  CENTER 
Moscow-based  nationalist-patriotic  group  which 
broke  away  from  Vassiliev’s  Pamyat  in  1988. 
Leader:  Nikolai  Filimonov. 

Platform  and  Beliefs: 

Nationalist-Orthodox,  monarchist,  and  openly  anti- 
Semitic. 


PEOPLE’S  SOCIAL  PARTY  (NSP) 

Small  fascist  party  based  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Emerged  in  summer-autumn  1991.  Leader,  former 
Police  Captain  Yury  Belyaev. 

Platform  8l  Beliefs: 

Oriented  to  ideas  and  practice  of  Mussolini  and 
Salazar. 


PEOPLE’SSOCIALPARTY-YOUTH  FRONT 
(NSP-MF) 

Paramilitary  youth  organization  under  National 
Social  Party  of  Yury  Belyaev.  Formed  in  1989. 

PRE-COUNCIL  CONFERENCE 
Standing  Pre-Council  Conference  for  Preparation 
of  All-Russia  Zemstvo  Council 
Russian  Orthodox-monarchist  movement  of  40 
national-patriotic  and  Orthodox  fundamentalist 
organizations.  Formed  in  1990,  and  led  by 
Vyacheslav  Diomin. 


Platform  and  Beliefs: 

The  final  objective  is  the  restoration  of  Russian 
Autocratic  Statehood  under  the  reign  of  the  Romanov 
family  and  the  patronage  of  the  All-Russia  Zemstvo 
Council  and  Ecclesiastical  Council  to  condemn 
heresies  and  purge  the  hierarchy  to  bring  church  life 
into  agreement  with  the  canons. 

Specializes  in  exposing  ritual  killings  and  com- 
batting the  “heresy  of  Judaistic  elements.” 


NATIONAL  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  (NDP) 
Radical  nationalist  patriotic  group  based  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. Founded:  1989  by  Evgeny  Kryolov, 
Roman  Perin  and  several  Pamyat  members. 

Platform  & Beliefs: 

Imperialist  ideology,  anti-Semitism,  and  pro-mar- 
ket economy.  Anti-communists  and  anti-Christians 
searching  for  a new  Aryan  religion  derived  from 
Yoga  and  Slav-Russian  paganism. 

OFFICERS  UNION 

Organization  of  army  and  navy  officers  of  commu- 
nist and  national  patriotic  orientation.  Established 
in  1991.  Chairman:  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stanislav 
Terekhov,  also  a key  leader  of  the  National  Salva- 
tion Front. 


RUSSIAN  COMMUNAL  UNION 

National  patriotic  group  founded  in  1989  by 

Alexander  Sudavsky. 

Platform  and  Beliefs: 

Advocates  transfer  of  all  property  to  Slav  Self- 
Governing  Work  Communities  and  elimination  of 
shadow  economy,  deemed  to  be  controlled  by  Jews 
and  Caucasus  natives.  Advocates  Slavonization  of 
Russian  military  and  a ban  against  non-Slavs  carry- 
ing arms  (except  for  “friendly  aliens”  such  as  Tatars, 
Ossetians  and  Kalmyks). 

RUSSIAN  NATIONAL  COUNCIL 

National  patriotic  organization  led  by  former  KGB 
General  Alexander  Sterligov,  founded  in  1992,  as  a 
coalition  of  Russian  nationalist  groups.  In  addition 
to  Sterligov,  other  leading  personalities  include 
Gennady  Zyuganov  (leader  of  Russian  Communist 
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LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE 
UKRAINIAN  NEWSPAPER 

''Za  VUna  Ukrayinu"* 

Citing  Evidence  of  "Judophobia"  Coverage 


By  Myroslav  Marynovych 
Former  Soviet  (Non-Jewish)  Political  Prisoner 


[Forwarded  by  E-mail  to  UCSJ  9/1/95] 
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DATE: 

FROM: 


Fri  Sep  01,  1995  6:43  am  EST 
Human  Rights  Bureau 
EMS:  INTERNET  / MCI  ID:  376-5414 
MBX:  uabphr@sovam.com 


TO: 

SUBJECT: 


The  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jews  / MCI  ID:  420-1773 
Open  letter 


OPEN  LETTER 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  "ZA  VILNU  UKRAYINU" 


My  letter  will  not  give  much  pleasure  to  the  board  of  editors.  However,  sometimes  one  has 
to  tell  unpleasant  things  to  the  people.  The  intention  to  write  this  letter  existed  since  long  ago, 
but  some  hope  has  won,  the  hope  that  the  editors  would  find  enough  strength  to  overcome  the 
"child  illness  of  Judophobia"  and  gradually  free  its  pages  from  a primitive  reflective 
understanding  of  these  issues.  Unfortunately,  that  did  not  happen,  for  that  reason  I 
cannot  find  another  way  but  to  state  my  reader’s  protest  to  the  paper’s  board  of  editors. 

It  is  clear  that  the  article  by  Mykola  Stefanishyn  "There  was  no  crematoria  and  gas  cameras 
in  Osweicim"  ("Za  Vilnu  Ukrayinu,"  June  17,  1995)  and  the  following  response  of  the  editors 
to  the  article,  was  the  last  drop,  although  a complete  list  of  other  articles  that  deserve  disapproval 
would  probably  occupy  much  space.  I am  not  acquainted  with  the  author  of  the  article  who, 
supposedly,  is  an  elderly  person  and  cannot  appropriately  assess  how  much  adequate  he  depicts 
the  circumstances  of  his  youth.  In  fact,  any  person  has  a right  to  hold  convictions  for  which  he 
or  she  alone  will  be  answerable  before  the  Lord.  A quite  different  case  is  the  position  the  editors 
have  taken  themselves,  for  which  they  are  answerable  to  the  community. 

A paper  cannot  be  a place  where  EVERYTHING  what  comes  to  minds  of  our  concerned 
citizens  (the  same  may  be  said  of  correspondents)  is  voiced.  For  instance,  for  me  it  could  be  quite 
obvious  that  the  sun  turns  round  the  earth,  as  I observe  that  each  and  every  day.  I may  even 
suspect  that  in  due  time  Copernicus  and  Galilei  were  "bought  ofT  by  some  "Jewish 
Masonrymafia."  But  when  the  paper  would  publish  my  "discoveries,"  it  would  sign  for  its 
complete  incompetence.  That’s  what  happened  to  "Za  Vilnu  Ukrayinu"  right  now. 

I apologize  before  the  readers,  but  it  is  somewhat  embarrassing  to  argue  with  the  author  of 
the  article.  It  is  all  but  possible  to  seriously  EXPLAIN  to  the  author  the  reality  of  enormous 
amount  of  victims  among  the  Jews  (I  address  the  editors  of  the  paper  with  the  request  to  write 
"JEWS")  in  WW  II,  referring  to  documents,  photos,  and,  finally,  evidences  of  the  Nazis 
themselves.  It  is  all  but  possible,  following  the  author  of  the  article  and  the  employees  of  the 
paper  who  are  responsible  for  the  publication,  to  TAKE  MEASURES  of  the  victims,  to  ascertain 
how  much  they  are  exhausted  and  hungry.  It  is  all  but  possible  to  BARGAIN  about  how  many 
millions  of  Jews  were  massacred  by  the  Nazis,  etc.  There  exist  things  which  can  be  deliberated 
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from  some  moral  height,  or  else  one  should  not  utter  them  at  all.  It  is  a pity  that  this  thing  is  not 
known  to  the  author  of  the  editors*  commentary  on  the  publication. 

It  is  not  known  to  me  what  inner  turn  took  place  in  the  paper  that  use  to  be  the  leading  light 
of  the  Ukrainian  renaissance.  I can  only  ascertain,  with  surprise  and  regret,  that  many  (though 
not  all)  articles  dealing  with  inter-ethnic  relations,  especially,  if  they  deal  with  Jewish,  Russian 
or  Polish  issues,  breathe  animosity,  suspicion,  a sinister  desire  to  scorn,  to  hurt  somebody’s 
feelings,  to  pay  back  on  the  basis  of  "an  eye  for  eye".  And  all  that  is  presented  as  a position  to 
protecting  people,  as  a new  and  brave  paradigm  of  the  protection  of  the  Ukrainian  national 
interests  ?!  However,  for  the  majority  of  Ukrainians  such  approaches  are  categorically 
unacceptable.  And  I myself  consider  it  necessary  to  voice  their  objection. 

It’s  a pity,  but  there  exists  no  idea  to  which  misanthropy  would  not  "stick".  It  adheres  even 
the  cleanest  religious  teaching.  So,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  national  idea  is  "coated"  with  it. 
Nevertheless,  misanthropy,  xenophobia,  some  section  of  which  are  Judophobia  and  anti-Semitism, 
always  prove  DEGENERATION  of  an  idea,  incapacity  of  a disturbed  awareness  to  find  an 
adequate  way  out  of  a perplexing  social  situation. 

Neither  myself,  nor  my  friends  can  concede  with  the  fact  that  the  Ukrainian  national  idea 
would  appear  before  the  world  in  that  dark  light  phosphorating  light  by  which  it  is  being  lighted 
in  separate  articles  of  the  paper  "Za  Vilnu  Ukrayinu."  Otherwise  the  words,  put  in  the  headlines 
of  the  article,  will  never  acquire  a rescuing  persuasiveness  staying  for  a long  in  its  calling  form. 
A really  new,  civilized  and  really  fearless  model  of  Ukrainian-Jewish  relations  has  been  invented 
and  tested  in  the  Brezhnev  concentration  camps,  and  it  is  too  dear  for  us  to  look  for  refuge 
in  hatred  and  revenge.  A joint  hunger  strike  of  Ivan  Svetlichny  and  Semyon  Gluzman  in  the 
camp  for  our  common  right  to  be  a human  being  was,  in  addition,  an  atonement  for  the  guilt  for 
the  non-eliminated  Ukrainephobic  orientation  of  some  part  of  Jews  and  Judophobia  of  that  part 
of  Ukrainians  that  had  managed  NOT  TO  SEE  gas  cameras  in  Oswiecim. 

However  strange  it  may  sound,  the  publication  hurts  Ukrainians  more  than  Jews.  For  the 
latter  it  is  just  one  more  manifestation  of  insanity  of  those  people  who  are  blind  with  their  hatred. 
As  for  the  Ukrainians  it  is  an  enormous  humiliation  and  disgrace,  a serious  warning.  On  the  eve 
of  50th  anniversary  of  the  victory  over  the  Nazis  some  scoundrels  raided  the  Drohobych 
synagogue  twice,  breaking  furniture,  and  tom  everything  they  could  to.  I do  not  know  who  was 
the  "foreman"  of  the  intrusions,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  among  their  ideological  inspirers, 
willingly  or  not,  were  the  editors  of  "Za  Vilnu  Ukrayinu." 

It  is  but  possible  to  notice  the  following:  similar  publications  is  a real  finding  for  diverse 
enemies  of  Ukraine.  I would  recommend  the  editors,  without  resorting  to  any  tricks,  to  calculate 
how  many  readers  it  has  and  how  many  persons  watched,  e.g.,  an  American  TV  program  well 
known  to  you  called  "60  minutes,"  that  has  recently  managed  to  belittle  all  Ukrainians.  Is  it 
really  so  that  "Za  Vilnu  Ukrayinu"  decided  to  supply  them  with  proofs  of  our  anti-Semitism? 
Do  you  really  believe  that  with  your  articles  you  will  win  the  world  mass  media  on  your  side? 
Well,  they  will  really  cite  you,  but  in  what  anti-Ukrainian  context!! 
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Should  I be  the  Moscow  KGB  chief,  I would  consider  the  publication  of  anti-Semitic 
materials  in  Ukrainian  press  to  be  THE  BEST  investment  in  discrediting  Ukraine.  In  due  time, 
on  the  dawn  of  our  rebirth  they  were  doing  everything  possible  to  make  our  two  peoples  clash 
by  putting  out  slogans,  like  "Let  us  drown  Moskaly  in  Jid  blood."  They  did  not  manage  then, 
we  managed  to  resist.  Is  it  "Za  Vilnu  Ukrayinu"  who  decided  at  present  to  break  down  that  wall 
which  they  did  not  manage  to  hit  with  the  Moscow  Black  Hundreds  crowbar? 

He  who  sows  hatred  will  harvest  even  greater  hatred.  This  is  the  law  of  our  earthy  valley 
of  sorrow.  No,  Ukrainian  people  will  neither  be  enlightened,  not  will  become  lucid  by  such 
publications.  These  publication  may  be  used  just  to  take  up  from  dark  deep  of  one’s  soul  a black 
wave  of  evil  that  is  hidden,  sleeping,  in  every  earthy  person.  To  hope  for  hatred,  for  the  wicked 
thirst  of  revenge  means  to  trigger  a programme  of  eliminating  love,  eliminating  that  small  fire 
of  Ukraine’s  freedom,  which  today  we  are  simply  obliged  to  protect.  However,  something 
prominent  is  constructed  based  on  long-suffering  and  love.  Just  these  words  we  listen  to  each 
week  being  pronounced  from  the  church  ambos.  Listen  but  do  not  hear... 

Thus,  with  this  my  letter  I would  like  to  protect,  first  of  all,  the  Ukrainians,  not  the  Jews.  To 
protect  them  against  the  malice  bearing  of  their  hearts,  against  the  wantonness  of  revengeful 
awareness  deprived  of  faith;  against  the  blindness  of  those  who  allow  themselves  to  jeer  at  the 
most  sacred  for  us,  the  Bible,  putting  "chosen  people"  into  disgraceful  quotes.  I do  not 
doubt  that  not  all  the  Jews  deserve  being  chosen  by  God.  But  many  times  history  has  shown  that 
God  speaks  in  his  own  way  with  the  people  chosen  by  Him.  Whereas  instead  of  attempting  to 
put  our  small  word  before  God  does  this,  it  would  be  useful  for  us  to  put  down  our  arrogance 
and  to  be  silent  for  a while.  Moreover,  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  think  about  the  impertinent 
manner  in  which  we  ourselves  address  God.  Not  only  communists,  whom  we  seemingly  dislike 
so  much,  raised  their  hands  on  God.  But  everyone  who,  following  them,  rejects  love  and  hands 
over  his  or  her  should  turn  to  the  King  of  Darkness,  that  one  raises  his  or  her  hand  on  God. 

I believe  that  the  foolish  Judophobia  of  the  paper  "Za  Vilnu  Ukrayinu"  will  not  be  an 
example  for  the  Ukrainians  in  general,  and  the  Galicians  in  particular.  We  have  a better  pattern 
of  relations  with  Jews,  the  model  that  has  been  shown  to  us  by  the  Galicia  leading  light. 
Metropolitan  Andryi  Sheptitsky.  Each  one  who  will  attentively  read  the  wonderful  pages  of 
"Twelve  letters  of  metropolitan  Andryi  Sheptitsky  to  his  mother,"  will  feel  with  his  or  her  heart 
that,  contrary  to  publications  in  "Za  Vilnu  Ukrayinu,"  everything  there  is  truthful;  the  love  of 
fellow-men,  Christianity,  and  patriotism. 


Myroslav  Marynovych, 

Former  Prisoner  of 

the  Brezhnev  Concentration  Camps 
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UNION  OF  COUNCILS 

'The  Voice  of  Emigration,  Jewish  Survival,  and  Human  Rights  in  the  Former  Soviet  Union  Since  1970" 
1819  H St.,  NW  • Suite  230  • Washington,  D.C.  20006  • (202)775-9770  • Fax  (202)775-9776 


SECOND  JEW  IN  TASHKENT  FALSELY  ACCUSED  OF  MURDER 


September  19,  1995 

To:  Internet  Lists,  UCSJ  Councils,  Human  Rights  Organizations,  International  Media 

From:  Pamela  B.  Cohen,  National  President,  Union  of  Councils  (UCSJ) 

Micah  H.  Naftalin,  National  Director,  UCSJ 

Helene  Kenvin,  President,  The  Caucasus  Network;  Attorney  for  the  Fattakhov  Family 
Subject:  EMERGENCY  ACTION  APPEAL  FOR  DMITRII  FATTAKHOV 


Last  spring,  your  letters  helped  to  save  the  life  of  a Jew  who  had  been  falsely  accused  by  local 
police  and  prosecutors  in  Tashkent,  Uzbekistan  of  the  murder  of  an  Uzbek  youth.  After  a 
world-wide  campaign  during  which  more  than  25,000  letters  were  sent  to  Uzbekistan's 
ambassador  to  the  US  and  the  Procurator  General  in  Tashkent,  Iosif  Koenov  was  released  and 
vindicated. 

Now  another  Jew  has  been  falsely  accused  of  murder  in  Tashkent  and  your  help  is  desperately 
needed  again.  This  latest  innocent  target  has  been  beaten  and  tortured  into  senselessness  while 
in  police  custody.  The  shell  of  this  once  vital  young  man  awaits  trial  on  charges  of  a murder  that 
he  did  not  commit  and  against  which  he  is  incompetent  to  defend  himself. 

IT  IS  URGENT  THAT  YOU  SEND  TWO  LETTERS:  One  to  Ambassador  Fatikh  Teshabaev, 
Embassy  of  Uzbekistan  (address  below)  and  one  to  Buritosh  Mustafoev,  Procurator  General 
[Prosecutor]  of  Uzbekistan.  Because  ordinary  mail  delivery  to  Uzbekistan  takes  weeks,  we  ask 
that  you  send  your  letter  to  the  Procurator  c/o  UCSJ,  Suite  230,  1819  H.  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006.  As  in  the  Koenov  case,  your  letters  will  be  sent  in  bulk  by  express 
mail  to  Tashkent.  Please  include  a copy  of  your  letter  to  the  Ambassador  so  we  will  know  what 
he  is  receiving.  If  you  wish,  send  both  letters  to  UCSJ  and  your  letter  to  the  ambassador  will 
be  forwarded  to  the  embassy  for  you.  A sample  letter  is  included  below. 

THE  FACTS  OF  THE  CASE 

This  summary  of  the  case  is  based  upon  court  records,  affidavits,  and  other  information  provided 
by  Helene  Kenvin,  attorney  for  the  accused’s  family.  The  Caucasus  Network  and  UCSJ. 

The  Accused:  Twenty-three-year-old  Dmitrii  Gavrilovich  Fattakhov  is  the  only  son  of  a 
single-parent  mother.  A graduate  of  the  Gagarin  Aviation  Technical  Institute  in  Tashkent,  he 
worked  as  a sales  clerk  on  the  night  shift  of  a liquor  store  to  earn  more  money  to  support  his 
mother.  He  was  active  in  sports,  played  the  guitar,  sang,  was  an  amateur  photographer  and  a 
student  of  English  and  Hebrew.  His  employers  and  neighbors  testified  that  he  was  "disciplined. 
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reliable,  creative,  extroverted,  pleasant,  cooperative,  modest,  respectful,  a good  student  and  a very 
kind  and  wonderful  person." 

The  Victim:  Pulat  Khamdamov  was  a neighborhood  drunkard,  a gambler  and  extortionist,  with 
a record  of  criminal  convictions.  There  is  evidence  that  he  also  may  have  been  a drug  dealer. 
Parts  of  his  mutilated  and  dismembered  body  were  found  in  the  river.  His  criminal  background 
and  the  fact  that  his  arms  and  hands  (which  had  tattoos  that  could  have  been  used  to  identify 
him)  were  missing  suggest  the  possibility  of  a professional  hit. 

The  only  connection  between  the  victim  and  Dmitrii  was  that  Khamdamov  was  an  occasional 
customer  at  the  liquor  store  in  which  Dmitrii  worked.  Dmitrii  has  no  motive  for  killing  this  man 
whom  he  barely  knew. 

On  the  night  of  April  13,  1995,  Khamdamov  came  to  the  liquor  store  several  times  to  purchase 
liquor.  He  was  last  seen  around  11  PM,  when  he  was  drunk  and  very  obstreperous.  Dmitrii 
refused  to  sell  him  any  more  liquor  and  escorted  him  out  of  the  store.  The  prosecution  claims 
that  Dmitrii  killed  Khamdamov  with  an  axe  blow  to  the  head.  He  is  alleged  to  have 
dismembered  the  body  and,  with  help  of  a co-worker,  to  have  put  the  bloody  pieces  of  the  corpse 
into  cloth  sacks.  He  is  then  said  to  have  taken  these  sacks  to  the  car  of  a second  co-worker,  to 
have  driven  with  him  to  a nearby  river,  and  to  have  tossed  the  sacks  into  the  river.  To  the 
contrary: 

* There  is  no  physical  evidence  that  this  savage  and  necessarily  bloody  murder  even  took  place 
at  the  liquor  store. 

* There  is  no  forensic  evidence  that  an  axe  found  at  a construction  site  near  the  liquor  store  was 
the  murder  weapon. 

* Co-workers  and  customers  who  were  in  the  store  between  11PM  and  midnight  have  testified 
that  no  murder  took  place. 

* Employees  of  other  stores  in  the  mall  testified  that  there  was  nothing  unusual  about  the 
premises  the  following  morning.  The  manager  and  cleaning  lady  of  the  liquor  store  both  testified 
that  there  was  no  blood  in  the  store  and  that  blood  could  not  have  been  washed  from  the  floors, 
which  still  were  covered  with  dust. 

* There  was  no  blood  found  on  any  of  Dmitrii *s  clothing  or  in  the  car  allegedly  used  to 
transport  the  dismembered  body  parts  to  the  river. 

Witnesses  who  have  offered  evidence  exonerating  Dmitrii  are  being  coerced  by  authorities  to 
change  their  stories.  They  have  been  summoned  repeatedly  to  the  investigator’s  office.  There 
is  word  that  some  of  them  have  been  detained  for  hours  and  threatened,  while  others  are  said  to 
have  been  beaten  and  incarcerated  for  days. 
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HUMAN  RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS 


Initially,  Dmitrii  and  two  Russian  co-workers  were  arrested.  All  three  were  brutally  tortured  until 
they  confessed  to  their  complicity  in  the  crime.  They  were  deprived  of  food  and  sleep  and 
repeatedly  were  kicked  and  beaten  with  belts  and  fists  until  they  lost  consciousness.  Dmitrii  was 
tortured  to  the  point  of  imbecility  and  cannot  carry  on  a simple  conversation  with  his  mother  or 
his  lawyer. 

After  several  weeks  of  imprisonment  and  torture,  one  of  the  Russians  was  released  from  prison. 
He  immediately  sent  a long  letter  to  the  Procurator  in  Tashkent,  in  which  he  recanted  the 
confession  that  had  been  beaten  from  him  and  completely  exonerated  Dmitrii.  He  has  not  been 
named  in  the  indictment.  To  our  knowledge,  the  second  Russian  co-worker  still  is  in  prison.  He 
was  named  in  the  indictment  as  the  driver  of  the  car  in  which  Dmitrii  allegedly  went  to  the  river 
with  the  sacks,  but  was  not  charged  with  any  crime. 

Dmitrii  has  been  in  police  custody  since  April.  As  a result  of  the  torture  inflicted  upon  him,  he 
has  lost  his  mind,  is  in  a state  of  depression  and  shock.  He  was  in  a prison  psychiatric  hospital 
from  May  24th  through  July  12th,  during  which  time  his  lawyer  observed  him  sitting  in  the 
comer  of  the  room,  naked,  with  a "wild  look"  and  an  "enormous"  hematoma  on  his  face.  His 
mother  was  allowed  to  see  him  for  the  first  time  on  July  12th,  when  he  recognized  neither  her 
nor  his  lawyer,  was  unable  to  answer  the  simplest  questions,  and  refused  to  eat. 

Dmitrii 's  mother  says  that  her  "absolutely  healthy,  merry,  strong"  son  has  become  "an  imbecile 
who  is  physically  ruined,  mentally  sick  and  dying."  Nevertheless,  prosecution  experts  found  him 
to  be  healthy  and  fit  to  stand  trial.  In  their  statement,  the  prosecution’s  consultants  noted:  "As 
the  materials  of  the  criminal  case  show,  at  the  moment  of  committing  the  crime  Fattakhov  didn’t 
display  the  above-mentioned  signs  of  temporary  disorder  of  mental  activity."  In  other  words, 
these  "experts"  based  their  decision  as  to  his  competence  upon  an  assumption  that  Dmitrii  was 
guilty  and  their  own  fantasy  about  what  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  murder!  Defense  requests 
for  an  independent  psychiatric  examination  of  Dmitrii  have  been  denied. 

Conditions  of  incarceration  in  the  prison  where  Dmitrii  now  is  being  held  are  execrable.  During 
the  summer  months,  the  temperature  has  been  more  than  104  degrees.  The  cells  are  overcrowded 
and  prisoners  must  take  turns  sleeping  in  an  inadequate  number  of  cots.  Sanitary  conditions  are 
poor.  Dmitrii  is  vulnerable  to  beatings  by  other  inmates.  His  life  is  in  danger. 

There  are  many  parallels  to  the  earlier  Koenov  case:  torture  and  coerced  confessions;  involvement 
of  law  enforcement  officials  and  courts  that  would  normally  not  have  jurisdiction  over  the  crime; 
indictment  of  an  innocent  man,  despite  alibis  and  other  compelling  contravening  evidence;  sloppy 
police  work;  lack  of  forensic  evidence;  targeting  of  a guiltless  Jew  for  the  murder  of  an  Uzbek, 
perhaps  to  fan  the  flames  of  anti-Semitism  in  a predominantly  Muslim  country. 

THE  LIFE  OF  AN  INNOCENT  YOUNG  JEW  DEPENDS  ON  YOUR  RESPONSE  TO  THIS 
APPEAL.  WE  IMPLORE  YOU  TO  RALLY  BEHIND  THE  CAMPAIGN  TO  SAVE  HIM. 
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SAMPLE  LETTER 


Honorable  Buritosh  Mustafoev 
Procurator  General  of  Uzbekistan 
Talent,  Uzbekistan 

Re:  Dmitrii  Gavrilovich  Fattakhov 

Criminal  Case  No.  2764 

Dear  Procurator  Mustafoev: 

I am  extremely  concerned  that,  once  again,  local  criminal  investigators  in  Tashkent  have  charged 
an  innocent  Jew  with  murder.  It  is  undeniable  that  an  incredibly  savage  and  bloody  murder 
occurred.  However,  there  is  no  credible  evidence  or  motive  connecting  Dmitrii  Fattakhov  to  this 
crime. 

The  victim  was  a known  drunkard  with  a long  history  of  criminal  misconduct.  The  accused  is 
a young  man  of  indisputably  excellent  character  who  did  not  know  the  victim  other  than  as  a 
customer  to  whom  he  occasionally  had  sold  liquor.  It  is  inconceivable  that  Dmitrii  would  have 
murdered  him  with  an  axe  and  dismembered  his  body.  Numerous  witnesses  who  were  in  the 
store  when  the  crime  is  alleged  to  have  taken  place  have  testified  that  it  simply  did  not  happen. 
There  is  no  physical  evidence  connecting  the  crime  either  to  the  store  itself  or  to  the  accused. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  Dmitrii  has  been  accused  of  a crime  that  he  did  not  commit.  Worse  yet, 
he  has  been  so  severely  beaten  while  in  police  custody  that  this  once  vital  and  healthy  young  man 
now  is  a broken  shell.  Although  he  is  incapable  of  answering  the  simplest  questions  and  is 
clearly  mentally  incompetent  as  a result  of  the  torture  he  endured,  he  still  is  being  forced  to  stand 
trial. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  local  authorities  in  Tashkent  have  failed  to  conduct  a serious  search 
for  the  actual  culprit  in  a murder  case,  but  have  chosen  instead  to  charge  an  innocent  Jew  from 
whom  they  tortured  and  coerced  a sham  confession.  Several  months  ago,  another  Bukharan  Jew, 
Iosif  Koenov,  was  falsely  charged  with  the  murder  of  an  Uzbek  youth. 

You  and  your  government  interceded  with  local  police  and  prosecutors  to  avert  a tragic 
miscarriage  of  justice  in  that  case.  To  your  credit,  Koenov  was  released  and  exonerated.  I call 
upon  you  now  to  intercede  before  Dmitrii  Fattakhov  dies  in  jail.  Allow  him  to  be  released  to  the 
safety  of  his  home,  where  he  may  receive  proper  medical  attention.  Take  immediate  steps  to 
ensure  that  the  persecution  of  innocent  Jews  does  not  continue. 
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Uzbekistan’s  reputation  does  not  benefit  from  repeated  instances  of  human  rights  violations 
directed  at  Jews.  Your  failure  to  intervene  would  elevate  this  case  from  a local  abuse  to  a 
national  responsibility.  I urge  you  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  secure  the  release  and 
vindication  of  Dmitrii  Fattakhov  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Sincerely, 

A SIMILAR  LETTER  SHOULD  BE  SENT  TO:  Ambassador  Fatikh  Teshabaev.  Embassy  of 

Uzbekistan.  1511  K Street  NW.  Suite  623.  Washington.  DC  20005 

P.S.  As  in  the  case  of  Koenov,  we  are  making  every  effort  to  save  Dmitrii’s  life.  But  you 
should  know  that  the  Koenov  campaign  cost  UCSJ  thousands  of  dollars  we  don’t  have. 
Therefore,  along  with  your  letters,  please  send  a tax-deductible  contribution  payable  to 
"UCSJ/Save  Dmitrii  Campaign"  to  try  to  save  this  boy’s  life. 

P.P.S.  May  you  and  all  you  love  be  inscribed  for  a year  of  life  and  good  health  and  our  may 
combined  efforts  help  to  bring  about  Dmitrii’s  release  and  freedom. 
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REPORT  TO  THE  CSCE  - SEPTEMBER  27.  1995 


FROM  LARRY  UZZELL,  KESTON  COLLEGE.  MOSCOW 


On  September  22, 1995, 1 received  from  a source  in  the  Russian  Federation  Duma  a copy  of  a five 
page  document  written  on  September  12,  the  day  before  Andrei  Sebentsov,  a key  adviser  on 
religious  issues  to  Prime  Minister  Chernomyrdin,  met  with  representatives  of  Fr  Gleb  Yakunin  to 
negotiate  compromise  legislation  on  religious  freedom.  The  document  is  a list  of  suggested 
changes-together  with  short  explanations  of  each  such  change~in  a fourteen  page  draft  bill  written 
by  Sebentsov  and  his  White  House  colleagues  during  the  summer,  which  itself  was  the  latest  in 
many  revised  versions  of  their  proposals. 

It  was  on  the  basis  of  the  September  12  document-written  mostly  by  Vyacheslav  Polosin. 
consultant  to  the  Duma's  committee  on  religion  and  a participant  in  the  September  13  meeting— that 
the  negotiators  reached  agreement  In  that  meeting.  Several  sources  have  told  me  that  further 
changes  were  agreed  to  verbally  In  the  September  13  meeting,  but  that  these  changes  are  minor. 
Polosin  has  since  drafted  a further  document,  which  I have  yet  to  see.  incorporating  these 
additional  changes;  as  of  September  22,  this  new  document  Is  being  circulated  among  various  key 
decision-makers,  including  Sebentsov  and  the  members  of  the  Duma's  religion  committee,  for  their 
final  approval.  If  there  Is  a consensus  In  the  committee,  this  new  legislation  could  reach  the  floor 
of  the  Duma  in  early  October. 

The  September  12  document  transfers  a list  of  criteria  according  to  which  a religious  organization 
could  be  forbidden  to  operate  from  the  proposed  Article  7.  which  governs  the  "Creation  of  Religious 
Organizations,"  to  Article  12,  which  governs  the  liquidation  of  such  organizations.  But  the  criteria 
themselves  remain  virtually  unchanged  from  the  form  which  they  took  in  earlier  legislative  drafts 
to  which  Yakunin  vehemently  objected.  For  example,  a church  can  be  banned  if  Its  activities  lead 
to  a "decline  In  morality"  or  in  the  "psychological  health  of  citizens,"  or  if  they  are  "linked  to  the 
kindling  of  religious  dissension." 

Also  worth  noting  are  the  September  12  document’s  omissions:  those  sections  of  SebentsoVs 
earlier  draft  which  it  leaves  untouched.  Article  4,  Section  2 forbids  the  state  to  "interfere  in  the 
activities  of  religious  organizations  if  they  do  not  contradict  laws  of  the  Russian  Federation";  in 
other  words,  the  state  is  free  to  enact  arbitrary  new  laws  on  religion  and  then  harass  churches  for 
violating  those  laws.  Under  Article  9,  religious  organizations  are  subject  to  state  registration,  to 
receive  which  t hey  must  provide  a copy  of  their  rules  ("ustav")  and  information  about  their  basic 
beliefs  and  practices.  The  state  can  refuse  to  register  a religious  organization  if  it  uses  the  same 
name  as  a previously  registered  organization-creating  the  possibility  that  dissident  Orthodox 
groups  such  as  the  Free  Orthodox  Church  could  be  forced  underground.  Another  article  requires 
re-registration  of  ail  currently  registered  religious  organizations,  to  be  completed  by  1 999-creating 
possibilities  for  harassing  churches  by  threatening  to  withhold  their  re-registration. 

The  language  governing  registration  of  foreign  religious  organizations  is  less  objectionable  in  the 
September  12  document  than  in  Sebentsov's  earlier  draft.  The  newer  version  omits  the  following 
passage:  "Representatives  of  foreign  religious  organizations  carry  out  professional  religious 
activities  on  the  territory  of  the  Russian  Federation  only  within  the  framework  of  the  activities  of  the 
representative  bodies  of  these  organizations." 
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Probably  the  most  welcome  part  of  the  September  12  document  is  a new  article  which  it  adds  to 
the  Sebentsov  draft:  "Nothing  in  this  law  may  be  Interpreted  as  disparaging  or  diminishing  the  rights 
of  everyone  to  freedom  of  conscience  and  religion  as  established  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Russian 
Federation  or  stemming  from  the  obligations  of  the  Russian  Federation  under  international 
treaties." 

More  important  than  any  of  the  above  specific  provisions,  however,  Is  a danger  which  Yakunin 
himself  has  repeated  cited  in  the  recent  past:  that  as  the  bill  moves  through  the  legislative  process, 
hard-line  Duma  members  will  add  more  and  more  authoritarian  amendments  to  it.  On  September 
13  deputy  Valery  Borshchov,  a close  Yakunin  ally  who  endorses  the  new  compromise, 
acknowledged  to  me  that  this  danger  still  exists:  "The  Zhirinovsky  types  will  still  push  for  their  own 
amendments,  which  naturally  we  will  fight."  He  confirmed  that  the  party's  to  the  September  13 
compromise  are  Sebentsov  (speaking  for  Chernomyrdin),  Yakunin  and  himself;  the  hard-line 
deputies  are  not  bound  by  this  agreement,  and  are  free  to  respond  In  whatever  way  they  like. 

Borshchov  and  several  other  sources  think  that  even  if  there  Is  a consensus  in  the  Duma's  religion 
committee,  the  new  compromise  legislation  may  still  not  reach  final  passage  before  the  December 
parliamentary  elections.  Very  little  time  remains,  and  most  deputies  this  issue  is  simply  not  a 
high-priority  one. 

In  a September  15  telephone  conversation  with  me,  Yakunin  defended  the  new  compromise:  "A 
politician  is  also  a human  being,  he  must  try  to  find  a REAL  compromise  If  possible."  He  said  that 
If  too  many  hard-line  amendments  are  added.  President  Yeltsin  can  veto  the  bill.  But  even  with 
him  and  Sebentsov  now  In  agreement,  he  still  estimated  the  chances  of  passage  by  December  at 
"only  about  30  percent." 

Earlier  this  year,  Yakunin  and  Borshchov  were  pinning  their  hopes  on  delaying  tactics-stretching 
out  the  debate  to  keep  any  new  bill  from  reaching  the  floor  until  it  was  too  late  to  act.  As  of  August, 
those  tactics  seemed  to  be  working:  A White  House  source  conceded  to  me  then  that  he  had 
virtually  given  up  any  hope  of  getting  his  and  colleagues'  legislation  through  the  Duma  before  the 
end  of  1995.  Just  why  did  the  militant  reformers  Yakunin  and  Borshchov  change  what  seemed  to 
be  a winning  game  plan?  I'll  be  trying  to  find  out. 

On  another  subject:  More  and  more  of  Russia's  provincial  and  local  governments  are  Issuing 
restrictive  laws  and  decrees  which  contradict  the  federation's  1990  law  on  religious  freedom. 
Usually  aimed  at  foreign  religious  groups,  these  new  measures  are  often  strikingly  similar  to  each 
other. 

Genrikh  Mikhailov,  a specialist  on  church-state  relations  on  the  staff  of  Chernomyrdin,  told  me  that 
measures  regulating  foreign  religious  organizations  have  been  adopted  or  are  under  consideration 
in  the  Amur,  Sakhalin,  Tula,  Tver  and  Tyumen  oblasts,  as  well  as  the  Khabarovsk  and  Primorsky 
krais.  (Oblasts  and  krais  are  units  of  regional  government,  roughly  equivalent  to  U.S.  states  or 
Canadian  provinces.)  A former  official  of  the  Soviet-era  Council  on  Religious  Affairs,  Mikhailov 
agrees  with  the  general  goal  of  tightening  restrictions  on  foreign  missionaries  in  Russia.  But  he  told 
me  that  he  opposes  such  local  legislation  because  It  undermines  the  authority  of  federal  officials 
(like  himself),  who  in  his  view  should  be  able  to  set  and  enforce  uniform  regulations  on  religion  for 
the  entire  country. 
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Typical  of  these  local  laws  is  that  of  the  Tula  oblast  (about  200  miles  south  of  Moscow),  recently 
circulated  among  Interested  deputies  in  the  federal  parliament.  This  statute  Is  specifically  directed 
at  the  activities  of  'foreign  organizations,  representative  bodies  and  representatives,"  and  states 
that  "unaccredited  foreign  organizations  may  not  open  representative  bodies  In  the  oblast." 
Empowered  to  grant  or  deny  such  accreditation  is  the  head  of  the  oblast’s  administration  on 
religious  question 

whose  title  Is  "plenipotentiary"  ("upolnomochenny")-a  striking  parallel  to  the  old  Council  on 
Religious  Affairs. 

Representatives  of  foreign  religious  groups  thus  have  to  get  "permission"  ("razreshenlye,"  a word 
which  appears  several  times  in  the  statute)  to  exercise  what  is  supposed  to  be  a basic 
constitutional  right.  A foreign  church  or  para-church  organization  needs  what  Is  In  effect  a state 
license  to  operate-a  signed,  officially  stamped  statement  from  the  plenipotentiary.  Even  this 
document  is  valid  for  only  one  year  at  a time,  enabling  the  plenipotentiary  to  harass  a religious 
group  by  threatening  to  deny  its  renewal. 

Two  of  the  statute's  key  terms-"foreign  religious  organization"  and  "representative  body  of  a 
foreign  religious  organization"  are  never  defined.  Yakov  Krotov,  the  noted  Moscow  religious 
journalist,  told  a Keston  Institute  conference  in  Moscow  in  August  that  he  fears  that  any  Roman 
Catholic  parish  coukJ  eventually  be  considered  to  be  such  a body  on  the  grounds  that  its  priests, 
even  if  they  are  Russian  citizens,  are  subordinate  to  a hierarchy  with  its  headquarters  in  a foreign 
country. 

The  statute  also  provides  that: 

-Religious  groups  considered  to  be  "foreign"  may  not  be  formally  recognized  as  "legal 
persorialities"-which  will  make  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  conduct  mass  meetings  or  to  own  bank 
accounts  and  real  estate. 

—Once  licensed,  such  groups  have  the  right  to  distribute  their  publications  at  their  own 
administrative  offices  arxl  places  of  worship-but  not  necessarily  anywhere  else,  such  as  street 
comers.  This  and  other  missionary  activities  are  to  be  conducted  by  the  licensed  group's  own 
"functionaries";  if  a church  recruits  unpaid  local  volunteers  who  are  not  professional  clergy.  It  will 
risk  losing  its  license. 

-A  "foreign"  church  may  invite  visiting  missionaries,  but  such  short-term  visitors  may 
corxjuct  their  activities  in  the  oblast  only  "after  agreement  on  their  programme  with  the  accrediting 
body."  Thus  if  a global  religious  leader  such  as  Mother  Teresa  wants  to  lecture  or  lead  a prayer 
meeting  in  Tula,  the  local  authorities  can  veto  her  planr>ed  activities  purely  at  their  own  discretion. 

-A  church's  license  can  be  denied  if  its  actions  incite  "religious  dissension."  The  term 
"religious  dissension"  is  undefined;  some  have  voiced  fears  that  it  could  include  Baptist  sermons 
agairtst  icons  or  other  expressions  of  minority  beliefs  which  contradict  Russia's  dominant  religion. 

Another  provision,  in  language  dose  to  that  sought  by  some  State  Duma  deputies  for  federal 
legislation,  requires  that  "missionary  activities  are  to  be  carried  out  among  minors  only  with  their 
consent  arKi  with  the  personal,  written  permission  of  their  adherents."  Religious  evangelists  are 
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thus  allowed  less  access  to  young  people  than  political  parties  or  commercial  advertisers. 

A similar  measure  in  Kostroma,  on  the  Volga  River  about  250  miles  northeast  of  Moscow,  was 
issued  in  the  form  of  a resolution  ("postanovleniye")  of  the  oblast  administration.  An  August  9th 
leading  article  criticizing  this  measure  in  the  local  newspaper  "Kostromskiye  VedomostI"  noted  its 
"highly  emotional  expressions,  unusual  in  official  documents  of  recent  times";  it  quoted  the 
resolution's  reference  to  missionaries  who  allegedly  '"conceal  their  goals"  and  "distort  our  spiritual 
heritage."  The  previous  Christmas,  recalled  the  article.  Orthodox  Archbishop  Aleksandr  of 
Kostroma  had  Issued  a pastoral  letter  charging  that  "American  and  other  missionaries  are  carrying 
out  the  spiritual  occupation  of  Russia." 

Are  such  local  measures  serious  threats  to  foreign  missionaries?  A Moscow-based  leader  of  an 
American  Protestant  missionary  network,  who  asked  not  to  be  identified  by  name,  told  me  that  he 
is  not  very  worried.  "This  is  a lawless  country  to  begin  with,  he  said,  in  which  laws  which  Invade 
human  rights,  just  like  laws  which  protect  them,  often  turn  out  to  mean  little  in  practice.  He  said 
he  Is  confident  in  the  ability  of  his  organization,  the  leaders  of  which  are  now  mostly  Indigenous 
Russians  who  have  been  trained  by  Americans,  to  find  ways  around  repressive  local  laws.  He 
also  emphasized  that  all  these  laws  contradict  the  religious-freedom  section  of  the  1993 
constitution. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  constitution  Itself  also  means  little  without  independent  judges  to  enforce 
it.  I asked  Anatoly  Krasikov,  the  head  of  President  Yeltsin's  new  council  on  cooperation  with 
religious  associations.  If  he  was  aware  of  any  cases  before  the  Constitutional  Court  involving 
religious  freedom;  he  said  he  knew  of  none.  The  court's  recent  decision  upholding  the 
constitutionality  of  Yeltsin's  actions  in  Chechnya  has  been  widely  seen  as  a sign  that  it  will  not 
enforce  constitutional  principles  against  the  state  itself. 

Meanwhile,  an  Orthodox  source  in  Kostroma  told  me  that  Western  missionary  activities  there  have 
dropped  considerably  since  that  oblast's  new  rules  took  effect  this  summer. 
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Lauren  B.  Homer,  President,  Law  and  Liberty  Trust 

Religious  liberties  and  freedom  of  conscience  are  currently  threatened  in  many  former  Soviet  republics  and 
in  Eastern  Europe  as  those  nations  experience  increased  economic  stress,  social  dislocation,  lawlessness,  and 
as  zenophobic  and  neo-nationalist  political  leaders  are  increasingly  vocal  and  accepted.  Activities  of  a few 
notorious  cults  such  as  the  White  Brotherhood  and  Aum  Supreme  and  the  highly  visible  activities  of  a 
number  of  foreign  religious  organizations  have  produced  a backlash  of  fear  and  concern.  Baptists, 
Penecostals,  Catholics,  and  other  mainstream  religious  groups,  with  “foreign”  connections  are  often  regarded 
as  presenting  the  same  dangers  to  health,  safety,  and  public  order  as  destructive  cults  and  pseduo-religions. 

There  is  now  widespread  acceptance  of  the  need  to  reestablish  governmental  control  over  religious 
expression.  Federal  and  regional  legislation  and  decrees  have  changed  the  legal  climate  for  activities  by 
religious  organizations  in  most  of  these  nations  in  a more  negative  direction  during  the  past  two  years.  “Non- 
traditional”  and  foreign  religious  groups  have  become  frequent  targets  of  intolerance  and  of  discrimination 
by  governmental  structures~for  example,  applications  for  registration  may  simply  not  be  accepted  or  may 
be  delayed  for  months  without  explanation.  Reestablishment  of  old  style  governmental  control  mechanisms, 
enactment  of  regulations  at  odds  with  national  or  consitutional  norms,  and  persecution  of  religious  minorities 
has  met  with  little  public  or  political  outcry.  Moreover,  an  ineffective  judiciary  and  law  enforcement 
structures  provide  affected  groups  little  hope  of  legal  redress. 

Also,  foundations  are  being  laid  for  further  religious  discord.  In  Russia,  there  are  obvious  efforts  underway 
to  reestablish  the  Orthodox  Church,  Moscow  Patriarchate,  as  a power  center  subjugated  to  the  interests  of 
the  state.  The  towering  reconstruction  of  St.  Nicholas  Cathedral  along  the  Moscow  River,  costing  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  public  funds,  at  a time  when  pensioners  are  not  receiving  their  meager  stipends,  is 
a most  visible  example  of  the  resurgent  power  of  the  Moscow  Patriarchate,  despite  laws  proclaiming  the 
equality  of  all  faiths.  Orthodoxy  is  frequently  depicted  as  the  only  valid  exponent  of  Christian  faith  in 
Russia.  Many  political  groups  preparing  for  the  December  1995  Duma  elections  are  seeking  to  “lean  on” 
the  Orthodox  Church  to  obtain  legitimacy  and  popular  support.  This  has  led  to  public  statements  attacking 
other  religious  groups  and  the  risk  of  enactment  of  bad  laws,  as  discussed  below. 

In  Ukraine,  conflicts  among  Orthodox  believers  recently  erupted  into  street  violence.  The  war  in  Chechenya 
was  characterized  as  a religious  war,  with  calls  for  a holy  war  by  all  Muslims  against  Russia  and  reports  in 
the  Russian  press  of  cruxifictions  of  Russian  soldiers  and  other  atrocities  with  religious  overtones.  Moreover, 
anti-Semitism  and  other  forms  of  ethic-religious  intolerance  are  increasing,  in  public  discourse  and  in  random 
incidents  exhibiting  strong  underlying  social  tensions. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  current  experiment  with  religious  freedom  is  still  very  new. 
Many  legal  scholars  and  specialists  in  the  field  and  the  heads  of  many  regulatory  bodies  in  former  Soviet 
republics  and  Eastern  European  countries  are  committed  to  the  basic  concepts  of  freedom  of  conscience  and 
equality  of  organizations  and  individuals  before  the  law,  regardless  of  religious  belief.  Conferences  this 
writer  attended  within  the  past  year  in  both  Russia  and  Ukraine  on  the  relationship  between  religious 
organizations  and  the  state  evidenced  considerable  moderation  in  approach  and  receptivity  to  Western  style 
neutrality  in  legal  norms.  The  heads  of  many  religious  groups  believe  that  things  have  never  been  better  in 
both  nations  and  have  expressed  optimism  about  being  asked  by  political  leaders  to  be  involved  in  the 
transformation  of  public  opinion  in  a direction  of  personal  responsibility  and  morality.  “Lawlessness”  by 
some  religious  organizations,  foreign  and  domestic,  is  a fact,  and  new  legal  norms  are  required  to  properly 
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regulate  the  burgeoning  sphere  of  new  voluntary  private  organizations  engaged  in  a range  of  social, 
humanitarian,  charitable,  and  religious  activities.  As  with  all  areas  of  legal  reform,  considerable  hands-on 
assistance  from  outside  and  development  of  laws  uniquely  suited  to  the  post-Soviet  period  are  needed.  In 
its  absence,  increased  restraints  on  religious  freedom  can  be  expected. 

It  is  also  important  to  remember  that  religious  faith  is  a “new”  phenomena  for  most  residents  of  the  former 
Soviet  republics.  It  is  hard  to  interest  a broad  segment  of  the  population  in  maintaining  freedom  for 
something  that  they  have  never  experienced,  particularly  when  they  are  overwhelmed  by  other  problems. 
At  a January  1995  conference,  it  was  generally  agreed  that  fewer  than  10  percent  of  Russian  citizens  regularly 
attend  any  religious  services.  The  vast  majority  remain  deeply  influenced  by  aetheistic  propaganda  and  are 
likely  more  affected  by  Western  materialism  than  by  outside  religious  influences.  Identification  with  a 
historically  dominant  religion  is  often  not  based  on  a real  understanding  of  the  requirements  of  the  faith, 
which  lends  itself  to  intolerance  and  malicious  behavior  in  the  name  of  God.  True  religious  freedom  and  the 
influence  of  spokesmen  for  authentic  religion  in  the  ongoing  debate  about  how  to  stabilize  political, 
economic,  and  social  forces  offers  the  one  bright  hope  in  a deteriorating  social,  political,  and  economic 
environment.  However,  religious  freedom  has  few  powerful  adherents  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  following  is  a more  detailed  report  on  recent  developments  in  several  former  Soviet  republics: 

RUSSIA;  Rights  to  religious  freedom  and  rules  governing  establishment  of  religious  organizations  are  still 
governed  by  the  1990  federal  R.F.  Law  "On  Freedom  of  Conscience  and  Religious  Organizations,”  which 
nominally  gives  equal  rights  to  all  forms  of  religious  organizations  and  to  foreign  citizens  as  well  as  Russian 
nationals.  However,  consideration  of  more  restrictive  laws  governing  activities  of  religious  workers  and 
organizations  began  in  the  fall  of  1992  and  has  continued,  unabated,  ever  since  with  various  drafts  being 
proposed  and  debated  by  a special  committee  and  expert  advisers  to  the  State  Duma,  the  Presidential 
Administration  and  various  political  parties  and  interest  groups.  Moreover,  federal  and  local  regulations  have 
already  begun  to  implement  changes  without  waiting  for  actual  changes  in  federal  law. 

In  July  1993,  a law  with  many  objectionable  provisions  was  adopted  by  the  R.F.  Parliament  and  was  finally 
defeated  due  only  to  the  forcible  dissolution  of  that  body.  (The  proposed  law  was  the  only  one  considered 
and  readopted  during  the  period  of  the  siege  of  the  Parliament  in  October  1992.)  Currently,  pressing  reasons 
being  given  for  new  legislation  are;  the  incompatibility  of  the  current  law  with  changes  in  other  Russian 
legislation  (£,g.,  the  new  Civil  Code  (effective  March  1995)  and  the  new  law  on  public  associations  (adopted 
April  1995)),  the  abuse  of  tax  exempt  status  by  some  groups  who  carry  out  commercial  activities  in  the  guise 
of  religious  organizations,  the  perceived  “invasion”  of  Russia  by  foreign  missionaries,  and  the  offensive  and 
even  dangerous  nature  of  some  new  groups  (the  White  Brotherhood,  Aum  Supreme),  which  current  law  is 
deemed  ineffective  to  control.  In  addition,  a committee  of  Russian  religious  organizations  was  recently 
reestablished  to  advise  the  government  on  laws  in  this  area. 

Attempts  this  spring  to  limit  changes  in  the  1990  law  to  points  that  directly  address  the  above-mentioned 
issues  failed.  Those  most  committed  to  religious  freedom  in  the  Duma  and  Presidential  administration  view 
a new  law  as  inevitable.  At  this  writing,  the  responsible  Duma  Committee  has  proposed  a redraft  of  the 
current  law  that  would  change  the  legal  framework  for  religious  organizations  in  a number  of  significant 
ways  that  we  view  as  negative.  However,  the  law  is  also  notable  for  its  strong  language  protective  of 
religious  freedom.  It  reiterates  separation  of  church  and  state,  the  secular  nature  of  the  state,  forbids  special 
privileges  for  any  particular  religion,  forbids  endorsement  of  a particular  religion  by  political  leaders  and  the 
establishment  of  a state  church,  mandates  equality  of  all  groups  and  believers  before  the  law,  and  bans 
activities  that  denigrate  or  interfere  with  the  free  exercise  of  belief  by  others.  It  bars  establishment  of 
religious  organizations  in  the  military  (Draft  Art.  7.5)  and  allows  religious  organizations  to  use  state  facilities 
for  religious  education,  only  with  the  agreement  of  parents  or  guardians  and  of  the  children  (Draft  Art.  5.4). 

Significant  changes  in  the  draft  law  are  as  follows: 

( i)  A new  definition  of  “religious  organizations”  that  includes  only  organizations  that  propagate  a 
particular  religious  doctrine  and  hold  worship  services.  Many  currently  registered  parachurch  and  inter- 
confessional organizations  would  no  longer  qualify  to  register  as  “religious  organizations,”  and  will  not  have 
the  right  to  corresponding  privileges,  such  as  the  exclusive  right  to  establish  enterprises  to  produce  liturgical 
religious  literature  and  objects  and  to  establish  professional  religious  education  institutions; 
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(ii)  Limits  on  the  geographical  range  of  activities  of  religious  organizations,  limiting  most  to  local 
registration  and  allowing  only  “central”  organizations,  formed  by  two  or  more  local  organizations,  to  register 
with  the  R.F.  Ministry  of  Justice  and  act  throughout  the  R.F.  Thus,  local  authorities  will  have  more  power 
and  arbitrary  refusals  to  register  are  more  likely.  (It  is  also  possible  that  it  will  go  further,  following  the 
example  of  the  new  R.F.  law  on  public  associations,  and  allow  only  a handful  of  organizations  with  local 
organizations  in  more  than  half  of  the  subjects  of  the  R.F.  to  act  as  all-Russian  organizations.); 

(iii)  Only  “citizens”  may  found  Russian  religious  organizations,  contrary  to  the  R.F.  constitution,  which 
gives  equal  rights  to  non-citizens.  Moreover,  this  approach  has  already  been  implemented  via  regulation  by 
the  R.F.  Ministry  of  Justice.  Foreign  religious  organizations  may  only  form  “representations”  (lacking  the 
rights  of  legal  persons  to  own  property,  etc.),  and  “professional  religious  activity”  of  foreigners  may  take 
place  only  under  the  auspices  of  registered  representations  (Draft  Art.  1 1).  However,  foreign  religious 
organizations  with  10  or  more  Russian  citizen  adherents  can  apparently  set  up  Russian  organizations 
affiliated  with  the  foreign  faith; 

(iv)  Restrictions  on  activities  and  beliefs  of  religious  organizations  are  permitted  “to  protect  the 
constitutional  form  of  society,  morals,  health,  rights  and  legal  interests  of  other  individuals  and  the  insurance 
of  the  state  defense  and  its  security”  (Draft  Art.  3.1).  This  has  clear  echoes  of  Soviet  era  provisions  that 
permitted  religious  freedom,  except  when  it  interfered  with  the  interests  of  the  state.  The  draft  also  bans 
religious  activities  that  “violate  social  security,  intend  to  force  the  change  of  the  constitutional  foundation 
of  society  or  to  break  the  unity  of  the  Russian  Federation,  or  advocate  the  establishment  of  military 
formations,  ...  are  connected  with  the  propaganda  of  war,  social,  racial,  national  and  religious  fights,  the 
encroachment  on  the  person,  rights  and  freedoms  of  citizens,  or  prevent  receiving  basic  comprehensive 
education,  ...  do  harm  to  the  moral,  physical,  and  psychological  health  of  the  citizens,  including  the  use 
of  drugs  and  lewd  actions  violating  the  social  morale,  cause  the  citizens  to  commit  illegal  actions,  or  refuse 
to  fulfill  their  civil  duties,  prescribed  by  law”  (Draft  Art.  7.4).  Organizations  cannot  be  registered  if  the 
“purposes  and  activities  ...  are  connected  with  violating  the  constitution  . . . and  the  present  legislation,  . 

. . the  organization  being  formed  is  not  accepted  as  a religious  one.”  (Draft  Art.  10.1).  These  provisions  are 
intended  to  only  repeat  current  criminal  law  but  leave  room  for  considerable  administrative  discretion  and 
arbitraiy  enforcement; 

(v)  All.currcmly.rcgistered  organizations  nmst  re-rggistgr  by  JantiaryJ..1999  (Draft  Art.  26.5).  In  addition 
to  imposing  an  enormous  administrative  and  legal  burden,  many  organizations  will  have  to  register  as  public 
organizations,  due  to  not  meeting  the  new  definition  of  religious  organization  (for  example,  the  Russian  Bible 
Society  and  many  other  parachurch  and  inter-confessional  organizations);  re-registration  at  the  local 
government  level  may  lead  to  arbitrary  refusals  and  lessened  rights  in  some  areas. 

Other  Regulatory  and  Extralegal  Trends:  Registration  of  religious  organizations  in  Russia  has  become 
considerably  more  complex  and  difficult  for  foreign  religious  organizations,  with  constantly  changing 
requirements  during  the  past  year.  Additionally,  local  authorities  in  a number  of  regions  have  imposed  laws 
restricting  religious  activities,  which  are  inconsistent  with  federal  law.  For  example,  in  the  Kostroma  region, 
a regulation  was  recently  enacted  requiring  all  religious  groups  to  register  with  local  authorities  (while 
current  federal  law  permits  operation  of  unregistered  churches),  banning  rental  of  properties  for  meetings  by 
unregistered  groups,  and  limiting  public  dissemination  of  religious  literature  (all  at  odds  with  current  federal 
law  and  the  R.F.  constitution).  In  the  Tula  region,  similar  rules  were  applied  only  to  foreign  organizations. 
There  are  reports  of  restrictions  in  Tver  and  in  the  republic  of  Tatarstan,  which  allows  registration  only  of 
Muslim,  Buddhist,  and  Orthodox  congregations.  No  one  appears  to  be  challenging  these  laws. 

The  September  9, 1995,  Duma  brawl  was  a most  telling  development,  begun  by  Nikolai  Lysenko,  leader  of 
the  “National-Republican  Party  of  Russia,”  who  ripped  a 19th  century  silver  cross  off  the  neck  of  Fr.  Gleb 
Yakunin,  one  of  the  leading  champions  of  religious  freedom  in  Russia,  stating  that  he  had  forfeited  the  right 
to  wear  it.  This  led  to  the  subsequent  pummeling  of  two  women  Duma  deputies  by  Lysenko  and  Vladimir 
Zhirvinovsky,  leader  of  the  “Liberal  Democratic  Party  of  Russia,”  while  the  Duma’s  speaker  continued 
business  as  usual.  Lysenko  reportedly  planned  to  hold  a press  conference  at  which  he  intended  to  give  the 
cross  to  Patriarch  Alexi  II,  while  Yakunin  sued  him  for  theft  and  assault  and  the  Procurator  General’s  office 
opened  a criminal  investigation  of  the  incident.  The  public  reaction  was  remarkably  muted. 
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Fr.  Yakunin  and  others  are  working  with  the  Presidential  administration  on  various  drafts  and  moderating 
changes  to  the  proposed  new  law,  which  is  slated  to  be  presented  to  the  Duma  in  October.  However,  they 
fear  that  further  political  grandstanding  by  those  competing  for  public  attention  and  the  title  of  most  left-wing 
in  the  current  overcrowded  Duma  election  could  lead  to  more  dire  developments  and  to  the  passage  of  much 
more  restrictive  legislation  than  that  mentioned  above.  In  the  current  political  climate,  this  is  a very  real 
concern. 

BELARUS:  In  late  1992,  Belarus  enacted  a new  law  on  religious  organizations  that  began  to  make  it  very 
difficult  for  foreign  religious  groups  to  be  active  in  the  Republic.  Under  that  law,  such  organizations  may 
not  be  headed  by  foreign  nationals  and  can  only  be  founded  by  citizens.  A corresponding  law  on  civic 
associations,  which  can  be  headed  or  founded  by  foreigners,  forbids  them  from  engaging  in  religious 
activities.  The  scope  of  activities  of  religious  organizations  is  limited,  with  congregations  in  five  oblasts 
required  to  establish  an  all-Belarussian  organization.  Foreign  missions  can  only  interact  with  church  unions, 
not  with  individual  congregations.  Further  significant  restrictions  are  imposed  through  the  visa  regime: 
foreign  missionaries’  visas  require  the  personal  approval  of  the  head  of  the  Council  on  Religious  Affairs,  who 
is  not  known  to  be  a friend  of  religious  freedom  and  must  pay  a fee  of  approximately  $.50  per  person  per  day 
to  live  in  Belarus.  These  restrictions  and  governmental  harassment  of  foreign  workers  are  driving  many 
organizations  out  of  the  country. 

UKRAINE:  Despite  many  positive  developments,  worsening  economic  conditions  and  fears  of  religious- 
based  unrest  have  driven  regulators  into  a defensive  and  fearful  posture,  stalling  registration  of  religious 
organizations  and  hindering  development  of  moderate  and  comprehensible  legal  norms.  For  example, 
contrary  to  provisions  in  the  current  law  on  religious  organizations,  the  law  has  been  interpreted  to  bar 
registration  of  parachurch  groups  as  religious  organizations.  New  regulations  permit  religious  organizations 
to  have  the  right  to  op)erate  throughout  Ukraine  only  if  they  have  congregations  in  more  than  half  of  its 
subjects  (oblasts,  cities,  etc.).  Foreign  organizations  must  prove  that  they  have  the  approval  of  Ukrainian 
religious  organizations  before  they  can  register.  Visa  invitations  to  persons  seeking  to  engage  in  preaching 
and  other  forms  of  public  religious  activity  require  special  approval. 

A June  interview  with  the  persons  responsible  for  regulation  of  religious  organizations  in  Ukraine  evidenced 
considerable  confusion  about  how  to  deal  with  groups  with  foreign  affiliations  and  deep  concern  about  doing 
anything  that  would  cause  discord  or  unwanted  “competition”  with  current  groups.  Fears  about  religious 
unrest  in  Ukraine  increased  during  the  summer  as  the  result  of  incidents  involving  the  burial  of  the  Patriarch 
of  the  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church,  Kiev  Patriarchate.  His  coffin  was  interred  in  the  sidewalk  outside  St. 
Sophia  Cathedral  after  the  state  refused  to  allow  him  to  be  buried  within  the  church  on  grounds  it  was  a state 
museum.  The  sidewalk  burial  was  attended  by  a brawl  between  state  security  forces  and  a private 
paramilitary  force  guarding  the  burial  procession.  There  have  even  been  public  accusations  that  the  late 
Patriarch  was  murdered  by  agents  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  Moscow  Patriarchate.  Some  Ukrainians  believe 
that  continued  religious  and  ethnic  tensions  could  result  in  a bifurcation  of  the  nation  into  two  states. 

In  sum,  a combination  of  legal  and  extra-legal  developments  suggest  that  religious  freedom  is  in  danger  in 
most  former  Soviet  republics.  The  greatest  current  threat  to  freedom  of  belief  and  expression  in  the  region 
stems  from  the  increasing  popularity  of  political  forces  arguing  for  reimposition  of  the  “strong  arm”  of 
authoritarian  control,  coupled  with  zenophobic  and  nationalist  rhetoric  of  an  intolerant  type.  This  could 
readily  result  in  the  reinstitution  of  Orthodoxy  as  a state  church,  which  may  not  actually  be  desired  by  the 
church  itself  or  most  Orthodox  believers,  and  in  persecution  of  other  groups.  In  the  increasing  “real  politick” 
of  life  in  these  states,  the  fragile  flower  of  religious  freedom  can  be  easily  undercut.  We  fully  support 
continued  emphasis  on  freedom  of  religion  and  of  conscience  by  the  U.S.  Helsinki  Commission  and  the 
CSCE  in  all  aspects  of  treaty  and  aid  related  agreements  with  these  states. 
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The  Rutherford  Institute,  headquartered  in  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  is  an  international,  legal  and 
educational  organization,  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  religious  liberty,  the  sanctity  of  human 
life  and  family  autonomy*  The  Rutherford  Institute  has  international  offices  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Hungary  and  Latin  America,  with  representatives  in  Romania  and  the  Philippines. 
The  Institute  has  regional  offices  in  Sacramento,  California;  Atlanta,  Georgia;  Northampton, 
Massachusetts;  Dallas,  Texas  and  Washington,  D.C. 


Austria 

A wing  of  Austrian  Social  Democrats  said  that  they  will  take  issue  with  the  law  that  requires 
crucifixes  to  be  hung  in  classrooms.  If  overturned,  this  would  not  only  reverse  policy  of  the  last 
49  years,  but  it  would  also  challenge  an  agreement  between  Austria  and  the  Vatican.  This 
development  follows  a similar  controversy  that  recently  broke  out  in  Bavaria,  Germany  where  a 
Constitutional  Court  ruled  that  crucifixes  on  classroom  walls  breach  the  constitutional  right  of 
religious  neutrality  (NIRR  9/4/95,  8/21/95/ 


Bulgaria 

Religious  groups  other  than  the  predominant  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  have  come  under 
increasing  persecution  in  the  last  two  years  in  Bulgaria,  This  persecution  has  taken  many  forms 
for  the  Bulgarian  Word  of  Life  Church.  Falsehoods  have  been  propagated  against  them  by  the 
media.  In  February  of  1994,  the  law  under  which  most  new  churches  were  registered  was 
overturned.  Shortly  afterwards,  police  closed  the  church  building  of  the  Word  of  Life  Bible 
Center.  S.W*A*T.  teams  established  themselves  as  24  -hour  guards  in  the  church  hall  for  three 
months.  As  a result,  the  church  had  to  break  its  contract  with  building  owners*  It  has  gone 
underground  and  is  now  viewed  as  an  illegal  sect. 

In  February  of  1995,  police  invaded  one  of  Word  of  Life's  sister  churches’  meetings  in  Veliko 
Tumovo,  seizing  Bibles  and  books.  Police  broke  into  the  home  of  the  pastor,  confiscating  many 
of  his  personal  belongings.  The  pastor  and  members  of  this  church  have  filed  a lawsuit  against 
the  city  police  department. 
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Another  of  the  pastors  of  Word  of  Life  Church  and  his  family  have  received  repeated  death 
threats  from  various  Mafia  groups.  These  Mafia  groups  are  worlcing  in  conjunction  with  the 
Communist  government.  The  media  has  slandered  this  pastor  and  his  family.  They  have  fled  to 
the  United  States  until  early  1996. 

The  Rutherford  Institute  is  working  on  this  case. 


France 


In  February  1993,  members  of  the  Christian  Bible  church  were  arrested  by  the  French 
government.  According  to  the  United  Nations,  officials  released  most  of  the  members  over  18 
after  questioning  them,  but  placed  the  children  "in  rehabilitation  centers  without  any  possibility 
of  contacting  their  parents".  According  to  the  French  Protestant  Federation,  "the  problems  which 
the  persons  in  this  group  may  have  had  with  the  courts  involve  ordinary  law,  and  certainly  not 
religious  persecution." 

The  United  Nations  reports  that,  in  June  1993,  over  200  "heavily  armed  gendarmes  in  combat 
dress  took  part  in  several  raids  against  various  conununities  of  "The  Family",  a new  religious 
movement  based  on  the  Bible  which  asserts  that  the  world  is  in  the  last  days.  Members  were 
arrested  "without  warrant  and  with  the  use  of  force."  During  the  time  of  arrest,  the  police 
separated  children  from  their  parents  without  the  adults'  consent  and  placed  them  with  the  Health 
and  Social  Welfare  Department,  Although  the  authorities  examined  the  children  physically  and 
mentally  for  signs  of  abuse  by  "The  Family",  they  were  unable  to  prove  accusations  against  the 
group.  The  French  Government  maintains  that  it  did  not  arrest  anyone  without  a warrant,  and 
only  investigated  the  situation  during  a court  case  after  members  of  "The  Family"  were  accused 
of  inciting  "minors  to  immoral  behavior."  The  United  Nations  Special  Rapporteur  on  Religious 
Intolerance  reports  that  no  accusations  against  the  Government  were  proven. 


Germany 

A Constitutional  Court  in  Germany  recently  ruled  that  the  Bavarian  law  which  requires  that  the 
cmcifix  be  hung  in  classroom’s  across  the  state  is  a breach  of  the  constitutional  right  of  religious 
neutrality  (NIRR)  . This  ruling  led  to  an  outcry  by  a majority  of  Bavarians,  who  do  not 
understand  why  this  symbol  of  their  values  has  been  banished.  This  ruling  represents  a 
jettisoning  of  the  rights  of  the  majority  for  the  sake  of  the  minority. 

The  Rutherford  Institute  has  protested  against  this  recent  mling. 
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Hungary 


Though  the  Hungarian  govcnuncnt  is  in  the  process  of  returning  schools  that  were  previously 
confiscated  under  Communism  to  the  church,  the  church  remains  under  attack.  In  the  town  of 
DabaS'Sam,  one  of  the  three  state  schools  was  recently  returned  to  the  church.  However,  a press 
campaign  was  organized  against  the  school,  which  spread  lies  and  rumors.  Parents  who  were 
interested  in  enrolling  their  children  in  the  school  were  threatened  and  harassed,  discouraging 
many  from  enrolling  their  children  in  the  church  school. 

The  city  council  decided  to  divide  the  school's  property  between  church  and  state.  Harassment  of 
those  involved  in  the  church  school  escalated  - involving  religious  members  of  the  city  council 
and  a faculty  member.  To  protect  the  children  of  the  school,  parents  erected  a wall  between  the 
church  and  state  schools,  which  a local  authority  ordered  demolished.  Since  that  time,  tlie 
church  school's  property  has  been  further  defaced  -a  crucifix  was  broken,  religious  paintings 
and  school  equipment  were  severely  damaged. 

The  Rutherford  Institute  has  been  working  on  this  case. 


Catholic  priests  have  been  murdered  by  Sicilian  Mafia  as  a result  of  their  efforts  to  oppose  them. 
NIRR  notes,  "About  a dozen  priests,  mostly  in  Palermo,  are  preaching  against  the  Cosa  Nostra, 
organizing  demonstrations,  and  publishing  anti-Mafia  newsletters. . . they  are  also  trying  to 
provide  alternatives  to  criminal  life  through  education  and  greater  economic  opportunity." 

Police  serve  as  escorts  to  some  priests,  while  one  church  is  guarded  by  the  army  (NIRR  9/4/95), 


Lithuania 

Lithuania’s  proposed  "Law  of  the  Religious  Associations  to  the  Lithuanian  Republic"  would 
classify  religions  as  "established"  or  "unestablished".  If  the  law  is  enacted  it  could  result  in 
preferential  treatment  of  larger,  more  established  religious  communities,  such  as  the  Catholic 
majority. 

Lithuania  does  recognize  the  right  to  religious  freedom.  However,  the  proposed  law  recognizes 
only  the  following  traditional  religious  associations  in  Lithuania:  Roman  Catholics,  Greek 
Orthodox,  Evangelic-Lutherans,  Evangelic-Reformers,  Russian  Orthodox,  Russian  Orthodox  Old 
Believers,  Jews,  Muslims,  Sunnis  and  Karaims.  Any  other  religious  associations  would  be 
forced  to  apply  to  the  legislature  to  gain  state  recognition  and  juridical  personhood.  The  law 
would  give  a great  amount  of  power  to  the  State  in  classifying  religions  and  could  allow  for  legal 
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religious  discrimination.  As  of  May  1995,  the  Bill  was  still  under  discussion. 
The  Rutherford  Institute  is  assisting  in  this  case. 


Moldova 

Local  authorities  have  refused  to  grant  legal  status  to  a breakaway  Orthodox  group  called  the 
Metropolitan  Church  of  Bessarabia.  The  breakaway  group  seeks  independence  from  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Moscow  Patriarchate,  and  it  wants  to  become  part  of  the  Romanian  Orthodox 
Patriarchate  in  Bucharest.  Orthodox  Christians  are  claiming  that  they  are  being  discriminated 
against,  as  Moldova's  constitution  of  August  1994  promises  religious  freedom.  (NNl  8/11/95) 


Russia 


The  largest  Pentecostal  church  in  Moscow,  Emmanuel  Church,  has  been  the  brunt  of  various 
sorts  of  harassment  over  the  past  several  months.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  on  ten  separate 
occasions,  Sunday  services  have  been  disrupted  due  to  bomb  threats.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
when  the  congregation  evacuated  to  the  street  following  a bomb  threat,  they  were  told  by  police 
that  they  could  not  assemble  on  the  street  without  proper  authorization.  Emmanuel  Church  has 
also  been  put  under  economic  pressure  as  , "Several  Moscow  branch  congregations  of  the 
Emmanuel  Church  have  been  evicted  by  landlords  who  found  tenants  willing  to  pay  higher  rent" 
(NNl  7/28/95). 

Three  separate  congregations  in  the  Russian  Republic  of  Tatarstan  were  evicted  from  their  shared 
meeting  site  by  the  Naberezynye  Chelny  city  council.  "The  action  is  believed  to  be  the  result  of  a 
letter  to  a city  official  by  a private  citizen  who  complained  that  the  Pentecostal  congregation  was 
full  of  people  who  were  having  a negative  and  possibly  dangerous  effect  on  the  people  of  the 
city,  one  source  said".  Nem  Network  International  cites  this  case  as  "the  latest  bureaucratic 
roadblock  for  several  hundred  new  Christian  conveits  seeking  places  to  worship  in  Tatarstan" 
(NNl  6/2/95), 


Ukraine 

The  Carter  Report  Ministry  sponsored  a 30"day  evangelistic  campaign  in  Kiev,  Ukraine  from 
July  29,  1995  to  August  26,  1995.  They  had  rented  the  Palace  of  Sport  and  had  fulfilled  all 
necessary  obligations  for  the  rental,  including  paying  rental  fees  and  signing  several  contracts. 
Nearly  20,000  people  were  attending  the  daily  sessions. 

The  city  of  Kiev  ordered  the  Carter  Report  Ministry  to  close  down  the  meetings,  due  to  four 
violations:  creating  public  disturbance,  speaking  on  topics  which  are  boldly  religious,  putting  up 
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posters  in  the  city  and  putting  leaflets  in  mailboxes.  Not  only  was  the  Carter  Report  Ministry 
told  to  curtail  meetings,  but  tihe  city  has  cancelled  all  television,  radio  and  newspaper 
advertisements.  Carter  was  not  to  have  been  refunded  any  of  the  balance  that  the  city  owed  him, 
and  he  was  told  by  the  Minister  of  Religious  Affairs  that  "they could  not  guarantee  his  personal 
safety.  This  incident  clearly  violates  the  Ukraine's  1991  law  that  protects  the  freedoms  of  speech 
and  religion. 

In  spite  of  this  and  after  intervention  of  The  Rutherford  Institute  and  other  groups,  the  Carter 
Ministry  completed  its  evangelistic  campaign  as  planned. 


The  United  Kingdom 

The  Rutherford  Institute  provided  legal  advice  to  a Christian  solicitor  who  is  employed  by  a 
school  for  severely  handicapped  children.  Due  to  a change  in  Sunday  working  patterns,  and  a 
restructuring  of  her  work  schedule  imposed  on  her  by  her  local  authority,  she  became  unable  to 
attend  church  on  a regular  basis.  As  a result  of  negotiations  between  The  Rutherford  Institute 
affiliate  attorney  and  the  local  authority,  her  work  schedule  has  been  changed  so  that  she  only  has 
to  work  one  Sunday  a month. 

A Christian  engineer  was  dismissed  in  March  1993  after  he  refused  to  sign  a new  contract  of 
employment  requiring  him  to  work  on  Sundays.  In  March  1994  an  Industrial  Tribunal  ruled  that 
Mr.  Dutton  was  unfairly  dismissed  and  he  was  eventually  reinstated  in  his  previous  post. 
Summarizing  Mr.  Dutton’s  evidence  to  the  tribunal,  the  written  judgement  stated:  The  applicant 
considers  that  as  a Christian  he  must  abide  by  the  Word  of  God  to  keep  the  Sabbath,  and  that 
Sunday  is  a day  set  apart  for  him  to  worship  God  and  to  be  with  others  doing  the  same.*  This,  in 
view  of  the  Tribunal,  amounted  to  a ’reasonable  and  genuine  objection'  to  the  contract. 

The  Rutherford  Institute  provided  advice  and  support  on  a case  involving  two  street  preachers 
who  were  arrested  for  street  preaching  in  Bournemouth  in  November  1994.  As  a result  of 
disturbance  from  members  of  the  audience  who  had  gathered  round  to  listen  to  them,  they  were 
subsequently  arrested  and  detained  in  police  cells  for  48  hours,  charged  with  causing  a breach  of 
the  peace.  As  a result  of  pressure  exerted  on  the  police  by  The  Rutherford  Institute  and  a letter 
writing  and  lobbying  campaign,  their  case  was  dismissed  in  April  1995. 

The  Rutherford  Institute  gave  legal  advice  to  a minister  from  a church  in  the  north  of  England 
who  contracted  The  Rutherford  Institute  after  a member  of  his  church  received  a warning  from 
her  employees  about  sharing  her  faith  at  work.  The  lady,  who  is  a warden  of  a sheltered  home 
for  the  elderly,  was  instructed  to  refrain  from  promoting  her  religious  beliefs  or  her  church  after 
she  engaged  in  a discussion  about  her  faith  with  one  of  the  residents  of  the  home.  The 
Rutherford  Institute  advised  the  lady  of  her  rights  under  the  European  Convention 


no 


For  further  information^  please  contact  Pedro  C.  Moreno,  International  Coordinator,  The 
Rutherford  Institute,  P,0.  Box  7482,  Charlottesville,  VA  22906-7482,  U^SA.;  telephone 
(804)-978-3888;  fax  (804)-978-1789;  e-mail:  rutherford@fnixom* 
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It  would  have  seemed  inconceivable  just  six  years  ago  that  the 
"Evil  Empire"  could  so  quickly  disintegrate  and  out  of  it  emerge  so 
many  progressive  changes.  The  former  Soviet  Union,  the  world's  largest 
empire,  spanning  eleven  time  zones  and  being  so  ethnically  diverse,  has 
experienced  a transformation  that  has  baffled  historians  and  political 
analysts  alike. 

Once  led  by  a totalitarian  regime  whose  policies  were  bent  on 
eliminating  religion,  Russia  and  many  of  the  other  independent  states 
in  the  region  have  now  become  a field  of  harvest  for  nearly  every 
religious  group  in  the  world.  In  Russia  alone,  during  a seventy  year 
period,  religious  practice  was  forbidden;  the  faithful  were  scorned  and 
severely  persecuted;  a countless  number  were  martyred;  Christian 
children  denied  education;  and  90%  of  all  churches  destroyed. 

Nevertheless,  as  quickly  as  these  sensational  changes  occurred,  we 
should  exercise  great  caution  not  to  underestimate  the  danger  of  the 
sudden  recurrence  of  totalitarianism.  There  are  many  indicators  that 
should  serve  as  signs  for  western  human  rights  observers  and  foreign 
policy  strategists  that  there  is  a need  to  use  diligence  in  pressing 
OSCE  members  to  raise  higher  standards  in  guarantees  for  religious 
freedom.  The  legacy  of  religious  intolerance  cannot  be  eradicated 
merely  by  paying  tribute  to  ostensible  changes  in  laws.  These  new 
governments  will  now  have  to  demonstrate  their  earnestness  by  not 
succumbing  to  pressure  groups  and  instead  by  demonstrating  their 
willingness  to  uphold  internationally  accepted  standards  of  law  and 
justice,  assuring  irrefutable  religious  freedom  for  all. 

Needless  to  say,  western  governments  and  private  agencies  should 
bear  up  to  their  share  of  responsibility  for  the  post-communist  era 
problems  that  exist  today.  In  addition,  responsibility  must  be  shared 
in  finding  solutions  to  these  problems.  In  this  document  we  will 
briefly  summarize  some  of  the  problems  and  some  of  the  solutions  as 
they  relate  to  religious  freedom  in  member  countries  of  the  OSCE. 

ECONOMIC  IMPACT  ON  RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM 

Despite  the  immense  potential  for  wealth  in  Russia,  the  long-term 
effects  have  been  carried  over  from  the  former  command  economy, 
collectivization,  market  inefficiencies,  and  a poor  work  ethic. 
Moreover,  a general  attitude  of  government  dependency  still  lingers.  As 
governments  are  no  longer  able  to  provide  for  all  the  needs  of  the 
citizenry,  the  outcome  is  a general  frustration  and  disillusionment. 
Therefore,  far  too  many  have  succumbed  to  corruption,  deemed  as 
necessity  for  survival.  Compounding  the  problem,  some  of  the  old  hard- 
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to-die  practices  of  totalitarianism  remain,  further  retarding  the 
advancement  of  democracy  and  free-market  economies. 

A growing  number  of  people  within  the  ranks  of  the  nationalist 
movement  and  the  Orthodox  church  vehemently  oppose  "western  style" 
religious  activities.  This  attitude  has  become  evident  in  Russia, 
Bulgaria,  Romania,  Armenia,  Moldova  and  other  OSCE  member  countries. 
One  of  the  complaints  of  the  opposition  is  that  the  infusion  of  western 
currency  has  helped  to  create  economic  disparity,  luring  many  to  become 
involved  in  religious  "cults"  in  order  to  obtain  access  to  lucrative 
financial  and  material  benefits.  Admittedly,  there  has  been  some 
problems  in  this  area.  Nonetheless,  little  has  been  said  by  the 
Orthodox  hierarchy  and  nationalist  leaders  who  were  among  those  who  had 
always  seemed  to  manage  to  maintain  a prosperous  lifestyle  while  under 
Communist  rule  in  comparison  to  their  constituents.  These  leaders  see 
post-communist  emerging  religious  leaders  now  prospering  as  a result  of 
help  from  enthusiastic  Western  benefactors.  Attitudes  between  the  two 
groups  of  leaders  only  further  complicates  the  religious  freedom  issue. 

Some  complaints  against  western  religious  organizations  are 
justified,  yet  others  stem  from  a fear  of  losing  influence  and  control. 
Once  the  doors  were  open  in  these  countries,  an  estimated  6,000  church- 
based  agencies  have  responded  to  the  many  apparent  needs.  They  have 
assisted  in  the  delivery  of  aid,  advancing  education,  disseminating 
religious  publications,  supporting  local  pastors,  evangelizing, 
providing  help  to  orphans  and  rendering  medical  assistance.  The 
majority  of  these  activities  are  needed  and  welcomed.  Western  financial 
aid,  be  it  from  government  sponsored  programs  or  from  church-based 
agencies,  have  no  doubt  had  an  overall  positive  effect  on  many  people 
in  these  countries. 

However,  many  nationalists  and  a good  number  within  the  Orthodox 
hierarchy  claim  that  western  religious  agencies  have  been  insensitive 
to  cultural  differences,  having  imported  their  own  form  of  culture. 
Nonetheless,  without  adapting  some  contemporary  methods,  these 
countries  would  surely  continue  to  flounder  in  a state  of  deprivation. 

All  this  being  said,  many  of  the  concerns  raised  by  the 
nationalists  and  Orthodox  are  valid  and  must  be  addressed.  Such 
verifiable  problems  include  empire  building,  misappropriation  of  funds, 
denominational  competition,  and  a lack  of  sensitivity  to  cultural 
needs.  These  matters  have  only  helped  to  fuel  religious  intolerance  in 
these  countries. 

SOLUTION 

Inter-agency  cooperation  among  western  church-related  groups  must 
be  emphasized.  A forum  for  these  various  agencies  must  be  established 
in  order  to  address  the  growing  economic  problems  which  include: 
corruption,  cultural  differences,  sensitivity  to  religious  leaders, 
liaising  with  government,  and  making  the  best  use  of  funds. 

EXAMPLES  OF  RELIGIOUS  INTOLERANCE 

Much  of  the  growing  religious  intolerance  has  arisen  out  of  a lack 
of  understanding  between  the  various  denominations.  Assuredly,  many  of 
the  ultranationalists,  some  who  belong  to  the  hierarchy  of  the  Orthodox 
church,  have  been  heavily  influenced  by  decades  of  anti -western 
indoctrination.  Some  of  these  problems  could  have  been  overcome  had 
western  church-related  agencies  taken  the  time  and  concern  to  develop 
relationships  with  Orthodox  leaders.  Many  of  these  problems  are  now 
deeply  rooted,  but  nevertheless  attempts  should  be  made  to  build 
bridges  whenever  possible. 

Regrettably,  whenever  governments  begin  to  make  laws  that  either 
aid  or  define  religious  expression,  interpretation  of  these  laws  causes 
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more  problems.  Commonly  it  is  the  religious  minorities  who  suffer  from 
these  laws.  Examples  can  be  cited  in  Russia,  Bulgaria,  Armenia,  Moldova 
and  Romania,  as  well  as  other  countries.  In  these  cases,  the  Orthodox 
majority  has  the  tendency  to  dominate,  by  using  their  influence  to  sway 
elected  officials. 

In  Russia,  for  example,  conservative  Russian  Orthodox  leaders  and 
ultranationalists  have  forged  an  alliance  for  the  purpose  of  pressing 
for  legislative  action  that  would  impose  restrictions  on  "dangerous 
cults"  and  foreign  religious  workers.  The  committee  that  oversees 
religious  matters  in  the  Russian  Duma,  Parliament's  lower  house,  has 
appointed  the  "Committee  for  the  Liaison  with  the  Public  and  Religious 
Organizations  Commission"  to  draft  by  October  a revision  of  the  1990 
Law  on  Freedom  of  Conscience  and  Religion.  Under  a growing  pressure  to 
restrict  contemporary  religious  groups,  there  is  concern  that  new  laws 
could  impede  religious  freedom  and  further  slow  down  the  advancement  of 
democracy.  Previously  proposed  amendments  to  the  law  have  included 
prohibitions  against  "unlawful  means  of  coercion"  and  activities  that 
harm  the  "physical  and  psychological  health  of  citizens."  These  are 
dangerous  inclusions  to  the  law  in  that  they  can  be  interpreted  at 
will,  likely  resulting  in  abuses,  especially  against  minority  religious 
groups.  Unfortunately,  public  opinion  in  Russia  has  been  influenced  a 
great  deal  by  media  reports  of  violence  from  religious  extremist 
"cults"  around  the  world,  such  as  in  Japan.  This  has  played  well  into 
the  hands  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Patriarchate,  who  would  prefer  to 
make  the  Orthodox  religion  the  only  religion  in  Russia.  Without 
government  gfuarantees  for  freedom  of  religion,  there  is  a risk  of 
hampering  all  authentic  religious  expression.  However,  these  guarantees 
must  be  respective  and  all-inclusive  for  every  ethnic  and  religious 
minority. 

Father  Gleb  Yakunin,  a defrocked  Russian  Orthodox  priest,  has 
served  at  the  forefront  of  the  battle  to  promote  and  defend  religious 
freedom.  He  has  been  attacked  by  his  own  Orthodox  colleagues  and  from 
ultranationalists  because  of  his  strong  stand.  The  ultranationalist 
leader  Vladimir  Zhirinovsky  has  vowed  to  fight  to  rid  Russia  of  foreign 
religious  influence  and  has  been  known  to  be  quite  caustic.  In  a recent 
Parliamentary  debate,  an  argument  arose  and  Zhirinovsky  tore  the  large 
cross  and  chain  from  around  Fr.  Yakunin's  neck.  According  to  Yakunin, 
Zhirinovsky  has  not  returned  the  cross. 

In  1992,  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Education  had  opened  up  Russian 
public  education  to  allow  the  American  evangelical  organization 
CoMission  to  promote  a curriculum  on  Christian  ethics.  However,  in 
February  1995,  the  Ministry  of  Education  reversed  its  position  and 
suspended  the  project.  Most  Russian  politicians  had  approved  of  the 
CoMission  project,  but  once  again  pressure  from  the  Russian  Orthodox 
church  had  influenced  government  authorities. 

For  seventy  years  the  Russian  Orthodox  church  had  survived  under 
Soviet  rule.  Nearly  70%  of  all  Russians,  while  under  Communist  rule, 
still  chose  to  have  their  babies  baptized  into  the  Orthodox  church.  In 
order  to  survive,  nearly  all  the  Orthodox  leadership  acquiesced  their 
spiritual  responsibilities  to  the  government.  During  the  communist  era, 
the  church  remained  confined  within  government  defined  boundaries. 

The  majority  of  those  who  make  up  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Patriarchate  today  are  those  who  were  selected  and  trained  by  the 
communist  regime.  The  result  of  this  indoctrination  is  still  prevalent 
in  the  Orthodox  church.  This  in  part  accounts  for  some  of  the  problems 
that  jeopardize  religious  freedom.  While  religious  minorities  suffered 
in  the  past  under  the  Soviet  government,  the  same  totalitarian 
attitudes  can  still  be  found  today  among  those  within  the  Patriarchate 
of  the  Russian  Orthodox  church.  Many  Russians  resent  Orthodox  church 
leaders  having  compromised.  This  also  explains  why  many  evangelical 
Protestant  groups  have  been  well  received  among  Orthodox  believers. 
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The  influence  of  the  Moscow  Patriarchate  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  has  taken  measures  to  preserve  the  Orthodox  Church  as  the  only 
"authorized"  church.  In  addition  to  influencing  Parliament,  the  church 
has  launched  a campaign  to  clean  its  own  house  from  any  hint  of 
Protestant  influence.  In  August  1995,  Orthodox  priest  Rev.  Georgi 
Kochetkov  was  ordered  to  vacate  his  premises  at  the  Sretensky 
Monastery.  He  was  accused  of  being  "too  Protestant"  in  his  activities. 
His  popular  courses  and  training  programs  are  viewed  as  dangerous  to 
Russian  tradition.  In  his  book.  The  Fields  are  Ripe,  he  denounced  anti- 
semitism within  the  Orthodox  church  and  criticized  the  church  for  its 
lack  of  relevancy  in  meeting  the  needs  of  parishioners. 

Similar  problems  exist  for  evangelical  Protestants  in  the  Republic 
of  Armenia.  The  Armenian  Apostolic  Church  continues  to  tighten  its  grip 
on  control  of  religious  activities  in  Armenia.  Despite  Armenia  having 
signed  international  agreements  pledging  to  guarantee  religious 
freedom,  the  government  has  cowed  to  the  influence  of  the  Armenian 
Apostolic  Church.  On  December  23,  1993,  new  restrictions  and 
contradictions  resulted  in  the  signing  of  The  President  Decree  on 
Measures  Legalizing  Religious  Activities  in  the  Republic  of  Armenia. 
Armenian  law  gives  special  privileges  to  the  Armenian  Apostolic  Church. 

The  new  decree  has  defined  unrecognized  religious  groups  as  negatively 
"affecting  the  moral  and  psychological  atmosphere  in  the  Republic"  and 
"fostering  a lack  of  respect  toward  military  service."  One  report  from 
Armenia  claims  that  four  evangelicals  are  in  jail  as  a result  of  this 
decree.  Resonant  of  the  Soviet  era,  evangelical  Christians  and  other 
religious  minorities  must  submit  themselves  to  the  strict  scrutiny  of 
the  Council  for  Religious  Affairs,  which  is  the  government's  apparatus 
for  controlling  registration  of  religious  organizations. 

Another  example  of  religious  intolerance  can  be  found  in  Bulgaria. 
There  has  been  criticism  of  Article  133A  of  Bulgaria's  "Law  for  Persons 
and  the  Family."  This  law,  enacted  in  February  1994,  required  the 
registration  of  religious  minority  organizations.  A number  of  religious 
minorities  have  not  been  allowed  to  register,  thus  labeling  them  as 
"illegal"  religions.  Furthermore,  non-Orthodox  religions  have 
frequently  been  targeted  by  the  press  and  false  accusations  made 
against  them. 

Among  other  examples  of  religious  intolerance  can  be  those  cited 
by  Protestants  in  Romania.  No  doubt  that  Romanians  have  wholeheartedly 
embraced  freedom,  after  having  been  greatly  persecuted  and  churches 
routinely  demolished  under  Ceausescu's  tyrannical  reign  of  terror. 
Churches  now  flourish  and  many  new  church  buildings  have  been  erected. 
A church  once  in  hiding  is  now  clearly  visible. 

Nonetheless,  confronting  Protestants  today  is  the  growing 
influence  of  the  Romanian  Orthodox  church.  Once  the  only  church  allowed 
by  Ceausescu  to  operate  somewhat  freely,  the  Romanian  Orthodox  church 
hierarchy  now  feels  threatened.  Evangelical  Protestants  and  even 
evangelical  Orthodox  believers  (the  Lord's  Army)  have  experienced 
phenomenal  growth  in  their  numbers.  As  a result,  they  have  expressed 
feeling  pressured  by  the  Orthodox  church  leaders  to  follow  religious 
policies  that  are  not  suitable  to  them.  As  one  example,  Protestants 
have  felt  pressured  by  the  government,  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
Orthodox  hierarchy,  to  use  only  Orthodox  approved  educational  materials 
for  teaching  children  on  religious  matters. 

There  are  some  positive  indicators  as  well  in  Romania  that  should 
be  emulated.  One  Protestant  organization,  Nazarineanul  (Nazarene 
Compassionate  Ministries),  is  demonstrating  what  can  be  accomplished 
when  Western  aid  is  put  to  good  use.  In  1994,  Nazarineanul  converted  an 
old  building  in  Bucharest.  In  this  building  the  group  has  started  a 
successful  business  management  course,  classes  in  English,  and  computer 
classes  in  order  to  encourage  Romanians  to  pursue  businesses  of  their 
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own.  The  organization  has  also  established  sports  programs  for  street 
children,  as  well  as  hospitals  and  orphanages. 

Earlier  in  1995,  there  had  been  talk  of  having  the  government  pay 
all  clergy  a fixed  salary.  This  seemed  to  be  a way  to  solve  disparity 
in  salaries  paid  clergymen.  The  aim  is  to  dissuade  the  clercfy  from 
taking  "handouts"  from  Western  church  agencies.  If  this  action  is 
carried  out,  it  would  subject  churches  to  the  state  and  would  hamper 
church- sponsored  enterprises,  such  as  that  of  Nazarineanul . 

ETHNIC  RELIGIOUS  GROUPS 

Ethnic  religious  groups  throughout  many  of  the  former  Soviet 
republics  are  finding  it  more  difficult  to  co-exist  with  the  main- 
stream religious  bodies.  Messianic  Jews  (Jewish  converts  to 
Christianity)  are  coming  under  more  attack  than  ever  from  the 
leadership  of  the  previously  "established"  religions.  Messianic  Jews 
are  caught  in  the  middle  of  the  conflict  from  all  sides.  They  are 
victims  of  religious  intolerance  by  nearly  every  religious  group,  but 
it  is  once  again  the  Orthodox  church  that  has  been  the  hardest  on  them. 
Anti-semitism  and  intolerance  toward  non-Orthodox  Christians  has  risen 
sharply.  Hostilities  have  reportedly  increased  over  the  past  couple  of 
years  against  ethnic  groups  that  do  not  pledge  their  loyalty  to  the 
established  Orthodox  church.  This  is  evident  in  particular  in  countries 
like  Russia,  Moldova  and  Romania. 

In  Moldova,  for  example,  the  break-away  Orthodox  Christian  group 
Metropolitan  Church  of  Besarabia,  who  are  ethnic  Romanian,  has  charged 
that  local  authorities  are  violating  their  religious  rights.  The 
authorities  have  failed  to  grant  the  church  legal  status.  The  Russian 
Orthodox  hierarchy  has  greatly  influenced  the  Moldovian  government. 
Many  Catholics  have  also  complained  that  they  too  have  encountered 
difficulties  in  gaining  legal  status. 

CONCLUSION 

Following  the  demise  of  communism  in  Eastern  Europe,  evangelical 
churches  and  missionary  agencies  are  experiencing  a growing  openness 
and  interest  to  Protestant  Christian  faith.  At  the  same  time,  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  converts  has  aroused  distrust  and  resentment 
from  overly  protective  Orthodox  church  leaders  in  several  of  these 
countries.  Politicians  are  caught  in  the  dilemma  of  having  to  appease 
the  church  hierarchy  and  the  nationalists  in  order  to  safeguard  their 
own  political  careers.  At  the  same  time,  many  are  sensitive  to  the 
fact  that  the  West,  to  whom  they  have  come  to  depend  upon  for  monetary 
support,  is  watching  closely  as  to  how  much  progress  is  being  made 
toward  establishing  western-style  democracies  and  bolstering  human 
rights . 

Those  who  hold  the  keys  to  finding  solutions  to  the  religious 
freedom  issues  are  those  who  shape  foreign  policy  among  the  Western 
governments  and  the  leadership  of  Western  religious  institutions 
working  in  the  region. 

Western  governments  can  help  most  by  appropriately  analyzing  and 
evaluating  these  religious  problems  as  they  pertain  to  economic  and 
political  stability  in  the  region.  Monetary  and  other  economically 
beneficial  rewards  should  be  given  as  progress  occurs  in  the 
advancement  of  religious  freedom.  It  stands  to  reason  that  religious 
tensions,  if  left  unchecked,  will  eventually  lead  to  social  unrest  and 
ultimately  to  political  de-stabilization. 

Nevertheless,  OSCE  members  should  not  be  encouraged  to  establish 
laws  on  religion  that  are  not  clearly  applied  across  the  religious 
spectrum.  To  recognize  one  religion  above  another  will  be  a sure  way  to 
create  conflict.  International  religious  and  human  rights  agencies 
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should  be  encouraged  to  become  involved  in  the  process  of  helping 
formulate  a plan  to  create  realistic  proposals  for  guaranteeing 
religious  freedom  for  all  ethnic  and  religious  minorities,  thus  ending 
religious  intolerance. 

Many  Western  church- related  agencies  have  no  doubt  compounded  the 
problems  of  inter-church  strife,  causing  the  respective  governments  to 
take  unsuitable  actions.  These  agencies  should  be  encouraged  to 
establish  a forum  comprised  of  the  various  religious  denominations 
represented  within  each  of  the  OSCE  countries.  Together  they  could 
explore  ways  in  which  they  can  work  together  and  make  their 
recommendations  to  their  respective  governments. 

Every  Western  religious  organization  that  conducts  missionary,  aid  and 
other  church-related  activities  among  these  OSCE  countries  should  be 
encouraged  to  establish  a liaison  office  to  work  specifically  with 
government,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  establish  relationships  and 
to  diminish  suspicions. 

Western  church  agencies  need  to  be  encouraged  to  build  a forum  for 
which  they  can  cooperate  in  the  working  together  to  promote  sustainable 
projects  in  the  OSCE  countries.  Moreover,  they  must  discover  ways  in 
which  they  can  work  with  and  through  the  Orthodox  hierarchy  and  the 
various  government  bureaus. 

Moreover,  Western  church-related  agencies  and  government  agencies 
must  become  more  responsible  with  the  money  they  distribute  among  these 
countries.  Better  methods  of  accountability  could  help  to  assure  that 
the  proper  distribution  of  funds  is  meeting  the  objectives  intended. 

Overall,  the  greatest  hope  for  stability  among  the  OSCE  countries 
lies  in  the  initiating  of  a "free  faith"  policy,  much  in  the  same  way 
that  we  would  encourage  a "free  trade"  economic  policy.  As  in  trade, 
religious  organizations  should  be  given  every  benefit  under  the  law  to 
be  allowed  to  conduct  their  religious  activities  without  government 
interference.  Competition,  even  in  religion,  builds  organizational 
character,  producing  a pro-people  policy  rather  than  the  meaningless 
practice  of  convoluted  kingdom-building. 

In  the  end,  if  the  governments  of  the  OSCE  member  countries  remain 
determined  to  recognize  religious  freedom  as  the  cornerstone  for  all 
human  rights,  the  ensuing  result  will  be  prosperity,  peace,  and 
security  for  all  concerned. 


Reverend  Steven  L Snyder  is  President  of  International  Christian  Concern.  Rev.  Snyder  has 
worked  on  international  religious  liberty  issues  for  the  past  decade.  He  has  traveled  to  more 
than  25  countries,  organized  congressional  delegations,  and  has  met  with  the  heads  of  state  and 
other  officials  of  governments  from  all  over  the  world.  Rev.  Snyder  has  frequently  served  as  a 
voice  in  Washington  to  represent  the  concerns  of  the  Christian  minority  worldwide  who  suffer 
on  account  of  religious  repression. 
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I 


Introduction 


report  summarizes  facts  and  issues  raised  at  a major  international  conference  entitled 
‘Freedom  of  Religion  and  Belief  and  the  U.N.  Year  for  Tolerance,”  held  September  18-20,  1995 
in  London  (the  Conference  or  the  ‘London  Conference”).  The  Conference  was  sponsored  by 
The  Human  Rights  Centre,  University  of  Essex,  UK  and  the  Tandem  Project,  Inc.,  which  is  based 
in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  and  headed  by  Michael  Roan,  one  of  the  authors  of  this  Report.  The 
Conference  was  held  as  part  of  the  process  of  preparing  a world  report  on  freedom  of  thought, 
conscience  and  religion  or  belief  (the  “World  Report”)  that  is  being  funded  by  the  Pew  Charitable 
Trusts  (Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania).  Accordingly,  the  Conference  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
recent  and  also  one  of  the  most  significant  meetings  of  experts  on  religious  freedom  issues  both  in 
OSCE  countries  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  We  hope  our  Report  on  this  Conference  will 
constitute  a meaningful  contribution  to  the  Briefing  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Cooperation  and 
Security  on  September  27,  1995. 

Since  the  Briefing  is  occurring  a matter  of  days  after  the  London  Conference,  we  request 
that  we  be  allowed  to  revise  and  supplement  our  submission,  which  has  of  necessity  been 
prepared  in  haste. 

The  Conference  was  attended  by  approximately  150  experts  on  religious  freedom  fi  om 
around  the  world,  with  particularly  heavy  representation  from  OSCE  countries.  Speakers 
included  Abdelfattah  Amor,  the  U.N.  Special  Rapporteur  on  Religious  Freedom,  David  Little 
from  the  U.S.  Institute  of  Peace;  Sir  Sigmund  Sternberg,  International  Council  of  Christians  and 
Jews;  Ulrich  Bunjes,  Director,  Council  of  Europe  Youth  Campaign  Against  Racism,  Xenophobia, 
Antisemitism  and  Intolerance;  Kevin  Boyle,  Director  of  the  Human  Rights  Centre  at  the 
University  of  Essex;  Mari  Fitzduff,  Director  of  the  Northern  Ireland  Community  Relations 
Council;  and  Bertram  Ramcharan,  Special  Advisor  in  the  Secretary-General’s  Office  of  the  United 
Nations  and  Commissioner,  International  Commission  of  Jurists. 

The  authors  of  this  Report  have  broad  expertise  in  the  area  of  international  religious 
freedom  rights.  Michael  Roan  is  the  Director  of  the  Tandem  Project,  which  is  a non-sectarian, 
non-profit  human  rights  organisation  founded  in  1985  to  promote,  implement  and  monitor  the 
1981  UN  Declaration  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Intolerance  and  of  Discrimination  Based 
on  Religion  or  Belief  Since  the  adoption  of  the  1981  Declaration,  the  Tandem  Project  has 
organized  four  international  conferences  and  a number  of  additional  programs  exploring  ways  to 
better  implement  the  ideals  of  the  Declaration.  The  first  such  conference  was  held  in  1986  in 
Minneapolis,  with  support  from  the  United  States  Agency  for  International  development 
(USAID).  Conferences  have  been  held  in  1989  in  Warsaw,  Poland  and  in  1991  in  New  Delhi, 
India.  With  the  support  of  Hamline  University  School  of  Law  in  Minneapolis,  the  Tandem  Project 
is  launching  a new  program,  the  Religion  or  Belief  Information  Network  (“ROBIN”).  The 
address  of  the  “home  page”  for  this  World  Wide  Web/Intemet  project  is: 
http;//www.hamline.edu/-'robin.  W.  Cole  Durham,  Jr.  is  a Professor  of  Law  at  the  J.  Reuben 
Clark  Law  School  of  Brigham  Young  University  in  Provo,  Utah.  As  the  immediate  past  secretary 
of  the  American  Society  of  Comparative  Law,  and  as  an  Associate  Member  of  the  International 
Academy  of  Comparative  Law,  he  brings  a comparative  law  perspective  to  the  study  of  religious 
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freedom  issues.  As  a Board  Member  of  the  International  Academy  for  Freedom  of  Religion  and 
Belief,  he  has  helped  organize  or  participated  in  conferences  on  church-state  issues  in  several 
OSCE  countries,  including  Hungary,  Russia,  Romania,  and  Ukraine,  and  the  United  States.  He 
has  also  worked  on  emerging  legislation  dealing  with  religious  associations  in  several  OSCE 
countries.  Rev.  Craig  Mousin  is  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Center  for  Church/State  Studies 
at  DePaul  University  College  of  Law  in  Chicago,  Illinois.  In  that  capacity,  he  has  participated  in 
and  helped  organize  conferences  dealing  with  religious  freedom  issues  both  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe. 

II.  Deepening  Problems  of  Religious  Intolerance 

The  U.N.  Declaration  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Intolerance  and  of 
Discrimination  Based  on  Religion  or  Belief  addresses  issues  of  intolerance  and  discrimination 
based  on  agnosticism  and  atheism  as  well  as  on  more  traditional  religious  beliefs.  As  such,  the 
most  serious  problem  of  intolerance  and  discrimination  based  on  religion  or  belief  in  this  century 
emanated  from  Marxist  systems.  The  anti-religious  animus  of  such  regimes  has  collapsed,  as  the 
Helsinki  Commission  is  aware.  One  of  the  sad  refrains  of  the  London  Conference  was  that  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  and  particularly  in  East  Central  Europe  and  the  CIS,  darkening  patterns 
of  intolerance  and  religious  persecution  of  other  kinds  seem  increasingly  evident.  These  are  often 
linked  to  resurgent  nationalism  and  ethnic  conflict.  The  majority  of  countries  around  the  world  do 
not  fully  implement  the  right  to  religious  freedom  and  non-discrimination.  Religious  persecution, 
forcible  conversion,  proscribing  of  religions,  pervasive  discrimination,  and  imprisonment  and 
torture  because  of  religious  beliefs  are  daily  occurrences. 

The  reality  is  that  many  of  the  members  of  the  OSCE  are  losing  ground  in  the  struggle  to 
achieve  the  ideals  of  religious  freedom  articulated  in  Article  1 8 of  the  International  Covenant  on 
Civil  and  Political  Rights,  the  1981  UN  Declaration  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of 
Intolerance  and  of  Discrimination  Based  on  Religion  or  Belief,  and  the  commitments  to  religious 
freedom  that  have  been  articulated  in  the  Helsinki  Process. 

The  World  Report  on  implementation  of  the  1981  Declaration  marks  an  important  effort 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  ideals  articulated  in  the  Declaration  are  in  fact  being 
implemented  in  representative  countries  around  the  world,  including  the  OSCE  region.  The  spirit 
of  the  Report  is  not  to  criticize  and  condemn,  but  to  provide  a realistic  picture  of  the  state  of 
religious  liberty  in  the  world.  Thus,  the  Report  seeks  to  highlight  where  it  can  initiatives  in 
developing  positive  programs,  as  well  as  recurrent  problems.  It  is  a human  rights  study,  and  as 
such,  reflects  the  standards  of  that  discipline. 

One  of  the  paradoxes  of  work  in  the  field  of  religious  freedom  is  that  while  the  human 
rights  regime  calls  upon  states  to  take  a neutral  and  non-discriminatory  perspective  toward  the 
beliefs  of  individual  believers  and  groups,  international  human  rights  law  is  not  neutral  about  the 
right  to  religious  freedom  itself  State  neutrality  is  not  the  same  as  indifference  to  beliefs,  or  to 
the  importance  of  belief  systems  for  social  life  and  culture.  In  this  regard,  Professor  Kevin  Boyle 
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emphasized  that  the  core  duty  imposed  on  states  and  individuals  (and  on  faith  communities)  is  to 
practice  tolerance.  Significantly,  international  standards  impose  obligations  that  extend  across  the 
public-private  divide. 

A related  paradox  has  to  do  with  accepting  religious  diversity  while  rejecting  the  cultural 
relativism  that  denies  the  universalism  of  human  rights.  There  is  an  inherent  tension  here,  because 
core  international  law  standards  claim  preeminence  over  national  law  and  religious  traditions — at 
least  in  some  respects.  There  are  also  empirical  problems  with  the  claim  of  universality:  one 
needs  only  to  consider  the  position  of  the  Chinese,  who  represent  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  of  the 
world’s  population.  But  of  course,  the  claim  of  universality  is  a normative,  and  not  a descriptive 
claim. 


At  the  core  of  these  paradoxes  is  an  inherent  aspect  of  religious  freedom,  there  is  no  norm 
that  prohibits  individuals  or  groups  from  asserting  that  their  beliefs  are  true,  and  in  that  sense 
superior  to  rival  beliefs.  This  is  quite  different  from  norms  in  the  area  of  race,  where  international 
law  holds  claims  of  racial  inferiority  to  be  impermissible.  But  in  the  field  of  religious  freedom,  the 
right  to  hold  and  assert  truth  claims  is  precisely  what  the  freedom  of  religion  or  belief  is  about. 

The  challenge  is  to  prevent  the  right  to  assert  and  act  on  conscientiously  held  beliefs  from  being 
translated  into  inappropriate  patterns  of  discriminatory  treatment.  Nothing  prohibits  an  individual 
or  group  from  believing  it  has  the  truth,  and  even  that  it  has  an  exclusive  hold  on  truth,  and  from 
building  subcommunities  based  on  the  principles  of  those  beliefs,  to  the  extent  such  beliefs  are 
voluntarily  accepted.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  such  individuals  are  thereby  privileged  to  treat 
others  with  disrespect  or  as  inferiors  in  society  as  a whole. 

While  the  foregoing  paradoxes  and  tensions  suggest  that  difficult  borderline  issues  will 
inevitably  remain,  some  fundamental  principles  deserve  reinforcement.  Thus,  the  right  to  choose 
and  change  one’s  religious  commitments  implies  that  constraints  on  this  right  are  inappropriate. 
This  would  be  true  of  relatively  minor  encroachments,  such  as  a suggestion  in  a pending 
Romanian  draft  law  that  one’s  right  to  change  one’s  religion  be  conditioned  on  sending  formal 
notice  to  the  prior  church,  and  a fortiori  would  appear  to  rule  out  laws  making  apostasy  an 
offense. 

Just  as  one  has  a right  to  have  or  change  one’s  beliefs,  so  there  is  a right  to  espouse  those 
beliefs.  This  right  is  covered  not  only  by  international  norms  governing  freedom  of  religion,  but 
also  those  governing  freedom  of  speech.  The  European  Court  of  Human  Rights  took  a somewhat 
guarded  approach  in  its  Kokkinakis  decision,  rendered  in  May  of  1993.  Kokkinakis  was 
convicted  under  a Greek  anti-proselytism  law  for  speaking  with  a Greek  Orthodox  woman  in  an 
apparent  effort  to  persuade  her  of  the  truth  of  his  beliefs.  The  European  court  held  that  the 
conviction  was  incompatible  with  the  religious  freedom  norms  of  Article  9 of  the  European 
Convention,  but  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  strike  down  the  laws,  since  it  could  envision  extreme 
situations  of  coercion,  fraud  or  manipulation  under  which  conversion  efforts  might  be 
impermissible.  It  is  important  in  this  area  to  make  certain  that  worries  about  extreme 
circumstances  are  not  allowed  to  be  invoked  against  legitimate  use  of  religious  expression. 
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Sensitive  everywhere  is  the  problem  of  religion  and  education.  There  is  an  extraordinary 
variety  of  solutions  and  tensions  in  this  area,  particularly  in  multi-faith  societies.  A major 
touchstone  here  should  be  the  absence  of  compulsion. 

III.  Implementing  the  1981  Declaration:  Views  of  the  Special  Rapporteur 

One  of  the  major  presentations  at  the  Conference  was  that  of  Abdelfattah  Amor,  the  U.N. 
Special  Rapporteur  on  Religious  Intolerance.  He  began  by  noting  the  fact  that  we  are  seeing 
religious  renewal  everywhere.  We  may  not  understand  fully  the  extent  and  scope  of  this,  but  we 
cannot  escape  asking,  where  is  this  leading?  Is  this  renewal  leading  to  enlightenment,  tolerance, 
and  liberty,  or  to  a new  dark  age,  extremism,  and  the  inquisition?  That  question,  and  the  burden 
of  doubt  that  it  carries  with  it,  may  appear  to  be  at  odds  with  legal  developments  of  the  last 
decade.  Never  in  our  history  has  the  expression  of  freedom  been  propagated  and  recognized  to 
such  a degree,  both  in  national  and  international  legislation.  And  yet  those  developments  have  not 
always  been  accompanied  by  a similar  development  in  practice.  Religious  intolerance  remains 
pervasive.  Religious  extremism  still  exists,  and  threatens  to  envelop  whole  regions.  All  in  all,  the 
problems  of  religious  freedom  call  for  particular  attention  to  make  sure  that  religious  phenomena 
not  isolated  from  other  social  phenomena.  Simple  answers  will  not  due;  issues  need  to  be 
analyzed  by  time  factor  and  historical  and  cultural  context. 

Professor  Amor  stressed  that  the  application  of  1981  Declaration  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  general  question  of  respect  for  all  human  rights,  and  these  cannot  be  protected  without 
democracy  and  development.  Promoting  human  rights  ought  to  be  at  one  and  the  same  time 
action  to  protect  democracy  as  an  expression  of  human  rights,  and  action  to  reduce  extreme 
poverty,  and  to  promote  the  rights  of  people  to  development,  and  economic,  social  and  political 
solidarity.  As  was  said  at  Vienna  Conference  on  Human  Rights,  human  and  economic  and  social 
rights  are  interdependent.  Separating  out  any  of  the  elements  in  the  trinity  of  human  rights, 
democracy  and  development,  can  lead  to  reduction  of  human  rights. 

It  is  vital,  in  Professor  Amor’s  view,  to  make  certain  both  that  the  state  does  not  become 
subservient  to  particular  religious  groups  and  to  assure  that  religion  does  not  become  the  chattel 
of  the  state.  In  addition,  caution  is  necessary  to  prevent  militant  secularism  from  obtaining  an 
overwhelming  influence  in  the  state.  Anti-clericalism  and  clericalism  also  undermine  religion  and 
politics.  Politics  needs  to  be  autonomous;  religion  must  maintain  its  independence.  Any  of  these 
extreme  positions  can  result  in  loss  of  religious  freedom.  Religion  is  part  of  human  culture  and 
society.  It  would  not  be  natural  for  religions  to  be  excluded  from  public  life,  nor  would  it  be 
natural  for  religion  to  become  wholly  identified  with  politics.  In  the  interaction  of  religion  and 
state,  extremes  should  be  avoided.  The  wise  way  is  the  moderate  way.  The  basic  question  is  how 
to  obtain  the  right  equilibrium — how  to  recognize  the  reality  of  religion  without  promoting 
domination  or  subjection. 

Prof  Amor  stressed  the  importance  both  of  “inter-religious”  and  “intra-religious”  freedom 
of  religion  and  tolerance.  The  former  has  to  do  with  the  relationships  between  faith  communities 
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While  all  religions  tend  to  invoke  principles  of  religious  freedom  on  their  own  behalf,  there  are  at 
least  two  reasons  why  their  practice  vis-a-vis  other  groups  may  not  measure  up  to  the  treatment 
they  expect  to  receive  from  others.  The  first  is  that  every  religion  considers  that  it  contains  the 
whole  truth.  Others  are  in  error  and  must  be  enlightened,  and  if  necessary,  fought  against.  A 
second  factor  is  related;  the  drive  to  evangelize  and  propagate  one’s  faith.  Crusades  and 
conquest  may  have  disappeared,  but  the  crusading  spirit  has  not.  Professor  Amor  suggested  the 
need  to  continue  seeking  ecumenical  dialogue  in  order  to  identify  common  values  that  can  help 
lead  to  peace. 

By  intra-religious  freedom.  Professor  Amor  meant  the  freedom  individuals  have  within 
one  and  the  same  religion.  The  dilemma  is  to  determine  how  to  insure  that  there  is  freedom 
within  one  religion,  without  exposing  religion  to  protest,  challenge,  and  intervention  in  its  internal 
affairs.  He  contended  that  often,  the  emergence  of  dissidents  seeking  new  religions  is  a reflection 
of  lack  of  religious  freedom  within  religions.  He  acknowledged,  however,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
achieve  balanced  solutions  in  this  complex  area. 

With  respect  to  growing  concerns  about  sects  and  sectarianism.  Prof  Amor  noted  that  it  is 
in  fact  not  possible  to  make  a meaningful  legal  distinction  between  religions  and  sects.  In  his 
words,  how  can  any  of  the  great  religions  be  described  except  as  sects  that  have  been  successful? 
One  cannot  distinguish  sects  in  terms  of  number  of  adherents  or  in  terms  of  eccentric  doctrines 
and  practices.  Every  religion  has  its  share  of  the  irrational  and  mystical.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
the  fact  the  religion  has  not  been  entrenched  over  time  be  a factor.  Altogether  then,  the 
distinction  between  religion  and  sects  is  too  artificial  to  be  acceptable.  If  a religious  orientation  or 
sect  invokes  the  transcendent,  it  has  entered  the  religious  sphere  and  should  have  the  benefit  of 
religious  freedom  protections.  The  hostility  frequently  encountered  by  sects  is  simply  one  more 
manifestation  of  the  ills  of  religious  persecution,  and  should  be  opposed.  Of  course,  none  of  this 
means  that  religious  sects  are  above  the  law — particularly  the  criminal  law.  These  laws  cover 
respect  for  public  order,  trickery,  fraud,  non-assistance,  prostitution,  illegal  practice  of  medicine, 
etc.  Genuine  hazards  posed  by  religious  sects  are  adequately  covered  by  such  laws;  laws  which 
specifically  target  smaller  religious  groups  are  not  needed,  and  raise  dangers  of  their  own.  In  the 
last  analysis,  it  is  not  up  to  the  state  or  any  community  to  assume  the  guardianship  of  the 
conscience  of  people,  or  to  censure  religious  beliefs.  The  conclusion  must  be  that  all  religious 
beliefs  are  respectable  if  sincerely  held  and  held  in  good  faith.  Civilian  judges  should  not  criticize 
or  condemn  others  by  trying  to  draw  fine  lines  in  this  area. 

The  Special  Rapporteur  recalled  the  official  interpretation  of  Article  18  of  the 
International  Civil  and  Political  Covenant  promulgated  in  1993.^  According  to  this  commentary, 
there  can  be  no  exception  to  rule  of  religious  freedom  unless  there  is  exceptional  danger  to  the 
public.  Restrictions  on  religious  freedom  may  only  be  applied  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
established.  They  must  be  proportional  to  the  objective  pursued,  and  only  the  least  restrictive 


* See  Human  Rights  Committee,  General  Comment  No.  22(48)  concerning  Article  18 
(CCPR/C/21/Rev.  1/Add.  4,  27  September  1993). 
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means  in  furthering  such  objectives  may  be  employed.  The  Committee  also  emphasized  that  the 
restrictions  placed  on  manifestations  of  religion  on  moral  grounds  may  not  be  based  on  moral 
commitments  of  a single  religious  tradition. 

The  Special  Rapporteur  drew  special  attention  to  problems  of  religious  extremism,  noting 
that  acts  of  religious  extremism  could  threaten  peace  and  international  security  as  well  as  concrete 
human  rights.  Religious  extremism  may  well  keep  up  levels  of  tension  that  will  create  situations 
that  are  difficult  to  control. 

In  his  final  remark,  the  Special  Rapporteur  stressed  that  education  and  culture  are  essential 
ways  to  fight  against  intolerance.  Up  to  now,  what  has  been  done  has  been  aimed  at  management 
and  control  instead  of  prevention.  More  must  be  done  with  regard  to  fighting  intolerance,  and  in 
doing  so,  the  priority  should  be  given  to  prevention  through  education  and  culture.  This  could 
make  a vital  contribution  to  internalizing  and  propagating  human  rights  values.  With  this  in  mind, 
the  Special  Rapporteur  announced  an  initiative  to  try  and  assess  what  is  put  into  curricula  in 
schools  and  other  settings  regarding  the  evils  of  intolerance.  Without  neglecting  management,  we 
need  to  become  more  aggressive  in  finding  creative  ways  to  eliminate  intolerance. 

IV.  The  Positive  Side:  Reports  on  Initiatives  to  Promote  Tolerance  and  Understanding 

A.  Interfaith  Network 

Dr.  Harriet  Crabtree,  Deputy  Director,  Interfaith  Network,  spoke  on  the  work  being  done 
to  promote  tolerance,  understanding  and  respect  between  all  religions  and  beliefs  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Several  new  and  innovative  projects  to  promote  greater  understanding  between 
Christians  and  Muslims  were  discussed. 

B.  BBC 

David  Craig,  Religion  Programming  Director,  British  Broadcasting  System  (BBC)  spoke 
on  the  worldwide  audience  for  his  program.  Initially,  the  BBC  presented  religious  programs 
primarily  of  a Christian  devotional  nature.  Because  of  the  changing  nature  of  their  audience,  they 
have  now  expanded  into  a broader  based  series  of  programs,  reporting  news  fi-om  many  religious 
traditions  around  the  world. 

C.  American  Refugee  Committee 

Tony  Kozlowski,  President  and  CEO  of  the  American  Refugee  Committee  in  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota  spoke  on  a major  initiative  to  rebuild  homes,  apartments,  markets  and  community 
buildings,  and  to  promote  ethnic/religious  reconciliation  in  three  Bosnian  Communities  hard  hit  by 
the  civil  war.  This  initiative  funds  Croats  and  Muslims  in  the  three  villages  to  work  together  to 
build  understanding  and  respect  for  each  other.  It  is  funded  by  a grant  form  the  United  States 
Agency  for  International  Development. 
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D.  New  York  Committee  on  Freedom  of  Religion  or  Belief 

Sue  Nichols,  Chair,  New  York  Committee  on  Freedom  of  Thought,  Conscience,  Religion 
or  Belief  explained  their  work  with  the  United  Nations.  Forty  Nongovernmental  religious  and 
non-sectarian  NGO’s  that  work  with  the  United  Nations  have  formed  a committee  to  support  the 
1981  U.N.  Declaration.  Ms.  Nichols  served  as  a consultant  to  the  University  of  Essex,  Tandem 
Project  World  Report  on  freedom  of  religion  or  belief 

E.  International  Humanist  and  Ethical  Union 

Professor  Robert  Tielman,  University  of  Utrecht,  The  Netherlands,  spoke  on  the  activities 
of  the  International  Humanist  and  Ethical  Union.  He  is  co-president  of  the  organization  which  has 
chapters  in  fifty  countries  and  works  to  promote  tolerance  and  understanding  between  people  of 
all  beliefs.  Professor  Tielman  explained  the  system  of  education  in  the  Netherlands  that  provides 
students  with  options  to  receive  religious  or  humanist  instruction  of  their  own  choice.  He  urged 
greater  understanding  between  people  of  religious  traditions  and  humanists. 

F.  Indigenous  and  Minority  Rights 

A final  speaker  on  this  panel  represented  a minority  rights  NGO  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

He  spoke  of  their  activities  before  the  United  Nations  and  the  need  to  have  the  1 98 1 U.N. 
Declaration  address  minority  religious  beliefs  as  well  as  major  traditions. 

V.  Area  and  Country  Reports 

A.  General  Concerns 

The  World  Report  will  include  representative  studies  of  approximately  one-third  of  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Most  of  these  reports,  which  are  being  written  by  individuals  with 
significant  expertise,  are  now  being  edited  for  final  publication.  Each  report  will  be  reviewed  by 
additional  experts  to  check  for  accuracy  and  to  control  for  bias.  In  addition  to  the  individual 
country  reports,  regional  overviews  are  also  being  prepared,  to  help  provide  perspective  and  an 
overall  sense  for  challenges  and  accomplishments.  Copies  of  drafts  of  the  area  overviews  are 
attached  as  appendices  to  this  Report. 

During  the  conference,  sessions  were  held  on  each  of  the  areas  of  the  World  Report.  The 
session  most  relevant  to  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  was,  not 
surprisingly,  the  one  that  dealt  with  the  situation  in  Europe.  A major  worry  in  this  session  was  the 
increasing  linkage  of  ethnicity,  nationalism  and  religion  as  a source  of  strife.  In  several  countries, 
this  results  as  a practical  matter  in  an  individual  being  viewed  as  a heretic  and  a virtual  traitor  if  he 
or  she  belongs  to  a religious  group  other  than  the  dominant  one.  In  its  worst  form,  such 
intolerance  takes  the  form  of  ethnic  cleansing.  More  research  is  needed  on  why  nationalism  and 
religion  are  being  so  easily  intertwined  in  East  Central  Europe.  Religious  minorities  clearly  feel 
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very  threatened  as  a result.  Concern  was  expressed  about  a tendency  of  governments  to  exploit 
religion  and  religious  intolerance 

Several  participants  in  this  session  agreed  that  the  situation  in  former  east  bloc  countries 
continues  to  be  quite  different  from  the  situation  in  the  West.  Different  modes  of  analysis  and 
different  concerns  are  called  for.  It  is  important,  for  example,  to  remember  that  many  of  the  East 
European  countries  are  very  much  societies  in  transition,  and  some  of  the  problems  can  be 
explained  on  that  basis  A representative  from  the  Keston  research  institute  at  Oxford  noted  that 
the  situation  is  changing  so  rapidly  in  eastern  Europe  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  get  hold  of  it 
properly  He  described  the  experience  of  writing  a book  on  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  in 
1990,  only  to  find  it  was  out  of  date  a year  later  In  many  countries,  there  are  no  effective  models 
for  how  church-state  relations  should  be  structured,  and  these  are  simply  being  developed  in  an  ad 
hoc  way.  A deeper  difference  separating  east  and  west  is  that  Eastern  Europe  did  not  experience 
the  Enlightenment  and  Reformation.  In  a certain  sense.  Eastern  European  countries  are  expected 
to  join  in  on  ideals  of  religious  freedom  that  they  did  not  help  formulate.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
countries  have  been  very  much  involved  in  formulating  OSCE  instruments  and  other  key  human 
rights  covenants  The  fact  that  they  did  not  share  the  experience  of  the  Enlightenment  and 
Reformation  several  centuries  ago  should  not  excuse  (though  it  may  help  explain)  non-compliance 
with  contemporary’  norms. 

A significant  issue  in  former  east  bloc  countries  is  the  wave  of  evangelization  efforts  from 
the  west  that  has  been  experienced  in  the  region  since  1990.  One  participant  stated  that  the 
impact  of  these  groups  is  “absolutely  astounding.”  He  went  so  far  as  to  state  the  resistance  to 
such  evangelization  efforts  was  not  merely  an  aspect  of  the  resurgence  of  nationalism;  it  was  in 
effect  a predictable  response  to  a phenomenon  being  experienced  as  a religious  and  cultural 
assault  and  as  a matter  of  foreign  intervention.  Another  responded  by  saying  that  Orthodox 
worries  about  this  wave  of  evangelization  are  exaggerated.  Similar  efforts  have  been  going  on  for 
a century  in  Western  Europe  with  relatively  little  impact  on  religious  demography.  The  Orthodox 
tradition  needs  to  be  more  self-confident.  Many  of  the  actions  that  are  inconsistent  with  religious 
freedom  in  eastern  Europe  are  a reflection  not  so  much  of  an  animus  to  persecute  as  of  insecurity 
within  the  dominant  traditions. 

One  participant  pointed  out  that  since  all  of  the  countries  in  Europe  are  either  members  or 
aspiring  members  of  the  Council  of  Europe,  the  need  for  increasing  specificity  in  legal  standards 
could  be  fostered  by  encouraging  further  litigation  before  the  European  Court  of  Human  Rights. 
The  OSCE  process  also  provides  useful  specification  of  international  expectations  in  the  field  of 
freedom  of  religion.  A practical  difficulty  is  that  smaller  religious  groups  fear  that  they  may 
trigger  even  worse  persecution  if  they  overtly  criticize  a particular  state.  It  is  impossible  to 
measure  the  amount  of  religious  intolerance  that  is  suffered  in  silence  in  this  manner. 

Another  general  problem  affecting  many  European  countries  has  to  do  with  the  influx  of 
Muslim  workers  This  phenomenon  raises  a host  of  questions,  ranging  from  discrimination  in  the 
workplace  to  adapting  clothing  regulations  in  schools  to  general  issues  of  providing  state  support 
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for  Islamic  groups.  One  of  the  challenges  lying  ahead  is  to  identify  moderate  voices  in  the  Muslim 
community  who  can  draw  on  the  deep  resources  within  the  Islamic  tradition  that  are  supportive  of 
tolerance  and  mutual  understanding.  It  is  vital  to  avoid  stereotyping  of  Muslims  based  on  the 
assumption  that  all  Muslims  share  the  views  of  religious  extremists. 

Finally,  one  of  the  participants  noted  the  importance  of  protecting  individuals  not  only 
from  external  persecution,  but  from  intolerant  treatment  within  their  own  denomination.  The 
difficulty  with  this,  of  course,  is  that  it  runs  the  risk  of  exposing  religious  organizations  to 
intervention  in  their  internal  affairs.  Care  needs  to  be  taken  to  respect  the  religious  freedom  rights 
not  only  of  individuals,  but  also  as  groups. 

B.  Comments  Regarding  Specific  Countries. 

During  the  sessions,  comments  were  made  about  the  religious  freedom  situation  in  several 
countries.  These  are  grouped  by  country  in  what  follows.  It  is  important  to  understand  that  the 
nature  of  the  working  group  sessions  during  which  these  comments  were  made  was  not  a formal 
succession  of  reports,  but  rather  comments  in  an  interactive  group  discussion.  This  explains  why 
the  coverage  is  uneven  and  not  systematic.  Moreover,  we  are  reporting  these  matters  without 
having  been  able  to  confirm  every  individual  claim.  However,  our  sense  based  on  years  of 
experience  working  with  these  matters  in  Europe  is  that  the  comments  appear  to  be  realistic. 

Armenia.  A law  adopted  in  1990  provided  broad  protections  for  religious  freedom,  but 
the  Orthodox  church  is  now  unhappy  with  this  legislation.  Among  other  things,  there  is  a 
contention  that  the  historical  role  of  the  Orthodox  Church  as  a central  cultural  and  historical 
influence  should  be  acknowledged  more  clearly  in  the  laws  of  Armenia.  Part  of  the  reason  for  the 
reassertion  of  Orthodox  power  is  insecurity.  But  the  result  has  been  that  minority  religious 
groups  are  persecuted.  There  were  reports  that  the  State  in  Armenia  has  taken  active  part  in 
attacking  Baptists,  Adventists,  Jews,  and  other  non-Orthodox  religious  groups.  Several  groups 
were  broken  into;  members  of  many  organizations  were  imprisoned;  church  property  was  stolen 
and  bashed.  The  American  Embassy  and  Amnesty  International  were  very  concerned.  While 
property  loss  has  not  been  compensated,  at  least  those  who  were  imprisoned  have  been  released. 

France  has  a reputation  for  separation  of  church  and  state  and  for  a strong  tradition  of 
religious  freedom.  But  there  are  problematic  areas  in  France  flowing  from  the  strong  priority 
given  to  preservation  of  French  culture  on  the  one  hand  and  from  residual  influence  of 
Enlightenment  anti-clericalism  on  the  other.  The  drive  for  a unitary  French  culture  lies  behind 
French  insensitivity  to  the  religious  the  rights  of  Muslim  girls  and  their  families  who  desire  to  have 
the  girls  wear  traditional  clothing  in  the  schools.  It  is  of  course  very  difficult  to  claim  that  it  is 
“necessary  in  a democratic  society”  to  prevent  Muslim  girls  from  wearing  religiously  mandated 
headdress.  On  the  other  side,  residual  anti-clericalism  in  effect  insists  on  ignorance  on  matters  of 
religious  education.  One  participant  told  the  story  of  how  French  students  were  shown  a picture 
from  the  Louvre  representing  a saint  being  riddled  with  arrows.  A student  from  first  year  of  the 
university  thought  the  picture  portrayed  a victim  of  Native  Americans  in  the  old  west  of  the 
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United  States.  This  is  simply  a manifestation  of  a larger  problem  that  is  cutting  people  off  from 
their  cultural  past  as  a result  of  excessive  separation  of  church  and  state.  A third  problem  in 
France  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  while  the  neutrality  of  the  state  is  affirmed  on  the  basis  of  the 
church-state  separation  law  of  1905,  the  practice  clearly  tends  to  favor  dominant  religions.  Thus, 
offices  such  as  the  Ministry  of  Cults  in  the  Ministry  of  Interior  in  fact  establish  differences 
between  de  facto  “official  religions”  and  “sects.”  No  church  is  recognized  in  principle,  but  in 
practice,  there  are  groups  of  official  religions,  and  others  religious  groups  with  lesser  privileges. 
The  quasi-recognized  churches  are  in  effect  granted  greater  privileges.  This  is  a very  sensitive 
issue  in  France,  often  meeting  with  denial  in  French  circles. 

Germany.  While  Germany  clearly  has  a strong  record  in  protecting  religious  human 
rights,  there  have  been  significant  problems  over  the  past  year  or  two  with  respect  to  treatment  of 
the  Church  of  Scientology.  A Scientologist  representative  at  the  meeting  reported  that  his  group 
had  been  suffering  extreme  problems  in  Germany.  Some  German  towns  pride  themselves  on 
being  “Scientology-free.”  Scientologist  performing  artists  from  the  United  States  have  had 
contracts  and  concert  tours  canceled,  apparently  because  of  their  link  to  Scientology; 

Scientologist  children  are  not  allowed  to  attend  public  schools;  Scientologist  businesses  are 
boycotted  and  so  forth.  This  type  of  treatment  is  extremely  surprising  for  a country  as  committed 
to  human  rights  as  Germany,  and  should  be  rectified  as  soon  as  possible. 

Greece.  One  of  the  participants  with  extensive  legal  experience  representing  a church  in 
Greece  complained  that  Greek  signatures  on  international  religious  freedom  documents  often 
mean  little  in  practice.  He  detailed  the  difficulties  of  getting  a “house  of  prayer”  permit  to  build 
and  operate  a place  where  adherents  of  a smaller  faith  can  worship.  The  practice  of  in  effect 
requiring  a license  in  order  to  have  a place  of  worship  is  troubling  in  itself,  but  the  greater 
problem  is  that  a house  of  prayer  permit  will  not  be  issued  without  concurrence  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church.  Not  surprisingly,  that  concurrence  is  difficult  to  obtain.  All  churches  besides 
the  Orthodox  Church  are  regarded  as  cults  or  sects.  Even  meetings  by  a group  of  religious 
believers  in  a private  home  are  forbidden.  It  was  reported  that  if  meetings  are  held  on  that  basis, 
police  are  likely  to  interrupt  and  close  meetings.  The  Greek  anti-proselyting  law  is  well  known 
because  of  the  Kokkinakis  decision  of  the  European  report.  Smaller  groups  continue  to  fear  that 
Greek  officials  will  construe  the  European  Court’s  holding  in  the  Kokkinakis  case  that  there  may 
be  some  limited  situations,  characterized  by  coercion,  fraud,  buying  converts,  or  other  extreme 
manipulative  practices,  where  proselyting  may  be  regulated  as  license  to  regulate  a much  broader 
category  of  activities.  Police  often  hassle  and  even  arrest  individuals  engaged  in  legitimate 
evangelizing  activities,  and  even  though  such  individuals  are  ultimately  released,  the  chilling  effect 
on  religious  expression  is  clearly  felt. 

It  was  reported  that  in  Norway,  education  on  a Christian  basis  is  required.  In  contrast  to 
Sweden,  Norway  has  no  imminent  plans  to  move  toward  a more  separationist  model  of  church 
state  relations. 
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A number  of  problems  still  continue  to  characterize  the  situation  in  Romania.^  The  most 
controversial  issue  during  the  last  several  weeks  has  been  the  recent  adoption  of  a new  education 
law.  Article  9 of  this  law  makes  religious  education  compulsory — even  for  non-believers.  In 
practice,  this  can  also  meant  that  believers  in  one  faith  are  required  to  attend  religious  instruction 
in  another  faith — usually  the  Romanian  Orthodox  Church.  Approximately  50  Senators  opposed 
passage  of  this  legislation.  The  Romanian  Constitutional  Court  has  construed  the  statute  in  a 
manner  that  would  not  make  religious  education  compulsory  for  non-believers.  This  would 
appear  to  go  a long  way  toward  solving  the  problem,  except  that  the  Ministry  of  Education  has 
taken  the  position  that  it  will  enforce  the  law,  not  the  decision  of  the  constitutional  court.  Classes 
have  just  started  for  the  current  school  year,  and  negotiations  on  this  problem  are  still  under  way. 
It  is  not  clear  exactly  how  this  problem  will  be  resolved.  The  law  provides  that  any  recognized 
church  with  more  than  10  children  in  a school  may  arrange  to  hold  religious  classes.  Only 
Orthodox  teachers  will  be  paid  by  the  state.  If  fewer  than  10  children  are  in  the  school  from  a 
particular  church,  no  classroom  space  will  be  provided  for  religious  instruction,  even  if  the  church 
involved  is  willing  to  pay  for  a teacher.  (For  most  smaller  religious  groups,  this  means  that  in- 
school religious  instruction  will  be  impossible.)  Moreover,  only  approximately  15  churches  are 
recognized  in  Romania;  no  others  would  be  authorized  to  hold  religious  instruction  classes,  even 
if  they  had  the  requisite  10  students  in  a school.  In  short,  the  religious  education  legislation 
adopted  in  1995  is  flawed  both  in  its  potential  coerciveness  as  applied,  and  in  its  tendency  to 
reinforce  unequal  treatment. 

A second  problem  in  Romania  has  to  do  with  evangelization.  In  several  prefectures, 
written  orders  have  been  promulgated  that  will  allow  missionary  efforts  only  if  these  receive  the 
approval  of  the  appropriate  Metropolitan  of  the  Orthodox  church.  Needless  to  say,  such 
approvals  are  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  obtain.  A particular  church  should  not  be  given  this 
kind  of  unilateral  authority  over  whether  free  speech  and  religious  expression  rights  may  be 
exercised.  A third  problem  has  to  do  with  unequal  access  to  television.  Non-orthodox  groups 
have  only  minimum  access  at  this  point  to  Romanian  television. 

With  respect  to  building  churches,  problems  are  often  encountered  at  the  local  level.  It  is 
quite  typical  for  an  Orthodox  priest  to  be  a member  of  the  governing  body  of  a municipality.  This 
individual  is  often  in  a position  to  block  or  delay  the  building  of  new  houses  of  worship  for  other 
churches.  In  one  village,  where  approximately  80%  of  the  inhabitants  were  Pentecostal, 
difficulties  were  encountered  in  securing  approval  for  a church  building,  even  though  the  village 
had  been  very  cooperative  with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  an  Orthodox  Monastery  in  the 
vicinity. 

Problems  are  also  encountered  with  respect  to  access  to  prisons,  military  installations,  and 
hospitals.  The  Adventists  report,  for  example,  that  while  the  head  of  the  prison  system  in 
Romania  has  lauded  their  work,  they  are  often  not  allowed  to  conduct  visits  or  carry  out 


^ The  comments  on  Romania  are  based  in  part  on  interviews  conducted  by  Cole  Durham 
(one  of  the  authors)  during  a visit  to  Romania  two  days  after  the  London  Conference. 
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programs  where,  as  is  typical,  an  Orthodox  priest  is  employed  as  vice-director  of  the  prison. 

A draft  law  on  religious  associations  has  been  pending  for  two  or  three  years.  This  draft 
was  worked  out  with  comments  and  support  from  the  1 5 recognized  groups  in  Romania,  but 
given  the  time  delays  in  passage  and  the  changing  posture  of  the  Orthodox  church,  some  of  the 
provisions  may  no  longer  have  the  consensus  they  once  had.  Moreover,  while  the  draft  is  for  the 
most  part  respectable,  it  has  a number  of  provisions  that  raise  human  rights  questions,  and 
questions  under  OSCE  documents,  such  as  the  Vienna  Concluding  Document  from  1989.  In 
particular,  the  draft  may  continue  to  make  it  difficult  for  smaller  groups  to  organize  legal  entities 
through  which  they  can  carry  out  their  religious  affairs. 

Russia.  In  the  euphoria  associated  with  the  decline  and  ultimate  demise  of  communism  in 
Russia,  legislation  was  adopted  in  1990  affording  substantial  religious  freedom  to  all.  Efforts  are 
underway  to  revise  this  legislation,  and  if  passed,  will  have  the  effect  of  narrowing  religious 
freedom  for  smaller  groups,  at  least  in  some  areas.  Draft  legislation  has  been  proposed  by  some 
of  the  extreme  nationalist  groups  that  would  make  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  the  established 
or  endorsed  Church  for  Russia.  This  legislation  has  not  been  moving  toward  adoption,  but  the 
situation  remains  fluid  and  unpredictable.  Insistence  on  adherence  to  OSCE  standards  from  the 
U.S.  and  from  other  western  European  countries  has  been  significant  in  the  past  in  strengthening 
Yeltsin’s  resolve  to  rebuff  legislative  efforts  to  curtail  religious  freedom.  A particular  danger  at 
present  is  that  there  are  substantial  worries  about  so-called  “dangerous  cults,”  magnified  by  news 
coverage  of  the  recent  Aun  incidents  in  Japan.  The  danger  is  that  overbroad  legislation  regulating 
extreme  groups  may  have  adverse  impacts  on  the  ability  of  legitimate  groups  to  practice  their 
religion. 

Sweden.  Sweden  is  taking  steps  to  disestablish  its  dominant  church  by  2000.  This  will 
entail  some  significant  shifts  in  the  structuring  of  church-state  relations  in  Sweden,  and  should 
further  strengthen  the  tradition  of  tolerance  in  that  country. 

Ukraine.  A participant  from  Ukraine  stated  that  deep  crisis  is  the  basic  feature  of 
religious  life  in  Ukraine.  Churches  need  effective  help  from  the  state  (since  no  other  viable  source 
is  available)  to  reestablish  their  position  in  society.  But  this  is  problematic  because  of  schisms  in 
the  Orthodox  Church  in  Ukraine,  and  it  is  politically  sensitive  because  different  groups  have  been 
fostered  at  different  times  over  the  past  few  years  with  changes  in  the  governmental  regime.  In 
addition,  there  are  problems  because  more  dominant  religious  groups  want  to  put  limitations  on 
non-traditional  groups.  (See  also  the  account  of  Ukrainian  treatment  of  new  religious 
movements  below.) 

VI . Indicators  of  Intolerance 

One  of  the  conference  sessions  focussed  on  problems  faced  by  new  religious  movements. 
Treatment  of  smaller  groups  is  often  a litmus  test  of  the  extent  to  which  religious  freedom 
commitments  are  actually  being  met  in  a particular  country.  The  working  definition  of  new 
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religious  movements  used  during  the  session  was  that  a religion  is  new  if  it  has  made  its 
appearance  in  its  present  form  since  the  Second  World  War.  A number  of  groups  go  back 
further,  but  not  in  their  current  form.  A broad  definition  of  religiosity  was  employed,  taking  into 
account  any  belief-system  that  deals  with  matters  of  ultimate  human  concern. 

A brief  description  of  the  work  of  INFORM,  a U.K. -based  not-for-profit  organization  that 
studies  new  religious  movements  was  provided.  INFORM  is  an  acronym  for  Information 
Network  Focus  on  Religious  Movements,  Houghton  Street,  London  WC2A  2AE,  United 
Kingdom;  Phone:  [44](1 71)  955-7654;  Fax:  [44](1 71)  242-0392.  INFORM  studies  new 
religious  movements  on  a sociological  basis,  and  currently  has  information  on  over  2,000  such 
groups.  Their  studies  indicate  that  the  groups  are  extraordinarily  diverse,  and  that  generalizations 
about  them  are  difficult  if  not  impossible.  Membership  is  in  fact  very  small.  This  is  partly 
because  the  groups  are  relatively  new,  and  partly  because  there  us  a large  turnover  n membership. 
Stereotypical  images,  such  as  that  they  use  brainwashing  and  other  coercive  or  exploitative 
behavior  are  unfair  and  generally  factually  inaccurate. 

The  work  of  INFORM  was  contrasted  with  the  work  of  various  anti-cult  groups,  which 
often  aim  more  at  inflaming  passions  against  new  religious  movements  than  promoting 
understanding  and  resolving  genuine  problems.  The  anti-cult  movement  spreads  fears  and  feeds 
paranoia  that  often  arises  concerning  new  movements.  Certain  evangelical  anti-cult  groups  and 
certain  individuals  in  Russia  actively  fan  hatred  for  such  groups,  using  materials  similar  to  those 
that  have  been  used  over  the  past  twenty  years  in  the  west.  The  difference  is  that  the  audience  in 
eastern  Europe  far  different.  People  there  tend  to  be  more  naive  in  accepting  media  reports  of  the 
press  on  these  issues.  As  in  other  areas  of  intolerance,  better  information  tends  reduce  fears  felt 
by  majority  groups.  Increasingly,  there  are  some  responsible  programs.  Members  of  the  media  are 
now  going  to  new  religious  movements  for  answers  and  information  instead  of  to  their  detractors. 
It  is  hoped  that  over  time,  better  information  will  help  ameliorate  the  situation. 

Some  positive  efforts  at  mediation  of  issues  were  discussed.  The  effort  is  to  avoid  what 
sociologists  call  deviance  amplification — a phenomenon  where  one  side  to  a dispute  uses  the  fact 
that  the  other  side  has  done  something  wrong  to  justify  still  worse  actions.  This  induces  a 
reciprocal  reaction  on  the  other  side,  and  a pattern  of  increasing  polarization  sets  in.  Better 
information  and  understanding  can  help  avert  these  pathological  patterns  of  interaction. 

One  major  and  recurrent  issue  has  to  do  with  the  question  of  appropriate  regulation  of 
such  groups.  In  part  in  response  to  anti-cult  groups  active  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe,  there  have  been  proposals  in  several  countries  to  pass  special  legislation  dealing  with 
such  groups.  Sometimes  this  is  a political  reaction  to  events  such  as  the  cyanide  poisonings  in 
Japan  over  the  last  few  months,  or  to  the  Waco  incident  with  the  Branch  Davidians,  and  so  forth. 
Sometimes  it  is  a result  of  pressures  from  anti-cult  groups.  Considerable  doubt  about  such  special 
legislation  was  expressed  in  the  working  group  on  this  subject.  Such  legislation  has  a tendency  to 
be  based  on  stereotypes,  and  to  be  drawn  in  ways  that  are  overbroad.  Virtually  any  harms  such 
groups  may  cause  that  are  serious  harms  can  be  effectively  covered  by  general  criminal  laws.  To 
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assure  that  legislation  is  adopted  in  accordance  with  fundamental  principles  of  the  rule  of  law,  and 
to  reduce  risks  of  discriminatory  enforcement,  use  of  normal  criminal  law  channels  should  be 
preferred. 

One  of  the  problems  that  new  religious  movements  face  is  derogatory  and  often  unfair 
treatment  in  the  press.  Various  remedies,  such  as  invoking  libel  laws  or  demanding  responses, 
were  discussed,  but  these  tend  to  be  unavailing.  Unfortunately,  media  reporters  are  drawn  more 
to  the  sensational  and  the  negative,  rather  than  to  the  wholesome  and  normal.  This  compounds 
problems  of  misunderstanding  and  stereotyping  of  smaller  religious  groups.  But  so  long  as  the 
freedom  of  the  press  is  maintained,  there  is  probably  not  a great  deal  that  can  be  done.  One 
positive  step  is  to  maintain  open  channels  of  communication  between  church  leaders,  government 
officials,  and  the  press. 

Some  emerging  legislation  in  eastern  Europe  distinguishes  between  “traditional”  and  “non- 
traditional”  religion.  A Ukrainian  representative  emphasized  that  one  should  not  make  too  much 
of  this.  A religion  (e  g.  Buddhism)  can  be  traditional  in  one  country  (e  g.,  Thailand),  but  not 
traditional  in  another  (e  g.,  Ukraine). 

The  Ukrainian  representative  described  a number  of  factors  that  contribute  to  growth  of 
new  religions  (and  lack  thereof)  in  his  country.  A first  reason  for  growth  is  the  search  for  new 
world  paradigms  among  people  living  in  a spiritual  vacuum.  A second  reason  for  growth  within 
religions  is  that  an  anthropological  revolution  is  occurring.  People  look  for  religion  inside 
themselves,  in  contrast  to  traditional  religions,  which  look  for  data  outside  the  human  person.  A 
third  source  of  growth  for  new  movements  is  the  lack  of  popularity  of  traditional  religions, 
because  they  served  the  nomenclature  in  the  prior  regime,  and  are  accordingly  suspect.  There  is 
also  an  undercurrent  of  antisemitism,  which  strikes  against  not  only  Judaism,  but  also  against 
Christianity,  which  is  seen  as  its  heir.  One  of  the  results  of  this  is  that  eight  different  brands  of 
neo-pagans  have  appeared  in  Ukraine. 

On  the  other  hand,  new  religious  movements  face  significant  obstacles.  In  Ukraine,  there 
is  no  significant  numerical  growth  of  new  religious  movements  at  the  moment.  People  who  think 
there  will  be  numerical  growth  do  not  pay  attention  to  the  nationalism  factor.  A second  reason 
for  the  stalling  of  growth  among  new  movements  is  the  active  resistance  of  traditional  religion.  A 
third  reason  is  that  state  authorities  are  trying  their  best  to  prevent  the  growth  of  new  religious 
movements.  There  is  an  interfaith  council  in  the  Presidency  of  Ukraine  that  decides  which 
religious  groups  to  recognize,  and  they  are  slow  to  recognize  new  religious  movements.  A fourth 
factor  is  that  the  media  are  also  the  enemies  of  new  religious  movements.  Fifth,  there  is  an  active 
organization  of  parents  that  objects  to  new  religious  movements.  Even  the  new  democratic  forces 
that  came  to  power  after  changes  do  not  easily  accept  new  religious  movements.  Finally,  security 
services  also  work  against  new  religious  movements.  With  this  formidable  array  of  adversaries,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  new  movements  are  having  difficulties  asserting  themselves. 
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VII.  Recommendations  and  Future  Initiatives 


A.  Support  for  the  Special  Rapporteur  on  the  1981  U.N.  Declaration 

1 . Encouraging  additional  reporting  of  violations  by  religious  groups  and 
concerned  NGOs 

2.  Help  provide  greater  dissemination  of  and  publicity  concerning  the  annual 
reports  of  the  U.N.  Special  Rapporteur 

3.  Improved  strategies  for  implementing  Special  Rapporteur’s 
recommendations  identified  in  the  annual  reports 

4.  Facilitating  appropriate  forms  of  administrative  support  for  the  Special 
Rapporteur’s  work,  consistent  with  U.N.  policies,  protocols,  and  the 
impartiality  of  the  office 

5.  Encouraging  dialogue  and  commentary  concerning  annual  reports  of  the 
Special  Rapporteur 

B.  Identifying  Future  Research  Issues 

1 . Evaluation  of  effectiveness  of  past  recommendations  concerning 
implementation  of  the  1981  Declaration 

2.  Identification  of  general  research  issues  and  issues  which  have  regional  or 
country-specific  dimensions 

3.  Building  effectively  on  the  identification  of  research  issues  growing  out  of 
the  two  Pew  Charitable  Trust  reports  by  Emory  University,  University  of 
Essex,  and  the  Tandem  Project 

4.  Database  of  researchers  and  scholarship  dealing  with  international 
protection  of  freedom  of  religion  or  belief 

5.  How  to  achieve  more  effective  coordination  of  research  efforts  sponsored 
by  the  U.N.  and  other  groups 

C.  Monitoring  the  1981  Declaration 

1 . Holding  a Conference  on  How  to  Monitor  the  1981  Declaration 

2.  Promoting  the  creation  of  credible  case  studies 

3.  Gathering  statistical  data  on  compliance  with  specific  articles  of  the  1981 
Declaration 

4.  Exploring  ways  that  existing  NGO  networks  in  each  country  could 
cooperate  in  monitoring  efforts 

5.  Enhance  coordination  of  Human  Rights  Committee  under  Article  18  of  the 
International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  with  the  efforts  of  the 
U.N.  Special  Rapporteur  and  the  Human  Rights  Commission 

D.  Promoting  Educational  Initiatives  on  the  1981  Declaration 
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1 . Support  Rapporteur’s  Questionnaire  initiative  regarding  educational 
curriculum  on  issues  of  religious  freedom  or  belief 

2.  Pursue  recommendations  growing  out  of  Volume  II  of  the  World  Report 
by  the  University  of  Essex 

3.  Facilitating  dialogue  between  groups  espousing  religious  and  secular  world 
views 

4.  World  bibliography  on  curriculum  that  specifically  addresses  the  1981 
Declaration 

5.  Facilitating  the  creation  of  curricula  dealing  with  1981  Declaration  issues  in 
faculties  of  law,  theology  and  education 

6.  Respect  for  the  life  and  rights  of  the  child  must  be  the  basis  of  all 
education  and  tolerance 

7.  Education  for  tolerance  should  pervade  the  whole  educational  process 

8.  Respect  for  diversity  should  be  a fundamental  aim  of  education  for 
tolerance 

9.  Education  for  tolerance  must  take  account  of  the  particular  circumstances 
in  which  it  is  taught 

10.  Organizations  based  on  religion  or  belief  should  be  encouraged  to  examine 
their  educational  systems  with  a view  to  ensuring  that  tolerance  is 
respected  in  all  teaching 

1 1 . The  Tandem  Project  should  be  encouraged  to  provide  information  on 
resources  including  a bibliography 

12.  The  R.O.B.I.N.  database  should  be  used  to  provide  information  on  the 
current  state  of  the  Special  Rapporteur’s  education  initiative 

13.  In  preparing  a strategy  for  the  education  initiative,  in  addition  to 
governments,  the  following  organizations  should  be  involved:  organization 
based  on  religion  or  belief,  multi-faith  organizations,  curricula-creating 
bodies,  colleges  and  departments  of  teacher  education,  teachers’ 
organizations,  the  media,  popular  culture  figures  as  well  as  University 
faculties  of  law,  politics,  theology  and  education 

E.  Linking  Tolerance  to  Social  and  Economic  Development 

1 . Promote  research  on  the  ways  various  sectarian  and  non-sectarian  agencies 
pursue  social  and  economic  service  projects  in  the  name  of  their  respective 
traditions  and  the  ways  this  may  promote  understanding  and  mutual  respect 
for  each  other’s  beliefs 

2.  Create  a prototype  social  and  economic  development  project  linked  to  the 
1981  U.N.  Declaration 

3.  Create  curricular  materials  reflecting  the  goals  of  the  1981  Declaration  that 
can  be  used  by  existing  religious,  social  and  economic  development 
projects  to  cultivate  sensitivity,  cooperation  and  mutual  respect  among 
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sectarian  and  non-sectarian  groups 

4.  Create  curricular  materials  reflecting  the  goals  of  the  1981  Declaration  that 
be  used  by  existing  non-sectarian  social  and  economic  development 
projects  to  cultivate  sensitivity,  cooperation  and  mutual  respect  among 
sectarian  and  non-sectarian  groups 

5.  Create  curricular  materials  reflecting  the  goals  of  the  1981  Declaration  that 
can  be  used  by  United  Nations  agencies,  international  governmental 
organizations  and  member  state  governments  for  training  their  personnel 
who  are  working  in  the  fields  of  social  and  economic  development 

6.  Advocate  that  all  discrimination,  preferential  treatment  and  proselytising  in 
humanitarian  and  development  work  be  avoided  less  intolerance  be 
provoked 

7.  Encourage  increased  cooperation  between  religious,  interreligious  and 
secular  bodies  in  their  work  promoting  tolerance 

8.  Encourage  NGOs  to  increase  their  commitment  to  addressing  issues  of, 
and  designing  and  evaluating  programs  to  promote,  tolerance 

9.  Survey  the  NGO  and  religious  communities’  to  identify  work  addressing 
issues  of  tolerance  already  underway  and  include  this  research  in 
R.O.B.I.N.’s  ongoing  data  collection  system 

10.  Increase  funding  bodies’  awareness  of  work  promoting  tolerance  already 
underway  by  religious,  interreligious  and  secular  organizations 

VIII.  Interview  with  Pavel  Zeman 

On  Wednesday,  September  21,  1995, 1 interviewed  Mr.  Pavel  Zeman,  Director, 
Department  of  Churches,  Ministry  of  Culture  of  the  Czech  Republic.  In  his  position,  he  is 
responsible  for  drafting  any  new  legislation  that  might  impact  on  religious  organizations  or 
religious  liberty.  He  also  monitors  the  subsidies  that  are  paid  to  religious  organizations  under  the 
Czech  law  as  described  below.  He  does  not  monitor  subsidies  to  church  schools  which  fall  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

Mr.  Zeman  discussed  two  main  issues  facing  religious  institutions  within  the  Czech 
Republic  today.  The  first  involves  subsidies  the  government  pays  to  registered  churches  for 
salaries  of  clergy  and  other  maintenance  expenses.  The  procedure  for  registration  of  new 
religious  organizations  and  its  requirements  cause  some  problems.  Second,  the  government  has 
not  yet  finalized  a plan  for  restoring  church  property  seized  during  the  Communist  period. 

Other  than  these  two  issues,  Mr.  Zeman  does  not  believe  that  the  Czech  Republic  faces 
any  problems  with  religious  discrimination  or  restrictions  on  religious  freedom. 

Registration  Issues 

The  Czech  Parliament  approved  legislation  that  continued  the  concept  of  registration  for 
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churches  utilized  under  previous  governments.  The  state  subsidizes  only  those  churches 
successfully  registered.  Currently,  a religious  denomination  needs  10,000  members  to  be  eligible 
for  registration  and  the  subsidies.  Apparently,  however,  once  registered  there  is  no  process  for 
removing  a church  from  the  list  if  it  falls  below  the  1 0,000  members.  Three  new  denominations, 
the  Mormons,  Jehovah  Witnesses,  and  a Lutheran  church,  have  been  added  to  the  registration  list 
since  1989.  Twenty-one  churches  are  registered  at  this  time.  Six  of  those,  however,  have 
declined  to  accept  subsidies. 

Mr.  Zeman  notes  that  this  law  discriminates  against  smaller  churches  that  do  not  have 
10,000  members,  as  well  as  making  it  difficult  to  increase  membership.  Moreover,  his  office 
becomes  involved  when  religious  denominations  experience  schisms  as  they  must  decide  which 
group  will  continue  to  receive  the  subsidy.  Although  the  Czech  Constitution  prohibits  his  office 
from  interfering  with  the  church,  he  still  must  make  a decision  as  to  which  side  of  the  schism 
receives  the  subsidy.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  a formal  procedure  for  resolving  that  issue, 
although  Mr.  Zeman  suggested  that  his  Department’s  knowledge  of  who  previously  received  the 
subsidies  might  influence  the  decision. 

There  is  also  some  resentment  for  the  subsidy  program  by  taxpayers.  Some  churches, 
moreover,  realize  that  subsidies  might  restrict  their  freedom,  as  evidenced  by  the  decision  by  some 
churches  to  not  accept  the  subsidies.  Although  the  Czech  Constitution  guarantees  full  autonomy 
and  freedom  as  well  as  securing  the  ideological  or  confessional  neutrality  of  the  state,  Mr.  Zeman 
believes  the  government  should  move  to  separating  the  registration  and  subsidy  issue  to  forestall 
future  problems. 

The  largest  part  of  the  subsidy  provides  for  the  salaries  of  the  clergy.  According  to  Mr. 
Zeman,  his  Department  accepts  a church’s  determination  of  how  many  clergy  it  has  and  provides 
the  salaries  of  the  clergy  which  are  roughly  equal  to  the  salaries  of  state  employees.  In  addition,  a 
small  er  subsidy  is  provided  for  repair  of  buildings.  That  subsidy  is  based  on  the  size  of  the 
religion’s  membership. 

Restitution  of  Property 

According  to  Mr.  Zeman,  the  second  major  problem  facing  religious  organizations  within 
the  Czech  Republic  continues  to  be  determining  a fair  method  to  restore  property  to  all  the 
churches  and  religious  organizations  that  had  their  property  seized  by  the  Communist 
governments.  Although  the  Ministry  of  Culture  has  proposed  several  plans  for  restitution,  none 
have  yet  been  approved  by  the  government.  Jewish  synagogues  prepared  a list  of  approximately 
200  items  which  have  been  resolved.  The  resolution  of  the  Jewish  property  was  not  accomplished 
by  legislation,  however,  but  resulted  after  significant  pressure,  especially  from  the  United  States. 
The  Ministry  of  Culture  continues  to  discuss  the  issue  with  the  churches,  seeking  a consensus,  but 
none  has  been  found  as  of  yet.  Mr.  Zeman  is  confident,  however,  that  the  issue  will  be  resolved 
before  the  next  election  in  June  of  1996. 
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IX.  Conclusion 


What  the  London  Conference  made  clear  is  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  work  yet  to  be 
done  to  improve  implementation  of  the  1981  Declaration.  Establishing  conditions  for  tolerance 
and  mutual  respect  is  a continuing  challenge  for  every  society,  and  appears  to  be  particularly 
difficult  for  societies  in  transition  that  are  wrestling  with  questions  of  national  identity  and  the 
establishment  of  vibrant  civil  societies.  As  emphasized  by  the  subgroup  that  focused  on  European 
issues,  there  are  significant  opportunities  for  OSCE  countries  to  take  the  lead  in  developing 
effective  implementation  and  monitoring  mechanisms.  The  OSCE  may  be  in  a position  to 
supplement  the  work  of  the  U.N.  Special  Rapporteur  in  ways  that  are  not  open  to  NGO’s.  The 
Special  Rapporteur’s  credibility  depends  significantly  on  the  independence  of  the  office.  Any 
effort  by  an  NGO  to  provide  additional  help  or  resources,  however  innocent  or  well-meaning, 
could  be  viewed  as  an  effort  to  influence  the  Special  Rapporteur.  In  contrast,  by  finding  ways  to 
cooperate  in  gathering  and  reporting  information  of  infractions  and  in  engaging  in  other 
monitoring  functions,  the  OSCE  could  strengthen  the  Special  Rapporteur’s  efforts  in  many  ways. 
Along  these  lines,  the  OSCE  should  support  the  Special  Rapporteur’s  initiative  to  identify 
educational  efforts  in  the  field  of  promoting  tolerance  and  religious  freedom. 
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ADVOCATES 

INTERNATIONAL 


September  25,  1995 

Congressman  Chnstopher  H Smith,  Chairman 
Senator  Alfonse  D'Amato,  Co-Chairman 
Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
234  Ford  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D C.,  20515 

Subject:  "Religious  Liberty  in  the  OSCE  Present  and  Future" 

Gentlemen, 

Advocates  International  ("Advocates")  submits  this  statement  in  response  to  your  invitation  for 
comments  on  the  status  of  religious  liberty  in  the  OSCE  countries  Advocates  central  mission  is 
to  encourage,  enable  and  equip  those  committed  to  promoting  religious  liberty,  justice  and 
reconciliation  We  do  this  by  building  bridges  between  U S and  Western  European  advocates  — 
such  as  lawyers,  judges,  educators,  political  and  religious  leaders  — and  their  counterparts  around 
the  globe,  but  particularly  those  in  the  former  Soviet-sphere  countries  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
CIS 

Since  its  founding  in  1991,  Advocates  has  provided  counsel  and  assistance  on  religious  liberty 
and  related  issues  in  various  countries,  including  Albania,  Armenia,  Bulgaria,  China,  Greece, 
Hungary,  Israel,  Nepal,  Pakistan,  Romania,  Russia,  Turkey  and  the  United  States  In  1995, 
Advocates  co-sponsored  judicial  conferences  for  all  judges  in  Albania  (our  third)  and  Armenia 
(our  first).  Justice  Antonin  Scalia  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  participated  in  the 
Armenian  conference,  along  with  two  members  of  the  California  Supreme  Court.  Members  of  the 
Supreme  Courts  of  Texas  and  Washington  have  participated  in  the  Albanian  conferences. 

The  central  premise  of  Advocates'  church-state  jurisprudence  is  "Equal  Justice  Under  Law"  which 
is  chiseled  in  marble  over  the  entrance  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  This  principle  is 
grounded  in  the  Golden  Rule  that  has  been  embraced  by  virtually  all  major  faith  traditions  around 
the  globe.  The  idea  that  the  state  should  treat  other  faiths  with  the  same  care  and  respect  that  we 
want  It  to  treat  our  own  is  foundational  to  any  viable  democracy.  It  is  this  principle  that  needs 
to  be  nurtured  in  the  former  Soviet-sphere  countries  as  they  transition  from  the  totalitarian  mind- 
set to  pluralism  and  democracy 

Historically,  all  faith  traditions  have  held  two  things  in  common:  1)  when  a religion  is  in  the 
minority,  it  seeks  "equality",  but,  2)  when  it  becomes  the  majority  in  a society,  it  seeks 
"preferential"  treatment  CSCE  should  take  steps  to  nurture  the  former  and  discourage  the  latter. 

To  this  end,  we  believe  that  the  CSCE  should  propose  a model  "Equal  Access  Act"  for  all 
member  nations  that  would  assure  equal  protection  for  all  political,  philosophical  and  religious 
speech  Freedom  of  worship  and  freedom  of  conscience  cannot  exist  unless  the  foundational 
"secular"  freedoms  of  speech,  press  and  assembly  are  assured  By  focusing  on  these  basic  rights, 
the  CSCE  can  move  toward  helping  the  former  Soviet-sphere  nations  develop  a legal  culture  that 
treats  all  faith  traditions  equally 

There  is  precedence  for  using  the  freedom  of  speech  as  a vehicle  for  freedom  of  worship.  In 
1 984,  the  Congress  overwhelmingly  passed  the  Equal  Access  Act  as  an  answer  to  the  confusion 
flowing  from  the  "School  Prayer"  cases  in  the  early  1960's.  The  Equal  Access  Act  was  a sea- 
change  in  U S.  church-state  law.  Last  year,  as  a result  of  that  Act,  over  15,000  high  schools  had 
Bible  study  groups  on  campus  with  few,  if  any,  problems.  It  has  successfully  protected  the 
political,  philosophical  and  religious  speech  of  all  students  In  1990,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  held  the  Act  constitutional  in  an  8-1  decision 

In  addition  to  a model  Equal  Access  Act  that  would  help  assure  all  faiths  the  right  to  worship, 
CSCE  needs  to  equip  educators  with  cross-cultural  tools  that  will  explain  the  dynamics  of  moving 
from  totalitarianism  to  pluralism.  The  following  diagrams  and  concepts  have  been  used  effectively 
by  Advocates  in  a dozen  countries  in  meetings  with  lawyers,  judges,  clergy,  educators  and 
nonprofessionals.  Sometimes  a picture  is  indeed  worth  a 1,000  words. 


The  People’s  Place 
7002'C  LmiE  River  Turnpike 
Annandale,  Virginia  22003 
(703 ) 658-0070  Fax  (703  ) 658-0077 
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When  the  Wall  fell  in  1989, 
hopes  soared  around  the  globe. 
Freedom  at  last!  Tyranny  had 
finally  come  to  an  end.  Or  so  it 
seemed.  But  it  soon  became 
clear  that  changing  labels  and 
rearranging  structures  is  not  the 
same  as  changing  hearts  and 
minds  that  had  for  decades  been 
fed  the  totalitarian  propaganda 
which  allowed  only  one  leader, 
one  party  and  one  ideology. 
There  had  been  no  room  for 
diversity  or  pluralism  - or  any 
gray  area  at  all.  This  mindset 
will  be  difficult  to  erase 
(Diagram  #1). 


The  challenge  facing  the  judicial,  legislative 
and  executive  branches  in  the  nations  freed 
from  the  totalitarian  yoke  is  to  strike  the 
balance  among  competing  societal  interests. 
Each  nation  is  faced  with  the  daunting  task 
of  simultaneously  seeking  to  balance  15 
spheres  of  societal  interests: 

1 ) Political/  Economic/  Religious; 

2)  Government/  Family/  Church; 

3)  Executive/  Legislative/  Judicial; 

4)  Federal(national)/  Regional/  Local; 

5)  Individual  Rights/  Community 
Rights/  Institutional  Rights. 

(Diagram  #2). 


While  some  Western  nations  have 
had  decades,  even  centuries,  to  work 
on  the  task  of  striking  a balance 
among  these  spheres  of  interest,  the 
new  republics  do  not  have  that 
luxury.  They  must  work  on  all 
fronts  simultaneously,  fiilly  aware 
that  in  each  sphere  of  interest  the 
"drive  for  power"  among  competing 
interests  makes  the  struggle  for  a 
just  balance  a never-ending  battle. 
(Diagram  #3.) 
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The  greatest  threat  to  democracy  and 
pluralism  is  that  one  of  the  spheres 
may  gradually  become  so  dominant 
that  it  suffocates  the  role  of  other 
interests.  For  example,  in  Western 
Europe  and  the  United  States  over 
the  past  century,  the  power  of 
govermnent  to  tax,  regulate  and 
police  has  often  denigrated  the 
legitimate  role  and  responsibilities  of 
other  societal  institutions. 

(Diagram  #4) 


Whenever  one  sphere  becomes  dominant, 
tyranny  is  not  far  behind.  Thus,  if  the 
political  sphere  dominates  all  others, 
totalitarianism  is  the  fiiiit.  When  religious 
institutions  or  leaders  dominate,  theocracy 
is  the  fruit.  And  w hen  blood  relationships, 
race  or  an  ethnic  group  dominates,  the 
worst  forms  of  nationalism,  racism, 
tribalism,  ethnic  cleansing  and  "the  Mafia" 
emerge  as  the  fhiit.  Lord  Acton’s 
statement  sums  it  up  best:  "Power  corrupts 
and  absolute  power  corrupts  absolutely." 
(Diagram  #5) 


The  key  to  religious  liberty  and  one 
antidote  to  totalitarianism  in  any  society' 
is  to  nurture  pluralism  through 
education  and  the  law  Pluralism  among 
the  various  spheres,  as  well  as  within 
each  sphere,  is  the  most  effective 
counter  to  the  concentration  of  power 
within  any  dominant  political,  religious 
or  ethnic  group. 

(Diagram  #6) 
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The  present  and  future  challenges  to  religious  liberty  in  all  OSCE  member  nations  is  the  same: 
to  nurture  the  soil  of  pluralism  that  will  allow  for  diverse  faiths  to  exist  equally  under  the  law 
Diversity  goes  contrary  to  our  self-centered  human  nature  and  the  desire  by  those  in  power  to 
dominate 

In  sum,  the  key  to  religious  liberty  rests  in  educating  leaders  and  citizens  alike  that  the  Golden 
Rule  IS  good  in  theory,  as  well  as  in  practice. 
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October  24,  1995 

COUNCIL  ON  RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM 


POSITION  STATEMENT  TO  THE 
COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND  COOPERATION 

IN  EUROPE 

By 


Lee  Bootkty,  Vice  President 


Council  on  Religious  Freedom  is  concerned  with  the  retreat  by  many  countries  in 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe  from  the  more  liberal  policy  toward  religious  activity 
established  during  the  Perestroika  Era.  There  is  now  a strong  nationalistic  trend  among 
many  of  those  countries.  This  has  resulted  in  governmental  action  restricting  religious 
freedom  and  violating  certain  basic  international  norms  contrary  to  the  commitments  to 
religious  freedom  integral  to  the  OSCE  process. 

OSCE  participating  states  are  committed  to  eliminating  discrimination  based  on 
religion.  OSCE  participating  states  have  repeatedly  reaffirmed  the  religious  freedom 
principles:  to  profess  and  practice  a religion  alone  or  in  community,  to  freely  present 
religious  views  to  others;  and  to  change  one’s  religion.  A few  specific  examples 
underscore  the  current  trend  in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  away  from  these  basic 
principles. 

On  July  3,  1995,  a decree  was  issued  by  the  Cabinet  of  Ministers  of  Belarus 
concerning  activities  of  foreign  church  ministers  which  states: 

1 . Foreign  church  ministers  can  be  invited  by  existing  religious 
centres  only  after  counsel  with  Councils  of  Religious  Affairs  to  satisfy 
needs  of  the  believers  (Section  1-3). 
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2.  The  ministers  are  permitted  to  conduct  their  service  among 
believers  of  their  denomination  on  the  territory  of  church  activity  and  only 
in  buildings  either  belonging  to  a particular  church  or  having  a long-term 
leasing  (Section  4). 

3.  A foreigner  is  not  allowed  to  be  a church  leader  in  Belarus. 
Foreign  Religious  Centres  can  replace  a local  church  leader  only  with  the 
permission  of  Council  on  Religious  Affairs  (Section  6). 

It  is  clear  that  the  above  decree,  which  has  been  implemented  in  certain  areas  of  Belarus, 

virtually  precludes  the  work  of  foreign  religious  ministers  in  that  country.  It  also  requires 

that  the  government  intrude  into  internal  church  affairs. 

In  the  Ukraine,  serious  problems  have  developed  as  a result  of  legislative  and 

administrative  action  on  the  part  of  both  national  and  local  governmental  agencies.  Some 

background  may  be  helpful.  Following  the  adoption  of  the  USSR’s  law  concerning 

freedom  of  conscience  in  1990,  there  was  a blossoming  religious  pluralism  in  the  Ukraine. 

After  the  enactment  by  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR  of  the  “Law  and  Freedom  of 

Conscience  in  Religious  Organizations,”  there  was  corresponding  legislation  in  some  of 

its  constituent  republics,  including  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist 

Republic,  which  enacted  a “Law  on  Freedom  of  Conscience  and  Religious  Organizations” 

in  1991.  That  law  defined  freedom  of  conscience  as  follows: 

All  citizens  shall  have  the  guaranteed  right  of  freedom  of  conscience.  The 
above  right  shall  include  the  freedom  to  have,  to  adopt  and  to  change 
religion  or  convictions  at  one’s  own  choice  and  the  freedom  to  profess 
individually  or  together  with  other  persons  any  religion  or  to  profess  no 
religion,  to  establish  religious  cults,  to  express  openly  and  to  spread  freely 
one’s  own  religious  or  atheistic  convictions. 


In  1992  the  Ukrainian  Parliament  established  a “Parliamentary  Commission  for 
Spiritual  Enlightenment  and  Renewal  of  Society.”  This  Commission  proposed  certain 
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amendments  to  the  existing  law.  These  amendments  were  enacted  by  the  Parliament  in 

December  of  1993  and  signed  into  law  by  President  Leonid  Kravchuk  in  January  of  1994. 

They  recognized  the  nationalistic  winds  then  blowing  through  Eastern  and  Central  Europe 

and  substantially  restricted  religious  freedom.  Article  16  of  the  law  permitted  the 

government  to  terminate  the  activities  of  a religious  community  if  it 

encourages  religious  hostility  and  hatred  toward  unbelievers  and  believers 
of  other  confessions;  if  it  humiliates  national  dignity  or  insults  the  feelings 
of  citizens  on  the  basis  of  their  religious  convictions;  if  it  compels  citizens 
to  confess  or  refuse  to  confess  a particular  religion,  to  participate  or  not 
participate  in  church  services,  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  religious 
studies;  if  it  causes  harm  to  the  health  of  citizens,  licentiousness  and  other 
infringements  upon  personal  dignity  and  rights  of  citizens  under  the  pretext 
of  performing  religious  rites  and  ceremonies;  if  it  systematically,  flagrantly 
violates  legal  regulations  regarding  the  performing  of  public  church 
services,  religious  rites,  ceremonies  and  processions;  if  it  teaches  citizens 
not  to  perform  their  constitutional  obligation,  involving  violations  of  civil 
order  or  infringement  of  rights  and  property  of  civil,  state  or  religious 
organizations. 

The  primary  difficulty  with  Article  16  was  the  vagueness  of  the  legislative  provision  which 

has  the  effect  of  placing  almost  unlimited  administrative  discretion  in  those  governmental 

officials  controlling  the  activities  of  religious  organizations. 

The  amendment  provides  for  no  appeal  or  redress  from  the  decision  of  the  court. 

Once  the  activities  of  a religious  organization  are  terminated  by  the  court,  all  of  its  assets 

then  go  to  the  state  without  compensation  or  appeal. 

Article  24,  as  set  forth  in  the  1993  amendment,  results  in  a major  infringement  on 

rights  guaranteed  by  international  norms.  It  provides: 

Clergymen,  preachers  of  religion,  instructors  (teachers),  and  other 
representatives  of  foreign  organizations  who  are  foreign  citizens 
temporarily  staying  in  Ukraine,  may  preach  religious  dogmas,  perform 
religious  rites  and  practice  other  canonic  activities  only  in  those  religious 
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organizations  on  whose  invitations  they  came,  and  upon  an  official 
agreement  with  the  state  body  which  has  registered  the  statute  of  the 
corresponding  religious  organization. 

Thus,  Article  24  has  the  effect  of  barring  foreign  representatives  of  religious  organizations 
that  do  not  already  exist  as  legal  entities  in  the  Ukraine.  This  is  because  no  other  religious 
confession  is  likely  to  extend  an  invitation  to  representatives  of  another  faith. 

Perhaps  more  importantly,  contrary  to  international  norms,  foreigners  are  not 
permitted  to  enjoy  equal  rights  with  citizens  in  religious  matters.  As  will  be  further 
demonstrated.  Article  24  also  treats  citizens  and  foreigners  unequally  in  the  area  of  speech 
and  assembly. 

The  International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  guarantees  to  all  persons 
the  “right  to  seek,  receive  and  impart  information  and  ideas  of  all  kinds,  regardless  of 
frontiers.”  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  invitation  by  a local  religious  organization  is  not 
sufficient  to  obtain  a visa  for  a foreign  religious  volunteer.  In  order  for  a foreigner  to 
carry  out  religious  activities  in  the  Ukraine,  the  invitation  must  be  approved  by  the 
regional  or  local  government  body  that  registered  the  religious  community.  This  gives  the 
regional  functionary  almost  unlimited  power  to  control  not  only  the  visas  of  a foreign 
religious  missionary,  but  gives  that  person  unfettered  discretion  to  control  the  proposed 
activities  of  a foreign  missionary  or  evangelist. 

A recent  example  in  Kiev  illustrates  the  problem.  The  Seventh-day  Adventist 
Church  sought  and  received  permission  from  the  Department  of  Religious  Affairs  of  the 
Kiev  Municipal  Council  of  People’s  Deputies  to  hold  a series  of  public  meetings  in  the 
Palace  of  Sports.  On  June  21  the  church  received  official  permission  to  conduct  the 
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meeting.  The  church  contacted  an  advertising  agency  to  produce  advertising  material  for 
these  meetings.  The  evangelistic  program  provided  for  double  sessions  to  accommodate 
all  the  individuals,  and  on  July  29,  the  first  day  of  the  evangelistic  crusade,  approximately 
10,000  people  came  to  the  first  meeting,  and  13,000  to  the  second  one.  But  on  August  3 
church  representatives  were  invited  to  the  city’s  religious  affairs  office  and  were  told  that 
the  meetings  must  be  stopped. 

The  Kiev  Department  of  Religious  Affairs  subsequently  officially  notified  the 
church  that  the  meetings  must  come  to  an  end  because:  (1)  the  advertising  program  had 
not  been  approved  by  the  authorities;  (2)  the  advertising  program  had  caused  public 
disorder;  (3)  the  program  did  not  correspond  with  the  one  that  had  been  approved  by  the 
government  in  the  beginning,  thus  causing  tension  between  denominations;  (4)  the  lectures 
were  not  only  about  archeology,  but  were  "totally  religious”;  and  (5)  the  activity  of  the 
church  in  preparing  for  and  conducting  the  meetings  did  not  correspond  with  the  Ukrainian 
Religious  Freedom  Law.  The  government  demanded  that  the  crusade  end  on  August  9 
even  though  the  contract  for  the  Sports  Palace  provided  that  the  meetings  continue  until 
August  23. 

Through  the  intervention  of  the  U.S.  Ambassador  in  Kiev  and  others,  the 
Department  of  Religious  Affairs  of  the  Kiev  Municipal  Council  of  People’s  Deputies  did 
retreat  from  its  adamant  position  that  the  meetings  terminate  on  August  9,  but  nonetheless 
required  the  meetings  be  stopped  prior  to  the  time  specified  in  the  contract.  Of  perhaps 
greater  continuing  concern  is  the  fact  that  those  in  authority  at  the  local  Department  of 
Religious  Affairs  stated  they  would  never  again  permit  any  religious  denomination  to  hold 
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public  meetings  of  that  type  in  the  City  of  Kiev. 

Currently  many  Protestant  Church  organizations  are  rightfully  concerned  that  their 
religious  activities  will  be  substantially  restricted  in  the  future.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  for  churches  to  even  have  meeting  places  for  their  local  congregations,  it  is  necessary 
to  obtain  permission  and  assistance  from  the  Department  of  Religious  Affairs  since  most 
of  the  available  facilities  for  congregations  to  meet  are  government-owned. 

Similar  problems  are  appearing  in  other  areas  as  well.  In  Armenia,  those  involved 
in  the  Ministry  of  Religious  Affairs  are  suggesting  there  should  be  a law  placing  a 
moratorium  on  the  entry  of  foreigners  into  Armenia  for  the  purpose  of  holding  religious 
meetings.  There  clearly  appears  to  be  a growing  trend  to  prevent  foreigners  and  foreign 
religious  organizations  from  enjoying  equal  religious  freedom.  Council  on  Religious 
Freedom  is  alarmed  at  this  mounting  evidence  of  a retreat  from  the  principles  of  religious 
freedom  as  required  by  international  norms  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
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Presentation  for  Briefing  on 

RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY:  THE  STATE  CHURCH  AND  MINORITY  FAITHS 
Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 

BY  GERARD  F.  POWERS 
Foreign  Policy  Advisor 
U.S.  Catholic  Conference 

November  28,  1995 


While  religious  liberty  problems  exist  in  other  OSCE  states, 
such  as  Greece  and  Turkey,  my  talk  will  focus  on  the  former 
communist  countries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  where  the 
transformation  in  the  area  of  religious  liberty  has  mirrored  the 
broader  transformation  in  these  countries  since  1989.  The 
current  situation  is  incomparably  better  for  religious  believers 
than  it  was  six  years  ago,  but  religious  freedom  continues  to  be 
a matter  of  considerable  turmoil  and  tension,  oftentimes  but  not 
always  because  of  tensions  between  majority  and  minority 
religions.  My  task  today  is  to  focus  specifically  on  the 
experience  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  region. 

First,  I will  outline  the  Catholic  understanding  of 
religious  liberty.  Second,  I will  summarize  the  major  religious 
liberty  problems  that  remain  unresolved  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe.  Third,  I will  consider  the  church-state  separation 
question  as  it  relates  to  majority-minority  issues.  Finally,  I 
will  conclude  with  a few  suggestions  on  a constructive  approach 
by  those  of  us  in  the  West  in  support  of  religious  liberty  and 
religious  tolerance  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 


A Catholic  Perspective  on  Religious  Freedom 

In  Catholic  teaching,  religious  freedom  is  an  essential 
requirement  of  the  dignity  of  every  person.  Because  it  is  a 
"cornerstone**  of  the  structure  of  human  rights,**  it  is  an 
** irreplaceable  element**  of  both  the  good  of  the  individual  and  a 
just  and  peaceful  social  order. ^ As  a social  and  civil  right, 
religious  freedom  has  both  a personal  dimension  — the  freedom  of 
conscience  — and  a social  dimension  - the  free  exercise  of 
religion.^ 

Freedom  of  conscience  is  the  freedom  to  make  a personal 
religious  decision  free  of  external  coercion  and  discrimination 
based  on  one's  beliefs.  Freedom  of  conscience  requires  that 
government  policies,  the  media  and  other  institutions  respect 
religious  beliefs  and  not  attempt  to  destroy  or  undermine  them. 

Because  human  nature  is  both  personal  and  social,  freedom  of 
conscience  is  tied  to  the  social  dimension  of  religious  liberty: 
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the  free  exercise  of  religion.  Free  exercise  means  that  no  one 
may  be  forced  to  act  contrary  to  one's  beliefs,  nor  may  one  be 
restrained  from  acting  in  accordance  with  one's  beliefs.  The 
free  exercise  of  religion  may  be  divided  into  three  interrelated 
components . Freedom  of  religious  expression  and  evangelization 
includes  freedom  to  worship  as  a community,  freedom  to  publish 
and  to  communicate  through  the  media,  freedom  to  educate  one's 
children  in  their  faith,  and  freedom  to  address  the  religious  and 
moral  dimensions  of  social,  economic  and  political  quesions. 
Ecclesial  or  institutional  freedom  is  the  right  of  religious 
bodies  to  internal  autonomy,  including  the  right  to  a legal 
personality,  the  freedom  to  develop  and  teach  religious  beliefs, 
to  choose,  train,  appoint  and  train  ministers,  and  to  obtain  and 
use  property.  Freedom  of  religious  association  affirms  the 
freedom  of  a person  to  enter  or  leave  a religious  community,  the 
freedom  to  form  religious  groups  for  educational,  charitable  and 
other  purposes,  and  the  freedom  to  associate  with  co-religionists 
at  home  or  abroad. 

A state  may  restrict  or  limit  religious  freedom  only  for 
serious  reasons,  such  as  when  the  exerecise  of  religious  freedom 
is  violating  the  rights  of  others,  the  public  peace  or  order  is 
threatened,  or  public  morality  is  at  risk. 

It  is  clear  from  this  brief  summary  that  religious  liberty 
is  not  just  a right  of  the  individual  believer  but  is  also  a 
right  of  religious  communities.  Denial  of  juridical  status  to  a 
religious  body  violates  religious  liberty  just  as  discrimination 
against  an  individual  believer  does.  It  is  also  clear  that 
religious  liberty  covers  a broad  range  of  activities,  from 
freedom  of  worship  to  the  right  to  establish  charitable  groups 
and  to  participate  in  and  to  seek  to  influence  public  affairs. 
Finally,  it  is  clear  that  religious  freedom  is  inextricably 
linked  to  other  human  rights,  such  as  freedom  of  association, 
freedom  of  speech,  and  legal  recognition  of  voluntary 
associations.  The  countries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  that 
continue  to  restrict  religious  liberty  also  tend  to  restrict 
these  other  rights,  and  vice-versa. 


Current  Concerns  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

It  is  difficult  to  generalize  about  the  religious  situation 
in  this  region,  except  to  say  that  for  virtually  all  religious 
believers  the  situation  is  far  better  than  it  was  during  the 
final  years  of  communism.  The  religious  liberty  problems  that 
remain  in  some  countries  arise  from  a variety  of  sources: 
lingering  intolerance  of  religion  among  former  communists  who 
have  remained  in  the  bureaucracy  or  have  regained  power; 
conflicts  within  and  between  religious  groups;  the  general 
difficulties  involved  in  moving  from  communism  to  democracy  and 
instituting  the  rule  of  law;  ethnic  and  nationalist  conflicts 
with  a strong  religious  dimension;  and  vastly  different 
conceptions  of  religious  liberty  and  church-state  issues. 
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Intolerance  of  majority  religions  towards  minority  religions  in 
some  countries  is,  therefore,  just  one  of  several  factors  that 
explain  infringements  of  religious  liberty. 

The  most  serious  religious  liberty  problems  include  the 
following. 

Negative  consequences  of  the  interplay  between  religion  and 

nationalism.  The  "ethnic  cleansing"  of  whole  communities 
and  the  destruction  of  churches  and  mosques  in  Croatia  and 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  is  a form  of  religious  repression  that 
was  unmatched  even  in  the  darkest  days  of  communism.  The 
war  in  the  Balkans  is  not  a religious  war,  but  it  has  a 
religious  dimension  because  of  the  way  religion  and 
nationalism  have  interacted  in  these  countries.  The 
integral  link  between  religion  and  national  identity  in 
Transylvania,  Slovakia,  Ukraine,  and  several  other  countries 
in  the  region  also  provides  a pretext  for  religious 
discrimination  and  tensions,  albeit  of  a much  lesser 
magnitude. 

Restrictions  on  "foreign"  religious  bodies.  Laws  in  several 
countries  restrict  "non-traditional"  religions  by  imposing 
special  regulations  on  so-called  "foreign"  religions,  often 
at  the  behest  of  the  majority  religion.  In  Belarus,  for 
example,  the  law  prohibits  foreigners  from  holding  church 
leadership  positions,  and  gives  the  Council  of  Religious 
Affairs  considerable  discretion  in  excluding  foreign 
religious  workers. 

Restrictions  on  proselytizing  and  sects.  Sometimes 
legitimate  concerns  about  aggressive  tactics  of  foreign 
religious  groups  (mostly  from  the  West)  and  a general  fear 
of  so-called  "sects"  has  led  to  anti-proselytizing 
legislation  and  a failure  to  grant  legal  recognition  to 
small  religious  groups.  In  Bulgaria,  a March  1994  ordinance 
in  Plovdiv  forbids  religious  groups  from  inviting  people 
under  age  18  to  religious  activities  and  from  advertising  in 
public  places.  According  to  the  International  Helsinki 
Federation,  only  24  of  78  Bulgarian  groups  seeking 
registration  as  non-profit  religious  entities  have  been 
approved.  High  minimums  for  legal  registration  as  a 
religious  group  in  places  like  Croatia  and  Slovakia  leave 
many  small  religious  groups  without  the  essential  benefit  of 
juridical  status.  (Contrast  Poland,  where  there  are  over 
100  officially-registered  religious  associations;  only  15 
signatures  are  needed  to  register.) 

Return  of  church  property.  The  return  of  property 
confiscated  under  communism  has  been  a contentious  issue  in 
most  countries  of  the  region.  It  is  most  problematic  in 
Romania  where  the  Eastern-rite  Catholic  Church  continues  to 
seek  a return  of  properties  given  to  the  Romanian  Orthodox 
Church  under  communism.  In  the  Czech  Republic  and 
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Lithuania,  the  Catholic  Church's  relationship  with  the  state 
has  been  severely  strained  because  of  disputes  over 
restitution  of  property.  In  Russia,  it  is  common  practice 
for  the  Orthodox  Church  to  be  consulted  before  a local 
official  agrees  to  return  a Catholic  Church  property  or 
before  permission  is  given  to  build  a new  one. 

Bureaucratic  obstacles.  In  many  contries  of  the  region, 
religious  leaders,  minority  and  majority  alike,  complain  that 
administrative  agencies  or  local  governments  fail  to  comply 
with  laws  on  religion  or  place  burdens  on  religious  believers. 
In  Russia,  for  example,  government  officials  charge  relatively 
large  sums  to  license  a new  priest  or  to  grant  permission  to 
purchase  or  build  a church  building. 


Church-State  Separation  and  Religious  Freedom 

The  place  where  tensions  between  the  rights  of  minority  and 
majority  religions  is  played  out  most  visibly  is  in  the  area  of 
church-state  relations.  In  general,  the  historical  experience  of 
religions  in  many  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  has  approximated  one 
of  two  models.^  The  pre-communist  model  was  a ”state”  church, 
which  had  a monopoly  of  religion  in  society  and  relied  on  the  state 
both  for  special  privileges  and  to  limit  or  deny  the  rights  of 
minority  religions  and  nonbelievers.  During  the  communist  period, 
a second  model,  the  atheist  state,  which  was  intolerant  of  all 
religion,  was  the  norm.  Obviously,  the  state  church  and  the 
atheist  state  model  present  serious  religious  liberty  problems.^ 

With  the  transformation  of  1989,  many  in  the  West  hoped  and 
expected  that  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  would  quickly  adopt  a 
third  model,  something  akin  to  the  American-style  religious 
pluralism  based  on  a sharp  church-state  separation  and  the  state's 
neutrality  toward  religion.  Instead,  in  some  countries,  there  is 
a tendency  of  majority  churches  to  revert  to  the  pre-communist 
model  of  a state  church,  because,  among  other  reasons,  it  was  the 
model  under  which  the  majority  church  was  free  and  flourishing  and, 
from  the  perspective  of  some  nationalist  politicians,  it  is  a model 
which  can  be  easily  manipulated  to  serve  their  interests. 

In  other  countries,  majority  churches  have  not  reverted  to  a 
state  church  model  of  the  past  but  neither  have  they  embraced 
strict  church-state  separation.  Instead,  their  approach  fits 
better  under  a fourth  model,  in  which  the  state  gives  practical 
preference  to  the  majority  church  (i.e.,  Roman  Catholicism)  or 
religion  (i.e.,  Christianity),  but  the  majority  church  is  not  a 
"state  church"  because  it  and  the  state  remain  independent  of  each 
other  and  no  effort  is  made  to  restrict  minority  religions.  The 
Catholic  Church  in  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Lithuania,  for  example, 
seem  to  be  opting  for  a version  of  this  model  over  strict  church- 
state  separation  because  they  see  it  as  more  in  keeping  with  their 
historical  and  cultural  realities.  They  fear  that  church-state 
separation  is  being  promoted,  often  by  former  communists,  as  a way 
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to  promote  secularism  and  to  exclude  the  church  from  social  life, 
effectively  marginalizing  and  privatizing  religion.  The  way 
church-state  separation  was  misused  under  communism  to  repress 
religion  only  reinforces  this  fear.^ 

Since  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  the  Catholic  Church  would 
consider  both  the  church-state  separation  model  and  the  church 
preference  model  acceptable  means  for  protecting  religious  liberty, 
depending  on  the  circumstances.  Obviously,  if  one  accepts  this 
view,  then  one  will  be  more  tolerant  of  religious  education  in 
state  schools,  clergy  salaries  paid  by  the  state,  state  funding  for 
religious  groups,  "Christian**  standards  for  the  media,  and  other 
policies  that  might  not  pass  muster  under  under  the  American 
system.  Religious  minorities  and  nonbelievers  often  contend  these 
policies  are  unwise,  incompatible  with  a modern  democracy,  or 
discriminatory.  Whatever  one's  view,  it  is  necessary  to  appreciate 
the  theological  and  cultural  underpinnings  of  this  model  of  church- 
state  relations  if  one  is  to  understand  majority-minority  church 
dynamics  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  I would  like  to  offer  a few  suggestions  for  a 
constructive  approach  by  concerned  Americans  to  promoting 
religious  liberty  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

(1)  We  should  be  careful  not  to  impose  a peculiarly 
American  church-state  model  on  countries  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  that  have  very  different  histories, 
cultures,  and  theological  perspectives  on  this  issue. 
Despite  all  the  strengths  of  our  First  Amendment, 
American  advocates  for  religious  liberty  should  not  fall 
victim  to  the  temptation  to  remake  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  in  our  image.  As  deep  divisions  in  our  own 
country  reflect,  there  is  no  simple  answer  to  the  church- 
state  guestion  nor  is  there  only  one  legitimate  church- 
state  model  for  protecting  religious  liberty. 

(2)  The  efforts  by  some  traditional  churches  to  impose 
restrictions  on  foreign  and  minority  religions  derive  in 
part  from  a deep-felt  sense  of  insecurity  and  weakness, 
arising  in  large  part  from  the  communist  experience. 

Those  of  us  from  Western  religious  groups  must  make  a 
special  effort  to  understand  and  show  respect  for  the 
culture,  history  and  theology  of  these  traditional 
churches.  It  is  vital  that  we  reach  out  to  leaders  of 
these  churches,  and  even  help  them  rebuild  the  life  of 
their  churches,  rather  than  seeing  their  countries  and 
their  congregants  as  fertile  grounds  for  new  converts. 

In  some  cases,  it  can  be  helpful  for  religious  groups  to 
make  special  arrangements  with  other  religious  groups  to 
avoid  misunderstandings  and  conflicts.  A Catholic- 
Orthodox  agreement  on  various  aspects  of  their  pastoral 
activities  has  helped  lessen  tensions  between  these  two 
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churches . 


(3)  Ecumenism  is  in  its  formative  stages  in  parts  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  Western  religious  groups 
can  contribute  to  this  development  by  ensuring  that  our 
activities  are  undertaken  in  a spirit  of  ecumenism  and 
by  looking  for  ways  to  support  ecumenical  initiatives 
in  the  region. 

(4)  At  the  urging  of  the  Vatican,  the  OSCE  Office  for 
Democratic  Institutions  and  Human  Rights  will  hold  a seminar 
on  religious  liberty  next  year.  This  seminar  should  offer 
OSCE  states  and  NGOs  a valuable  opportunity  to  delve  more 
deeply  into  the  specifics  of  constitutional,  legislative  and 
administrative  aspects  of  religious  liberty  in  attempt  to 
resolve  some  of  the  lingering  problems  in  the  region. 
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STATEMENT  BY  COUNCIL  ON  RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM 
FOR  COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND 
COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE  BRIEFING  ENTITLED 
"RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY:  THE  STATE  CHURCH 
AND  MINORITY  FAITHS " 

by 

LEE  BOOTHBY 

General  Counsel  for  Council  on  Religious  Freedom 
The  laws  of  the  countries  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  on  paper  generally 
guarantee  governmental  equal  treatment  of  religious  organizations.  But  paraphrasing 
George  Orwell’s  Animal  Farm,  "some  religious  organizations  are  more  equal  than 
others."  The  traditional  religions  are  commonly  treated  more  favorably  than  minority 
religions.  It  is  perhaps  most  distressing  that  minority  religions,  even  those  that  have 
been  in  the  country  since  the  Nineteenth  Century,  are  having  more  and  more  difficulty 
carrying  out  their  ministries.  This  is  especially  true  when  representatives  of  the 
traditional  or  dominant  faith  exert  pressure,  as  they  often  do,  on  the  local 
authorities.  Unfortunately  many  of  the  laws  give  extensive  authority  to  local 
government  officials  in  religious  matters,  thus  violating  the  equal  treatment  provision  of 
the  law. 

The  Ukraine  provides  an  example  of  the  problem  experienced  by  minority 

religions.  The  Ukrainian  Law  on  Freedom  of  Conscience  and  Religious  Organizations 

of  April  23,  1991,  defines  freedom  of  conscience  accordingly; 

All  citizens  shall  have  the  guaranteed  right  of  freedom  of  conscience.  The 
above  right  shall  include  the  freedom  to  have,  to  adopt  and  to  change 
religion  or  convictions  at  one’s  own  choice  and  the  freedom  to  profess 
individually  or  together  with  other  persons  any  religion  or  to  profess  no 
religion,  to  establish  religious  cults,  to  express  openly  and  to  spread  freely 
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one’s  own  religious  or  atheistic  convictions. 

The  official  handbook  used  by  the  Council  for  Religious  Affairs  during  the  years 

1991-94  claimed  that  "freedom  of  conscience  is  guaranteed  in  Ukraine  to  anybody  who 

stays  on  its  territory  irrespective  of  the  period  of  stay."  While  this  is  what  the  1991  law 

should  say  to  be  in  compliance  with  international  human  rights  commitments,  a 

comparison  of  this  statement  with  the  law  demonstrates  that  the  text  does  not  extend  to 

non-citizens  the  full  rights  and  freedoms  bestowed  on  citizens.  This  legal  defect  was 

amplified  when  in  December  of  1993  the  Ukrainian  Parliament,  in  an  amendment  to 

Article  24  of  the  Ukrainian  law,  stated: 

Clergymen,  preachers  of  religion,  instructors  (teachers),  and  other 
representatives  of  foreign  organizations  who  are  foreign  citizens 
temporarily  staying  in  Ukraine,  may  preach  religious  dogmas,  perform 
religious  rites  and  practice  other  canonic  activities  only  in  those  religious 
organizations  on  whose  invitations  they  come,  and  upon  an  official 
agreement  with  the  state  body  which  has  registered  the  statute  of  the 
corresponding  religious  organization. 

The  Ukrainian  law  purports  to  establish  no  dominant  church  or  churches  and  does 
not  utilize  the  terms,  "traditional"  and  "non- traditional,"  in  making  any  distinctions 
among  confessions.  In  fact.  Article  5 of  the  law  declares:  "All  religions,  faiths,  and 
religious  organizations  shall  be  equal  before  the  law,  establishment  of  any  religious 
advantages  or  restrictions  for  one  religion,  faith  or  religious  organization  to  the  prejudice 
of  others  shall  be  prohibited." 

Unfortunately,  Article  24  is  ambiguous  in  indicating  that  foreign  preachers  may 

preach  or  perform  rites  "only  in  those  religious  organizations  on  whose  invitations  they 

come."  It  is  difficult  to  know  whether  this  means  that  they  may  serve  only  in  the  city 

where  the  inviting  organization  is  located  or  whether  it  means  that  they  may  function 
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only  in  the  building  owned  or  rented  by  them  for  religious  services.  Only  the  least 
restrictive  interpretation  would  permit  foreign  ministers  to  publicly  preach  in  the  city  of 
the  inviting  religious  organization  and  would  therefore  allow  evangelistic  work  with 
people  who  are  not  members  of  the  inviting  religious  community. 

The  law’s  ambiguity  is  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  the  invitation  of  the  local 
religious  community  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  obtain  a visa  for  a foreign  religious 
minister.  The  invitation  must  be  approved  by  the  local  government  official  that 
registered  the  religious  community. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  appeal  from  the  local  authority’s  determination.  Thus, 

the  granting  or  denial  of  access  is  accomplished  through  local  officials  whose 

recommendations  are  accepted  as  the  will  of  the  superior  state  agency.  Hence,  control 

over  visas  for  foreign  religious  leaders  to  large  extent  falls  to  the  local  government  which 

is  free  to  implement  its  own  personal  prejudice.  This  gives  the  local  dominant  or 

traditional  religious  organizations  substantial  leverage  over  minority  religions. 

Recently  the  President  of  the  Ukraine  entered  an  order  "to  eliminate  the  menaces 

which  are  being  caused  by  the  activities  of  foreign  religious  organizations  and  natural 

cultural  communities  in  the  Ukraine."  Among  the  decrees  issued  by  the  President  was 

an  order  to  be  executed  not  later  than  December  1,  1995.  It  provided: 

The  Ministry  of  Ukraine  in  the  Affairs  of  Nationalities,  Migration  and 
Cults,  the  Ministry  of  Justice  — to  examine  the  activities  of  organizations, 
centers,  ventures,  and  enterprises  established  on  the  basis  of  religious  or 
national  cultural  attributes,  for  their  being  in  accord  with  the  demands  of 
legislation  of  Ukraine  and  their  own  statutes  (provisions),  and  to 
discontinue  work  of  those  transgressing  the  laws  of  Ukraine  and  their  own 
statutes. 

Another  order  to  be  executed  not  later  than  October  30,  1995,  was  the  following: 
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The  Ministry  of  Education  of  Ukraine,  the  Ministry  of  Culture,  the  State 
Broadcasting  Committee,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Academy 
of  Pedagogical  Sciences  of  Ukraine  — to  examine  the  professional  level  of 
the  representatives  of  foreign  religious  organizations  and  national  cultural 
communities,  who  rent  the  edifices  and  equipment  of  the  above 
institutions.  To  implement  measures  for  discontinuation  of  the  religious 
propagandistic  and  other  activities  of  the  foreign  functionaries,  whose 
dealings  do  not  conform  to  the  laws  and  national  interests  of  Ukraine. 

Of  course,  whether  something  conforms  to  the  Ukrainian  "national  interests"  is 

completely  arbitrary,  and  the  language  is  vague  enough  to  allow  government  officials  to 

deny  the  requested  activities  of  minority  religious  organizations. 

Under  international  norms,  state  authority  with  respect  to  manifestations  of 

religion  either  by  individuals  or  by  religious  organizations  may  be  subject  only  to  such 

limitations  as  are  prescribed  by  law  and  are  necessary  to  protect  public  safety,  order, 

health,  or  morals,  or  the  fundamental  rights  of  others.  Moreover,  such  limitations  on 

the  manifestation  of  religion  must  be  proportionate  to  its  aim  to  protect  any  of  the  listed 

interests.  As  an  example,  limitations  that  have  as  their  purpose  the  protection  of  morals 

must  be  based  on  principles  not  derived  exclusively  from  a single  religious  tradition. 

It  is  clear  Ukrainian  local  governmental  authorities  believe  they  have  the 

prerogative  to  intrude  into  the  internal  affairs  of  religious  organizations.  For  instance, 

the  Director  for  Religious  Affairs  in  the  City  of  Kiev  said  the  Seventh-day  Adventist 

Church  would  be  permitted  to  baptize  only  100  people  into  that  faith  during  authorized 

public  meetings.  A recent  directive  from  the  President  of  the  Ukraine  specifically 

directed  local  governments  to  exercise  greater  control  over  religious  organizations  within 

their  territory.  The  directive,  which  is  to  be  constantly  executed,  provides: 

The  Government  of  the  Autonomous  Republic  of  the  Crimea,  the  City 
Administrations  of  Kiev,  Sevastopol,  and  all  other  Regional  Centers  of 
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Ukraine  together  with  the  corresponding  agencies  — to  reinforce  the 
official  control  for  the  observance  of  the  legislation  of  Ukraine  of  the 
Freedom  of  Consciousness  and  Religious  Organizations  by  foreign 
religious  organizations,  national  cultural  communities,  and  their 
functionaries.  In  the  event  the  facts  of  agitation  against  the  state 
establishment  of  Ukraine  or  calls  for  transgression  of  acting  legislation  by 
foreign  missionaries  are  revealed  --  to  inform  their  national  embassies  or 
diplomatic  representatives  and  cancel  their  visas. 

The  threat  of  having  visas  canceled  when  local  authorities  conclude  the  religious 

organizations  have  engaged  in  "agitation  against  the  state  establishment"  is  clearly 

intimidating. 

Other  republics  also  provide  us  with  similar  examples  of  local  government 
restrictions  on  religious  organizations.  On  July  3,  1995,  a decree  was  issued  by  the 
Cabinet  of  Ministers  of  Belarus  concerning  activities  of  foreign  church  ministers.  The 
decree  provided  in  part: 

1.  Foreign  church  ministers  can  be  invited  by  existing  religious 
centres  only  after  counsel  with  Council  of  Religious  Affairs  to  satisfy 
needs  of  the  believers. 

2.  The  ministers  are  permitted  to  conduct  their  service  among 
believers  of  their  denomination  on  the  territory  of  church  activity  and  only 
in  buildings  either  belonging  to  a particular  church  or  having  a long-term 
leasing. 

Two  examples  involving  the  Seventh-day  Adventist  Church  illustrate  the  inequality 
by  local  administrators  in  implementing  the  Belarus  decree.  This  Fall  the  Adventist 
Church  planned  to  hold  meetings  in  the  City  of  Bobruisk  using  a foreign  evangelist. 
However,  the  Church  was  informed  by  the  local  authorities  that  the  meetings  could  only 
be  conducted  by  a local  minister.  However,  at  approximately  the  same  time  in  the  City 
of  Lida,  the  administrative  head  of  that  city  granted  authority  for  a foreign  evangelist  to 
hold  similar  meetings  in  Lida. 
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Several  countries  in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  are  also  contemplating  legislation 
that  would  severely  impact  minority  religious  groups.  In  Croatia  consideration  is  being 
given  to  limit  the  activities  of  those  religious  organizations  that  do  not  have  a substantial 
number  of  members  already  in  their  country.  Other  countries  in  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe  are  considering  legislation  which  would  give  to  the  traditional  religious 
organization  within  the  country  privileges  not  enjoyed  by  other  religious  organizations 
for  a specific  number  of  years. 

In  sum,  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  nationalism  is  on  the  rise  with  a 
corresponding  movement  toward  granting  the  dominant  religious  faith  or  faiths  within 
that  state  privileges  not  enjoyed  by  all.  This  unequally  restricts  the  religious  freedom, 
speech,  and  assembly  of  minority  religious  faiths. 
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ADVOCATES 

IN  TERN  A TIONA  L 


The  People’s  Place 
7002 -C  Little  River  Turnpike 
Annandale,  Virginia  22003 
(703)658^70  Fax  (703)  658^77 


STATEMENT  BY  SAMUEL  E.  ERICSSON 
PRESIDENT  OF  ADVOCATES  INTERNATIONAL 
PRESENTED  TO  THE 

••COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND  COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE** 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONGRESS 
AT  A BRIEFING  IN  WASHINGTON,  D.C.,  ON 
RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY;  THE  STATE  CHURCH  AND  MINORITY  FAITHS 

NOVEMBER  27,  1995 


Under  the  United  Nations  Charter,  all  signator  nations  covenanted 
**to  practice  tolerance  and  live  together  in  peace  with  one  another 
as  good  neighbors"  and  to  *'proinote  universal  respect  for,  and 
observance  of,  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all 
without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  religion.** 


Let  all  faith  traditions  admit  that  in  1995  we  failed  to  live  up  to 
those  ideals. 


Let  all  faith  traditions  begin  the  new  year  with  a fresh  commitment 
to  put  into  practice  these  cornerstone  principles  of  law  and  human 
relationships  by  '*doing  for  others  what  we  would  have  them  do  unto 
us**  and  truly  *'love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves.'*  With  this 
recommitment : 


Let  us  speak  with  one  voice  on  behalf  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
Church  who  has  been  denied  the  right  to  operate  its  seminary  in 
Istanbul  for  over  25  years. 

Let  us  speak  with  one  voice  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests 
who  have  been  detained,  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  their  beliefs 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  elsewhere. 


Let  us  speak  with  one  voice  on  behalf  of  the  discrimination  against 
Moslems  in  various  European  societies. 

Let  us  speak  with  one  voice  on  behalf  of  the  Protestant  community 
in  Bulgaria  whose  seminaries  and  institutes  were  shut  down  during 
the  former  communist  regime  and  who  continue  to  experience  severe 
discrimination  in  government  policies  and  practices  with  respect  to 
training  members  and  clergy  in  their  faith. 

Let  us  speak  with  one  voice  on  behalf  of  the  rights  of  all 
religious  minorities  in  all  societies  beginning  with  those 
societies  where  we  are  in  the  majority  and  have  a voice. 

Let  us  develop  a strategy  to  do  this  in  1996. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  make  this  statement  and 
invitation. 

Compassion  in  Action 
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PERSECUTION  OF  HARE  KRISHNA  MEMBERS  IN  ARMENIA 


Introduction 

The  following  is  a report  prepared  by  ISKCON  Communications  on  the  persecution  of 
Hare  Krishna  members  in  Armenia.  This  case  has  been  taken  up  by  Amnesty  International  and  a 
report  on  the  following  events  has  been  prepared  by  the  US  Embassy  in  Yerevan,  which  was 
included  in  the  US  Department  of  State’s  1995  Human  Rights  Report  on  Armenia.  The  Swedish 
Foreign  Office  also  included  this  case  in  their  1995  report.  The  case  has  also  been  reported  to  the 
Office  for  International  Human  Rights  of  the  CSCE.  A letter  writing  campaign  directed  at  the 
President  of  Armenia  was  started  in  September  1994  and  demonstrations  have  taken  place  at 
various  Armenian  embassies  around  the  world. 

History 


The  International  Society  for  Krishna  Consciousness  (ISKCON),  or  the  Hare  Krishna 
Movement,  was  introduced  to  Armenia  in  1981 . Within  a few  years  a group  of  some  thirty  to 
forty  followers  formed  an  association  for  the  practice  of  their  religion  in  the  capital  of  Armenia, 
Yerevan. 

During  the  Soviet  regime  in  Armenia,  members  of  ISKCON  lived  under  the  constant 
supervision  of  the  KGB,  in  hiding,  on  the  run  and  later  in  prison  and  mental  institutions. 

In  1985  and  1986  the  KGB  orchestrated  two  court  cases  against  members  of  the  society. 
As  a result  of  these  two  cases,  eleven  Hare  Krishnas  were  imprisoned  in  State  prisons,  labor 
camps  and  psychiatric  hospitals.  Among  them  were  Karen  Saakian,  Armen  Saakian,  Suren 
Karapetian,  Sarkis  Ogandzhanian,  Gagik  Buniatian,  Agv^an  Arytyunian,  Armine  Hrtian,  Ara 
Akopyian  and  Armen  Sarkisyian. 

One  of  those  imprisoned  at  that  time,  Sarkis  Ogandzhanian,  23,  died  on  December  27, 
1987,  from  tuberculosis  and  malnutrition  in  labor  camp  YU-25/’'B'’  situated  in  the  Orenburg 
Territory  of  the  Russian  Republic.  He  had  entered  the  camp  perfectly  healthy  and  was  due  to  have 
been  released  in  January,  1988. 

Another  member,  Martik  Zhamkochian,  25,  died  in  a psychiatric  hospital  in  the 
Sovetashen  District  of  Yerevan,  in  July,  1986.  In  the  psychiatric  hospital  he  was  force-fed  raw 
eggs,  which  were  administered  through  a tube  and  he  was  simultaneously  injected  with  large 
doses  of  psycho-pharmacological  drugs.  After  several  days  of  such  ’’treatment”  he  died. 

In  1985,  in  Sweden,  the  Committee  to  Free  Soviet  Hare  Krishnas  was  formed.  The 
Committee  publicized  the  violations  against  civil,  religious  and  human  rights  surrounding  the 
persecution  of  the  Soviet  Hare  Krishnas.  Many  human  rights  organizations,  such  as  Amnesty 
International,  Helsinki  Watch,  International  Helsinki  Federation  for  Human  Rights,  and  the 
Committee  for  Human  Rights  in  Eastern  Europe  took  part  in  the  campaign  to  free  the  Soviet  Hare 
Krishnas.  Due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  and  world-wide  support  of  the  campaign  most  of 
the  Hare  Krishna  members  imprisoned  were  released  between  1987-1988. 

In  1989-90  the  proposed  transition  to  a more  democratic  society  promised  hope  for 
religious  freedom.  In  1990,  ISKCON  was,  for  the  first  time,  officially  registered  as  a religion  in 
Armenia.  There  are  now  about  250  ISKCON  members  resident  in  Armenia  and  ISKCON 
maintains  congregations  in  the  towns  of  Gyumri,  Kirovakan,  Eghnadzor,  Kapan  and  Ashtarak. 
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Social  Contributions 


Even  before  official  registration  ISKCON,  had  started  various  religious  and  humanitarian 
programs  which  included  Hare  Krishna  Food  for  Life,  a humanitarian  food  distribution  program 
for  the  needy.  In  December,  1988,  three  days  after  a devastating  earthquake  in  Leninakan  (now 
Gyumri)  a group  of  thirty  Hare  Krishna  members  (both  from  Russia  and  Armenia)  went  to 
Leninakan  and  started  free  food  distribution.  The  money  for  the  program  was  collected 
internationally.  For  about  five  months  1,000  free  meals  were  distributed  daily  to  the  victims  of  the 
earthquake. 

Unfortunately,  the  promise  of  religious  tolerance  was  short  lived.  Despite  attempts  by 
ISKCON  members  to  make  a positive  social  contribution  and  to  live  in  peaceful  co-existence  with 
other  religious  communities,  our  members  in  Armenia  have  noted  an  increase  in  animosity 
towards  them  which  seemed  to  parallel  the  increase  of  nationalism  and  a revival  of  traditional 
religions.  ISKCON’s  charitable  activities  were  recently  prohibited  by  a direct  order  from  Mr. 
Khachik  Stamboltsian,  chairman  of  the  Supreme  Council  Commission  on  Refugees  and 
Emergencies. 

In  spite  of  the  restrictions  on  ISKCON’s  free  food  distribution  program,  ISKCON 
members  continue  to  distribute  1,000  free  meals  each  day  in  Armenia,  especially  in  hospitals  and 
among  refugees. 

Recent  problems  in  Armenia 

Below  we  chronologically  document  the  more  recent  development  of  systematic 
harassment  of  Hare  Krishna  members  by  priests  of  the  majority  Armenian  Apostolic  Church, 
police  and  local  government  officials. 

On  July  10,  1992,  the  Hare  Krishna  temple  in  Yerevan  was  attacked  by  arsonists.  Temple 
members  managed  to  extinguish  the  fire  which  damaged  the  temple  building  and  two  cars  owned 
by  ISKCON.  ISKCON  appealed  to  the  Commission  for  Human  Rights  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
Armenia  and  local  police,  but  the  complaint  was  ignored. 

In  June,  1993,  a few  members  of  the  Society  went  to  the  Republic  of  Nagorny  Karabakh 
to  open  a free  food  distribution  center  for  local  people.  On  June  12,  ISKCON  members  and  Mr. 

L.  Gulian,  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Refugees  and  Humanitarian  Aid  reached  an  agreement 
to  cooperate  together  to  help  the  region’s  underprivileged.  Mr.  Gulian  promised  to  provide 
ISKCON  with  premises  for  their  free  food  distribution  in  Stepanakert  city  and  other  settlements  in 
the  R.N.K.  In  Stepanakert,  ISKCON  was  granted  a facility  to  distribute  free  food  on  the  premises 
of  a former  restaurant.  Within  a month  of  the  program  starting,  a group  of  armed  men  broke 
into  the  premises  and  demanded,  on  behalf  of  the  government,  that  ISKCON  members  leave 
the  country  within  24  hours.  The  Krishnas  appealed  to  the  State  Minister  Zirair  Pogosian,  who 
refused  to  help  and  actually  declared  support  for  the  demands  of  the  intruders. 

On  September  23,  1993,  Mikhael  Unjugulian,  a Krishna  devotee,  was  severely  beaten 
before  the  inhabitants  in  his  village  of  origin,  Oshakan.  His  assailant  was  a priest  from  the  local 
Armenian  Orthodox  Church,  Father  Gevork.  An  appeal  for  justice  was  made  by  the 
victim  to  the  police  in  the  Ashtrak  region.  His  complaint  was  ignored.  The  incident  was  witnessed 
and  can  be  verified  by  many  inhabitants  of  the  village. 

In  April,  1994,  thirty  tons  of  religious  books  were  dispatched  from  ISKCON  in  Moscow 
for  the  temple  in  Yerevan.  The  books  were  seized  by  the  customs  at  Masis  station  before  they 
reached  Yerevan.  Initially  the  Council  for  Religious  Affairs  instructed  the  customs  station  not  to 
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release  the  books,  but  later  claimed  to  have  written  to  ask  them  to  release  them.  It  should  be 
noted  that  religious  books  do  not  require  customs  clearance  in  order  to  be  imported  in  Armenia. 

After  various  attempts  to  secure  possession  of  the  confiscated  books,  ISKCON  members 
heard  from  reliable  political  sources  that  the  literature  had  been  burned.  Further  information 
suggested  that  the  order  to  bum  the  books  came  from  the  head  of  the  Armenian  KGB,  David 
Shahnazarian.  They  were  reportedly  burnt  in  the  ovens  of  the  thermal  power  plant  in  Yerevan, 
mixed  with  liquid  fuel.  Informants  claim  that  this  was  done  in  reply  to  the  international  reaction  to 
the  reported  persecution  of  Hare  Krishna  members  in  Armenia. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  1995  a committee  was  formed  comprising  of  the  president  of 
ISKCON  in  Armenia,  a representative  of  the  U S.  Embassy  in  Armenia,  the  head  of  Customs,  the 
head  of  the  local  police  station  and  the  head  of  the  railway  station  in  Masis  This  committee 
proceeded  to  unlock  the  container  of  books.  The  container  was  opened  and  it  was  found  to  be 
empty. 

ISKCON  in  Armenia  has  lodged  an  official  complaint  regarding  this,  but  has  been  advised 
that  it  may  not  be  wise  to  pursue  the  case  seriously. 

On  April  18,  1994,  Hare  Krishna  member  Artur  Khachatrian  was  attacked  by  a group  of 
fifteen  members  of  the  Armenian  Army  in  an  Officer's  Club,  in  Yerevan.  He  was  severely  beaten 
and  had  to  be  hospitalised.  The  religious  books  he  carried  with  him  were  burned.  The  case  was 
reported  to  the  police  station  in  the  Spandarian  district  of  Yerevan.  The  appointed  police 
investigator  was  Captain  Asatrian  who  decided  not  to  question  or  arrest  the  offenders,  although 
their  names  are  known  to  the  police. 

On  July  4,  1994,  two  female  members  of  the  Hare  Krishna  Society  in  Yerevan,  Anaite 
Arzumanian  and  Mariana  Dorunz,  travelled  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Sisyan,  to  distribute 
religious  literature  and  minister  to  local  sympathisers.  They  were  intercepted  en  route  by  two 
priests  of  the  Armenian  Orthodox  Church,  Father  Narek  from  Sisyan  and  an  American  priest  of 
the  Avat  Mission  (a  branch  of  Armenian  church).  Father  Zenob.  Supported  by  soldiers  of  the 
Armenian  army,  the  priests  confiscated  more  than  150  books  and  proceeded  to  light  a 
bonfire  with  them,  an  act  which  attracted  much  local  attention.  The  priests  and  their  supporters 
then  forcibly  ripped  the  clothing  off  the  women,  twisted  their  arms,  tore  their  religious  neckbeads 
off  of  their  necks  and  threw  these  articles  into  the  bonfire.  This  scene  was  witnessed  by  many  of 
the  local  people.  This  incident  was  reported  to  a Mr.  Robert  Patterson  of  the  American  embassy 
in  Armenia,  and  to  the  special  correspondent  of  Espress-chronika  in  Armenia,  Michail  Dabasian. 

The  Krishnas  appealed  for  justice  in  these  cases  to  the  Armenian  Prosecutor  and  the 
Committee  for  Human  Rights  at  the  Armenian  Supreme  Soviet.  The  only  response  came  from  an 
investigator,  Mr.  Kroyan,  which  consisted  only  of  a threatening  commitment  to  investigate  all 
Hare  Krishna  activities  in  Armenia. 

On  July  26,  1994,  another  ISKCON  member  Karo  Mkrtchian  was  seriously  beaten  and 
threatened  with  murder  by  six  members  of  the  Dashnaktzusyun  Party  (a  nationalistic  political 
party).  Again  all  religious  books  and  paraphernalia  he  carried  was  confiscated.  He  was  also  told 
that  if  he  was  seen  in  the  city  after  twenty  four  hours,  he  would  be  killed  on  the  spot. 

On  July  3 1,  1994,  in  the  town  of  Goris  a live  phone-in  interview  with  the  Patriarch  of  the 
South  Armenian  region.  Bishop  Abraham,  was  broadcast  on  the  local  state  cable  television. 
During  the  interview,  a question  was  raised  about  the  status  of  ISKCON.  The  bishop  replied 
that  it  was  all  the  work  of  Satan  and  that  the  books  sold  by  ISKCON  represent  a real  social 
danger,  diverting  people  from  the  path  of  God.  He  claimed  to  have  formed  a committee,  in  the 
local  Cultural  House  for  Youth  with  the  aim  of  collecting  all  the  ISKCON  books  from  the 
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population  in  exchange  for  free  Bibles  (this  was  also  announced  on  local  radio).  He  promised  to 
publicly  burn  the  collected  literature. 

On  August  28th,  ten  armed  thugs  stormed  the  Hare  Krishna  Temple  in  Yerevan.  They 
completely  vandalised  the  place  of  worship,  desecrated  the  altar,  and  severely  assaulted  the  temple 
President,  Ivan  Dallakian.  The  attack  lasted  more  than  20  minutes  During  the  attack,  ISKCON 
members  reported  the  attack  to  the  police,  who  only  sent  a police  patrol  to  the  scene  after  four 
appeals  for  help.  The  police  only  stayed  long  enough  for  the  officer  to  declare,  "We  are  not  going 
to  protect  people  like  you.”  After  the  attack,  Ivan  Dallakian,  himself,  called  the  police  and  asked 
for  protection.  He  gave  the  police  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  people  who  attacked  the 
temple,  but  again,  there  was  no  sign  response  from  the  police. 

On  the  morning  of  August  3 1 st,  the  same  people  phoned  and  warned  that  they  would 
come  again  at  7 p.m.  Temple  members  called  the  police  at  5 p.m.  and  requested  protection  A 
police  patrol  arrived  after  a short  time  and  stayed  only  fifteen  minutes,  explaining  that  they  had  no 
time  to  wait.  At  the  appointed  time  four  people  arrived  at  the  temple.  They  started  to  blaspheme 
the  devotees  and  threatened  violence  Before  long  a scuffle  ensued  and  suddenly,  after  just  a few 
moments,  a fleet  of  fourteen  police  cars  appeared  on  the  scene  The  policemen  surrounded  the 
temple  and  arrested  all  the  residents.  Seventeen  Hare  Krishna  members  were  taken  into  custody. 

In  the  police  station  the  prisoners  were  abused  and  beaten. 

Subsequently,  sixteen  of  those  arrested  were  freed  from  the  state  prison.  They  were, 
nonetheless,  forced  to  stay  under  house  arrest  for  an  unspecified  investigation  period.  After  a 
period  of  two  months,  charges  against  them  were  dropped. 

As  a result  of  the  attack  on  the  temple,  one  Hare  Krishna  member,  Boris  Agagabian,  was 
hospitalised  with  head  injuries  and  a severely  damaged  nose.  Another  member,  Mkrtchian  Karo 
suffered  severe  head  injuries,  inflicted  by  a metal  bar.  Others  also  had  to  receive  hospital 
treatment. 

On  September  3rd,  a Krishna  member,  Grigorian  Kamo,  was  arrested  by  the  local  police 
and  placed  in  custody  During  the  night  he  was  badly  beaten  in  his  cell  by  the  same  policemen  who 
had  beaten  the  others  on  August  3 1 st.  On  the  September  6,  Grigorian  Kamo  was  transferred  to  a 
psychiatric  prison  hospital.  He  was  later  released 

Media  Incitement 


A mass  media  campaign  was  orchestrated  against  ISKCON  in  the  last  six  months  of  1994. 
The  reportage  was  sensationalistic  and  sectarian.  When  .\ra  Akopian  (an  ISKCON  member) 
recently  asked  Voskan  Maminonian,  a correspondent  from  the  Erkir  newspaper,  why  he  published 
blatant  lies  about  ISKCON,  the  correspondent  replied,  "When  a war  is  being  fought  against  a 
political  enemy,  then  all  means  are  to  be  used,  both  honest  and  dishonest.”  Below  is  a list  of  some 
of  the  articles. 

"Armenian  Republic,"  June  5,  1994;  Azatamart  # 26. 

"Go  Away  to  India,"  September  3,  1994, (a  political  newspaper).  Author  - Gohar  Kalashya. 
"Aggressive  Krishna",  September  2,  1994;  Erkir  ("Country"),  Author  "Hailur"  - Information 
agency. 

"Guard  of  Universal  Harmony",  August  13,  1995,  Erkir  (In  this  article  ISKCON  members 
were  accused  of  being  American  spies.)  Author  Voskan  Maminonyan 
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Update.  April  1995 


On  the  18th  of  April,  1995,  at  3 p.m.,  20  or  25  unknown  men  stormed  into  the  ISKCON 
temple  in  Yerevan.  At  the  time  of  the  attack  seventeen  people  were  present  in  the  temple.  (Eleven 
males,  four  females  and  three  children).  The  thugs  were  armed  with  automatic  weapons, 
submachine  guns,  other  guns,  metal  rods  and  metal  chains.  They  arrived  at  the  temple  in  three 
cars  with  no  registration  plates. 

The  intruders  immediately  started  to  severely  beat  all  the  people  present,  kicking  them  and 
hitting  them  with  metal  rods.  After  a short  time  the  ladies  and  children  were  thrown  out  of  the 
house,  but  the  male  members  continued  to  be  beaten.  Amongst  those  singled  out  for  a more 
vicious  assault  were  one  invalid  and  a Russian  national. 

As  these  assaults  were  taking  place,  other  members  of  this  group  were  destroying  the 
temple.  They  desecrated  and  destroyed  the  altar,  the  paraphernalia  for  worship,  scriptures  and 
paintings.  All  the  windows  and  household  fixtures  were  also  damaged. 

The  raid  lasted  about  45  minutes  and  before  they  left,  the  intniders  stole  everything  of 
value  that  they  could  find.  US  $3,000  in  cash  was  stolen  as  were  telephones,  the  fax  machine,  a 
computer,  printer,  modem,  a video  camera,  two  video  recorders,  foods,  a small  marble  table  and 
even  pots  fi’om  the  kitchen.  They  robbed  passports,  wristwatches  and  even  whatever  small  change 
they  found  in  the  pockets  of  their  victims.  They  also  tried  to  steal  a car  outside  the  temple,  but 
failing  to  do  so,  siphoned  the  petrol  from  it  instead. 

The  police  were  alerted  several  times  by  various  people,  but,  although  they  said  that  they 
would  come,  no  one  arrived.  In  an  effort  to  appeal  for  help,  one  Hare  Krishna  member,  covered  in 
blood,  went  to  the  police  station,  but  his  petitions  were  ignored,  except  for  one  policeman  who 
commented  that  this  happened  because  the  Hare  Krishna  followers  were  deviating  from  the 
national  tradition. 

Shortly  after  the  incident  a well-dressed  man  walked  into  the  temple  an  announced  that 
this  attack  happened  because  the  Hare  Krishna  followers  did  not  adhere  to  the  national  church.  He 
then  left  in  a Russian-made  Volga  car  without  registration  plates. 

Most  of  the  people  beaten  were  severely  injured  and  had  to  receive  hospital  treatment.  All 
of  the  male  members  sustained  head  injuries. 


Submitted  by  the  International  Society  for  Krishna  Consciousness  (ISKCON) 

ISKCON  Communications,  10310  Oaklyn  Drive,  Potomac,  Maryland,  20854,  USA 
Anuttama  Dasa,  North  American  Director,  phone  (301)  299-9707,  fax  (301)  200-5025 
E-mail;  Anuttama.ACBSP@ISKCON.com 
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REPORT  ON  THE  STATUS  OF  RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM  IN  MEMBER  STATES 
FOR  THE  COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND  COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE 

Prepared  by  the  International  Society  for  Krishna  Consciousness  (ISKCON),  September  29,  1995 
Second  Draft 

Back2round 

The  International  Society  for  Krishna  Consciousness  (ISKCON),  or  the  Hare  Krishna  movement, 
is  a modem  branch  of  the  ancient  Vaisnava  religious  and  cultural  tradition  originating  in  India.  It 
is  based  on  the  Sanskrit  Vedic  scriptures,  most  notably  the  Bhagavad-gita,  or  "Song  of  God." 
ISKCON  teaches  bhakti  yoga,  or  devotion  to  the  Supreme  Being,  God,  who  is  known  in  Sanskrit 
as  Lord  Krishna.  Millions  of  Hindus  of  various  denominations  worship  Krishna  as  the  Supreme. 

Vaisnavism  was  brought  out  of  India  by  A C.  Bhaktivedanta  Swami,  a 70  year  old  Bengali  teacher 
and  scholar,  in  1965.  The  first  Krishna  temple  was  founded  in  New  York  city  in  1966,  and  from 
there  the  Hare  Krishna  movement  spread  rapidly,  first  to  Europe,  then  South  America,  Africa, 
Australasia,  and  back  to  Asia.  Today  there  are  approximately  400  ISKCON  temples,  farm 
communities,  and  cultural  centers  world-wide. 

Since  the  16th  century,  Vaisnavism  has  contained  a missionary  element.  ISKCON’s  outreach 
programs  include  the  translation,  publication  and  distribution  of  Vedic  scriptures.  Krishna 
followers  believe  that  the  public  chanting  of  God’s  names,  the  Hare  Krishna  mantra,  is  a spiritually 
uplifting  ritual  that  benefits  anyone  who  hears  the  chanting.  ISKCON  is  also  active  in  food  relief 
work  through  the  Hare  Krishna  Food  for  Life  (FFL)  project.  To  date,  70  million  fi-ee  vegetarian 
meals  have  been  served  by  FFL. 

The  Krishnas'  adherence  to  a traditional  Vaisnava  style  of  dress,  as  well  as  their  visibility  during 
public  chanting,  meal  service,  and  book  distribution  has  made  their  presence  conspicuous  world 
wide.  Thus,  ISKCON  has  been  to  some  extent,  a lightning  rod  or  measuring  pole,  for  religious 
tolerance  in  many  countries. 

Overview 


The  social  and  political  changes  that  have  swept  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  countries  over  the 
past  few  years  have  unleashed  tremendous  pressures  on  religious  freedom  and  human  rights. 

The  rise  of  nationalism,  coupled  in  many  countries  with  the  fears  of  established  churches  that  they 
may  lose  their  historically  predominant  positions,  have  heightened  religious  intolerance  and 
sectarianism.  Individuals  within  the  Orthodox  churches  in  particular,  have  actively  promoted  strict 
limitations  on  religious  liberties  for  faiths  other  than  their  own.  These  social  and  political 
pressures  have  led  some  governments  to  debate,  and  often  legislate,  severe  restrictions  of 
religious  freedom.  In  some  areas  of  the  world,  the  increased  atmosphere  of  prejudice  and  enmity 
has  led  to  violent  attacks  against  peaceful,  religious  people  who  have  been  branded  in  the  public 
mind  as  threats  to  national  or  communal  security,  unity,  and  harmony. 
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National  Reports 

Albania— No  ISKCON  activity  here. 

Armenia-This  is  the  most  problematic  country  of  the  participating  states  A series  of  violent 
assaults  have  been  conducted  against  members  and  temples  of  several  non-traditional  religions, 
including  Jehovah  Witnesses,  Baptists,  Seventh  Day  Adventists,  and  Bahais. 

Many  Hare  Krishna  devotees  have  fled  the  country  because  of  the  atmosphere  of  religious 
intolerance  and  violence  prevalent  there,  especially  after  a recent  series  of  physical  assaults  against 
the  Krishna  temple  and  its  members. 

The  most  recent  attack  occurred  on  April  18,  1995,  in  Yerevan.  Twenty  to  twenty-five 
men  stormed  the  Krishna  temple  in  Yerevan  armed  with  automatic  weapons,  submachine  guns, 
metal  rods  and  metal  chains.  The  intruders  immediately  began  to  beat  the  seventeen  people 
present  in  the  temple,  including  women  and  children.  The  raid  continued  for  forty-five  minutes, 
during  which  time  the  temple  building  was  ransacked  and  the  altar  destroyed.  Practically 
everything  of  value  was  stolen  including  three  thousand  US  dollars,  computer  equipment, 
cameras,  telephones  and  even  kitchen  pots.  Whatever  could  not  be  carried  off  was  destroyed. 

The  police  were  notified  several  times  during  the  raid  but  never  came  to  thwart  the  attack 
or  assist  the  victims.  One  Krishna  member  covered  in  blood,  went  to  the  police  station  to  beg  for 
protection  during  the  attack.  He  was  told  by  a policeman  that  this  was  happening  because  "they 
had  deviated  from  the  national  tradition."  Hospital  treatment  was  required  for  the  victims. 

Soon  after  the  assailants  left,  a well-dressed  man  arrived  in  a car  and  told  the  Krishnas  that 
this  was  the  result  of  "disobedience  to  the  Armenian  Church." 

Additionally,  $100,000  of  religious  books  and  scriptures  were  confiscated  by  government 
officials  and  have  since  disappeared.  (They  were  reportedly  burned.) 

A full  report  on  Armenia  is  included  separately. 

Austria-  No  problems  reported  here. 

Azerbaidjan-  A traditionally  Islamic  state,  but  the  official  laws  are  democratic  and  the  government 
is  tolerant  of  ISKCON  activities  here.  Publicly  the  Mullahs  (Muslim  priests)  are  respectful  of 
minority  religions,  including  ISKCON,  but  there  are  reports  of  two  Mullahs  assaulting  ISKCON 
members  and  forcibly  taking  religious  books  from  them. 

Austria-  No  problems  reported  here. 

Belgium-  No  problems  here. 

Bosnia-  ISKCON  is  legally  registered  as  a religious  society  with  full  rights.  No  problems  have 
been  reported  at  this  time. 

Bulgaria-  Officially,  ISKCON  has  been  registered  as  a religious  organization  in  Bulgaria  since 
1991  and  technically  is  deserving  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  the  Orthodox  and  other 
churches.  Unfortunately,  in  fact,  Krishnas  in  Bulgaria  have  been  subject  to  harassment,  violence, 
and  unnecessary  government  restrictions.  ISKCON  has  been  required  to  get  "special"  written 
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permission  from  the  Ministry  of  Religion  in  order  to  register  local  temples,  to  import  religious 
books  from  abroad,  to  arrange  religious  meetings  open  to  the  public,  even  to  open  a bank 
account.  Two  years  ago  a temple  in  Sofia  was  forced  to  relocate  to  avoid  harassment  from  the 
neighbors  Before  the  move  there  were  incidents  of  stone  throwing  and  guns  being  shot  at  the 
temple.  Persecution  against  the  Krishnas  has  been  inflamed  by  unfair  media  reporting  and  bigoted 
statements  of  public  officials.  A new  law  is  expected  soon,  w hich  will  probably  reflect  the 
increased  resentment  and  prejudice  against  non-traditional  religious  groups. 

Belarus-  The  1992  Law  on  Freedom  and  Conscience  is  officially  democratic  but  lacks  the 
mechanisms  for  protecting  those  rights.  In  February  1995,  a supplemental  law^  was  issued  that 
severely  restricted  freedom  of  religion.  It  requires  that  religious  organizations  get  permission  for 
specific  activities  from  state  administrative  authorities.  Consequently,  the  Ministry  of  Information 
denied  registration  for  an  ISKCON  magazine  "Hare  Krishna  Rural  Life."  Public  chanting  of  God's 
names  has  been  banned  since  May,  1993.  Several  influential  organizations  such  as  "Ratonvannie" 
and  "Ozon"  are  promoting  religious  intolerance  and  actively  campaigning  against  non-traditional 
religions,  demanding  that  they  be  closed  down.  ISKCON  has  been  in  court  defending  itself  against 
the  Belarus  government  for  2 1/2  years  In  a very  Soviet  style  attack  on  religion,  the  government 
puts  forward  bizarre  claims  that  Hare  Krishna  is  bad  for  the  health  of  the  Belorussian  people  and 
that  all  the  members  are  insane. 

Canada-  No  problems  here. 

Croatia-ISKCON  is  registered  as  a religious  society  and  has  had  no  problems  here.  The  current 
religion  law  was  passed  in  1971  and  is  likely  to  be  rewritten  soon.  It  seems  it  will  retain  its 
democratic  standard 

Cyprus-  No  ISKCON  activity  here. 

Czech  Federal  Republic-Recently  a report  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  was  submitted  to  the 
Parliament  of  the  Czech  Republic  with  serious  broad  sweeping  conclusions,  and  suggested 
actions,  that  threatened  to  undermine  religious  freedom  in  this  country.  The  Ministry  claimed  that 
"problems  of  religious  societies  and  sects"  included  "rejecting  social  norms"  and  "having  a 
dangerous  influence  on  society."  The  most  dangerous  were  said  to  have  "elaborate  hierarchical 
structures."  Parliament  rejected  the  report  as  too  general— even  some  environmental 
organizations  were  listed  as  problematic-and  has  judiciously  requested  a more  elaborate  report 
The  government  seems  to  be  taking  religious  freedom  seriously.  It  appears  that  religious 
minorities,  including  ISKCON,  will  be  invited  to  participate  in  the  new  discussion. 

Denmark-  No  problems  here 

Estonia-No  activity  here. 

Finland-  No  problems  here. 


France-  No  problems  here. 
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Georgia-A  new  constitution  was  recently  accepted  which  grants  freedom  of  conscience  and 
religion.  However,  the  situation  is  unstable  in  part  due  to  the  influence  of  Orthodox  priests  who 
are  publicly  attacking  minority  religions,  which  they  pejoratively  label  "sects."  On  television  they 
talk  of  the  need  to  "fight  sects,"  including  ISKCON,  creating  an  atmosphere  of  religious 
intolerance. 

Germany-ISKCON  has  been  active  here  for  many  years  and  is  registered  as  a non-profit 
institution.  The  government  is  resistant  to  recognizing  Hare  Krishna  as  a religious  institution,  thus 
granting  it  equal  status  with  other  religious  organizations.  ISKCON  has  been  forced  to  take  the 
federal  government  to  court  to  challenge  a government  brochure  that  denigrates  the  legitimate 
tradition  of  Vaisnavism.  The  document,  to  be  published  by  the  Ministry  for  Family  and  Youth,  is 
ill-researched  and  unscientific.  It  accuses  ISKCON  of  being  anti-democratic,  opposed  to  free 
speech,  and  wanting  to  establish  a totalitarian  press.  Many  scholars  in  Germany  have  documented 
historical  legitimacy  of  Hare  Krishna,  and  the  lack  of  evidence  of  the  government's  claims,  but  the 
case  remains  bogged  down  in  court  since  February,  1994. 

Additional  court  cases  have  been  required  to  respond  to  similar  accusations  and  actions  of 
local  governments  in  Bavaria  and  Schleswig-Holstein. 

Greece-  No  specific  information  is  available  at  this  time,  although  problems  have  been  reported. 
The  Holy  See-  No  problems  here. 

Hungary-  A success  story  for  religious  freedom.  The  national  parliament  proposed  a law  severely 
restricting  religious  freedom  in  Hungary.  For  example,  the  law  required  a religion  to  have  been  in 
Hungary  for  100  years,  or  to  have  10,000  members,  to  be  legally  registered.  ISKCON  in 
particular,  was  labelled  by  the  government  as  a "destructive  cult." 

As  a result  of  international  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the  Hungarian  government,  the 
government  publicly  retracted  their  pejorative  statement  and  recognized  the  legitimacy  of 
ISKCON's  tradition.  Today,  ISKCON,  and  other  religious  minorities,  are  provided  full  legal 
protection  and  religious  and  human  rights. 

Iceland-No  ISKCON  activity  here. 

Italy-  No  problems  here. 

Kazahkstan  & Kyrghyzstan-Both  countries  are  providing  basic  democratic  protections  for 
religious  freedom  and  are  not  restricting  ISKCON  religious  activities  at  present.  However, 
pressure  is  growing  for  the  government  to  favor  Islam  instead  of  its  present  secular  orientation. 
The  situation  may  not  remain  stable. 

Latvia- A new  Law  of  Religious  Organizations  was  accepted  on  September  7,  1995.  As  originally 
proposed,  the  new  law  was  a set  back.  Among  other  things,  it  required  a three  year  waiting  period 
for  registration  of  "new"  religious  groups.  The  waiting  period  could  be  extended  indefinitely, 
during  which  time  the  religion  would  have  to  prove  its  loyalty  to  the  Latvian  state.  It  also,  in 
essence,  created  a monopoly  for  the  Christian  religion  in  state  education. 
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Several  minority  religious  organizations,  including  ISKCON,  worked  through  the 
legislative  process  to  help  rewrite  the  law  before  adoption.  Fortunately,  the  draft  was  changed 
and,  as  adopted,  it  is  quite  democratic  and  protective  of  religious  freedom. 

(Problems  may  be  surfacing  with  the  Latvian  Immigration  Department.  American  citizen 
Nils  Bayer,  ISKCON  zonal  secretary  and  founder  of  Hare  Krishna  Food  for  Life  in  Latvia,  the 
country's  largest  charity,  has  been  denied  entrance  to  Latvia  since  July  2,  1995.  All  attempts  to 
solve  the  problem  have  been  unsuccessful.  The  only  reason  given  for  the  refusal  is  that  "suspicions 
and  doubts  about  his  intentions."  A reminder  of  Soviet  style  responses.) 

Liechtenstein-  No  problems  here. 

Lithuania-The  situation  here  is  tenuous  Since  the  end  of  the  communist  period,  minority 
religions,  including  ISKCON  have  been  free  to  worship  and  publicly  practice  their  faith. 

However,  the  Lithuanian  Parliament  is  currently  developing  a new  law  to  regulate  religious 
communities  that  is  far  from  fair.  Nine  religions  which  have  been  in  the  country  for  300  years,  will 
be  designated  as  traditional,  and  thus  awarded  full  protection  and  support  from  the  State.  Other 
religions  can  be  "recognized  by  the  State"  and,  after  a 25  year  waiting  and  trial  period,  granted  the 
same  benefits  as  the  original  nine.  Other  religions,  not  classified  above,  will  not  get  government 
support,  equal  access  to  media,  etc. 

An  addition,  some  priests  of  the  traditional  churches  are  stirring  agitation  against  the 
"dangers"  of  the  non-traditional  faiths,  although  the  government  to  date  has  accepted  the 
legitimacy  of  ISKCON. 

Luxembourg-  No  problems  here. 

Malta-  No  problems  here. 

Moldova-  No  ISKCON  activity  here. 

Monaco-  No  problems  here. 

The  Netherlands-  No  problems  here. 

Norway-  No  problems  here. 

Poland-  ISKCON  was  formally  registered  as  a religious  organization  after  the  fall  of  communism 
in  1989.  Since  then  it  as  enjoyed  full  religious  freedom.  However,  a significant  propaganda 
campaign  in  the  media  has  been  launched  against  non-Catholic  religions,  primarily  the  Hare 
Krishna  religion,  by  Polish  Catholic  organizations  such  as  Dominicans  from  Cracow,  Civitas 
Christiana  and  others,  in  contradiction  to  the  spirit  of  the  Vatican  II  statements  respecting 
religious  pluralism.  Religious  intolerance  and  prejudice  is  noticeably  increasing  as  a result  of  this 
propaganda,  but  no  violence  has  been  reported  yet  Pressure  is  also  mounting  on  the  government 
to  alter  the  current  liberal  laws  on  religious  freedom,  as  well  as  the  constitution,  to  preserve  the 
catholic  character  of  Poland. 
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Portugal-  No  problems  here. 

Romania-ISKCON  was  officially  registered  as  a religious  organization  in  1991.  There  is  one 
temple  in  Timisoara.  No  problems  have  been  experienced  here  limiting  religious  freedom. 

Russia-The  first  Krishna  followers  in  Russia  appeared  after  the  ISKCON  founder  Bhaktivedanta 
Swami  visited  Moscow  in  1971 . During  the  communist  period  Krishnas  were  severely  persecuted, 
imprisoned  and  forced  to  work  in  labor  camps.  Several  died  as  a result  of  harsh  government 
treatment. 

The  organization  was  officially  registered  in  Moscow  in  May,  1 988  and  in  for  the  entire 
country,  in  1992.  Currently,  there  are  120  registered  temples  or  community  centers  in  90  cities. 
Hare  Krishna  Food  for  Life  (food  relief)  projects  operate  in  60  cities. 

Officially,  ISKCON  and  other  minority  religions  operate  freely  in  Russia  at  this  time.  The 
current  law  written  by  Professor  Rozenbaum  is  democratic  and  protects  religious  freedom. 
However,  many  new  laws  have  been  proposed  to  replace  the  current  one,  and  depending  on  their 
political  source  these  proposals  either  continue  to  protect,  or  severely  restrict,  religious  freedom 
and  human  rights.  The  most  prominent  new  draft,  the  so  called  Shakhray  law,  is  under  discussion 
in  the  State  Duma.  From  a legal  perspective  this  new  law  is  not  professionally  done.  It  is  too 
vague,  and  open  for  broad  interpretation.  It  opens  the  door  for  the  government  to  be  more 
involved  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  religious  organizations,  and  to  have  more  control  over  them. 
Analysis  points  to  two  primary  areas  of  concern: 

First,  the  restrictive  definition  of  what  constitutes  a religious  organization  as  stated  in  the 
law  provides  an  opportunity  to  exclude  some  organizations  by  mere  administrative  whim.  This 
could  lead  to  abuse  of  executive  power. 

Second,  the  rules  for  registration  of  a religious  organization  imply  that  representatives  of 
the  executive  powers  can  independently  determine  whether  the  practice  of  a particular  religious 
group  is  dangerous  for  the  state  and  people.  The  decision  can  be  made  a priori,  before  the 
organization  has  started  to  function  and  proven  its  status.  This  decision  does  not  have  to  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  documents  submitted  by  the  religious  organization,  but  rests  solely  with  the 
discretion  of  the  government.  Considering  recent  Soviet  abuses,  such  unregulated  administrative 
power  is  problematic. 

Our  information  is  that  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Duma  to  work  out  the  final  draft 
of  the  law  has  proposed  specific  changes  to  solve  these  discrepancies.  Thus,  it  seems  optimistic. 
However,  close  monitoring  of  the  situation  is  required. 

Regardless  of  the  on-going  legal  debate,  the  atmosphere  of  intolerance  and  persecution  is 
increasing  in  many  areas  of  country. 

On  August  2,  1995,  two  Krishna  women,  aged  19  and  21,  were  attacked  and  raped  in  the 
city  of  Ekaterinburg.  (Their  names  are  withheld  for  privacy  reasons.)  The  aggression  against  them 
was  brought  on  when  they  were  identified  as  Krishna  believers  by  their  dress  and  religious  beads. 
They  were  attacked  under  threat  with  firearms 

The  Rostov-na-Donu  ISKCON  temple  has  been  attacked  twice.  The  most  recent  assault 
occurred  on  July  22,  1995  when  twenty  five  men  stormed  the  Rostov  temple  and  physically 
assaulted  worshippers  there.  The  intruders  wore  camouflage  style  uniforms  and  ski  masks  and 
brandished  army  shovels  and  wooden  clubs.  Forty  Krishna  devotees,  including  women,  were 
beaten  by  the  intruders.  Spiteful  of  the  Indian  saris  worn  by  female  Krishnas,  one  of  the  attackers 
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tried  to  disrobe  a woman  while  shouting,  "You  are  Russian,  you  should  not  wear  this  foreign 
dress."  Several  people  were  injured  in  the  attack.  Ten  required  hospitalization  with  fractured 
heads,  ribs,  arms  and  ribs.  The  government,  which  failed  to  respond  to  the  earlier  attack,  has 
launched  an  investigation. 

The  Krishna  temple  in  neighboring  Krasnodar  has  been  visited  several  times  by  Cossacks 
who  threaten  the  members  with  harm  is  they  don't  leave  the  area,  or  at  least  stop  their  missionary 
activities.  No  violence  has  yet  been  reported. 

On  October  1,  1994,  Krishna  members  were  attacked  on  the  street  in  Nalchik,  North 
Caucasus,  by  a group  of  men  who  blamed  them  for  harming  Islam,  burning  the  Koran  (which  the 
Krishnas  also  honor  as  scripture),  and  using  drugs  (which  Krishnas  religiously  avoid).  The 
Krishnas  were  beaten  and  threatened  that  is  they  didn't  leave  the  Republic,  Kabardino-Balkar,  they 
would  suffer  worse.  One  day  later  1 5 men  forcibly  entered  the  temple,  and  repeatedly  beat  and 
kicked  the  male  Krishnas  present.  When  the  police  arrived  they  arrested  the  Krishnas,  and  not  the 
assailants,  who  claimed  to  be  representing  Islamic  interests.  The  Krishnas  were  later  released,  but 
no  police  action  was  taken  against  the  thugs. 

There  are  many  similar  recorded  incidents  across  Russia. 

San  Marino-  No  problems  here. 

Slovak  Federal  Republic-No  specific  problems  reported  here. 

Slovenia-  ISKCON  has  been  registered  as  a religious  community  since  1983.  The  current  law 
protects  minority  religions  and  provides  equal  freedoms  for  them.  A new  law  is  now  under 
discussion.  Various  religious  organizations,  including  ISKCON,  are  participating  in  the  discussion 
and  drafting  of  the  new  legislation. 

Spain-No  specific  information  to  report  at  this  time. 

Sweden-  No  problems  here 

Switzerland-  No  problems  here. 

Tadjikistan-The  overall  social  and  political  situation  in  this  country  is  very  unstable.  However,  the 
government  has  been  tolerant,  and  in  some  cases  respectful  and  supportive,  of  ISKCON  members 

Turkey-  No  ISKCON  activity  here. 

Turkmenistan-For  years,  ISKCON  has  been  unable  to  register  as  a religion  here,  since  practically 
only  Islam  is  supported.  According  to  the  law,  missionary  activities  are  allowed  only  on  one's  own 
premises,  or  on  the  property  of  a registered  religious  organization. 

Although  there  are  only  a handful  of  Krishnas  here,  ISKCON  devotees  are  persecuted. 
During  March  and  April,  1 995  four  members  were  arrested  for  distribution  of  religious  literature. 
Two  were  imprisoned  for  two  weeks.  In  May,  1995  a Krishna  member  was  arrested  for 
conducting  religious  programs  in  his  own  flat,  and  imprisoned  for  two  weeks.  Due  to  the  pro- 
communistic,  and  dictatorial  nature  of  the  government,  the  situation  is  likely  to  worsen. 
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Ukraine-ISKCON  is  officially  recognized  and  accepted  as  a bonafide  minority,  as  Vaisnava  branch 
of  Hinduism,  in  the  Ukraine,  but  the  situation  is  tenuous.  A new  law  of  Conscience  and  Religious 
Organizations  is  being  discussed  in  the  Supreme  Soviet.  Ukraine  retains  an  old  Soviet  style, 
undemocratic,  approach.  The  committee  established  to  discuss  the  new  law  does  not  include  non- 
Christians,  and  the  government  is  leaning  towards  the  establishment  of  a state  church.  Of  even 
greater  concern  is  the  simultaneous  discussion  of  psychiatric  tests  and  protections  regarding  new 
or  non-traditional  religions.  Many  minority  religions  are  monitoring  this  situation  with 
apprehension. 

The  United  Kingdom-  No  problems  here. 

The  United  States  of  America-  No  problems  here. 

Uzbekistan-  ISKCON  is  registered  as  a religious  organization.  The  law  officially  prohibits 
missionary  activities  outside  of  a church,  or  private  premises,  but  there  has  been  some  freedom  of 
activities  for  Hare  Krishnas.  No  problems  have  developed. 


SUBMITTED  BY;  ISKCON  Communications,  10310  Oaklyn  Dr.,  Potomac,  Md.  20854,  USA 
For  more  information,  please  contact  Anuttama  Dasa,  Director  of  Communications,  N.  America 
Phone;  (301)  299-9707,  Fax;  (301)  299-5025,  E-mail;  Anuttama.ACBSP@ISKCON.com 
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STATEMENT  BY  JUDGE  ALEXEY  I.  IVANOV 
OF  THE  REGIONAL  COURT  OF  SOFIA,  BULGARIA 
PRESENTED  TO  THE 

"COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND  COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE” 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONGRESS 
AT  A BRIEFING  IN  WASHINGTON,  D.C.,  ON 
RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY:  THE  STATE  CHURCH  AND  MINORITY  FAITHS 

NOVEMBER  27,  1995 


When  the  former  communist  regime  collapsed  in  Bulgaria  on  November 
10,  1989,  there  was  a great  deal  of  celebration  among  Bulgarians. 
Our  country  had  suffered  for  45  years  under  the  yoke  of 
totalitarianism  which  had  been  imposed  on  Bulgaria  after  the  Second 
World  War.  With  the  end  of  the  old  regime,  Bulgarians  hoped  for  an 
open  society  where  "egual  justice  under  law”,  pluralism,  religious 
liberty  and  the  rule  of  law  would  not  just  be  theories  in  law  books 
but  realities  for  all  Bulgarians  regardless  of  their  political 
persuasion  or  faith  tradition. 

We  soon  heard  a great  deal  about  the  need  for  a "level  playing 
field"  for  all  political  views  and  the  importance  of  open 
competition  in  a free  market.  We  have  seen  some  progress  in  these 
areas  of  Bulgarian  society.  For  example,  there  are  no  restrictions 
of  any  kind  placed  on  political  speech  and  you  can  see  many  small 
private  shops  in  Sofia  and  elsewhere  open  for  business. 

Unfortunately,  the  same  cannot  be  said  for  the  religious  rights  of 
minority  faiths,  such  as  Protestants.  The  Constitution  states  that 
"Eastern  Orthodox  Christianity  shall  be  considered  the  traditional 
religion  in  the  Republic  of  Bulgaria."  (Art.  13:3.)  But  the 
Constitution  also  provides  that  "the  practice  of  any  religion  shall 
be  free."  (Art.  13:1.)  Thus,  it  is  clear  that  our  Constitution 
provides  for  a "level  playing  field"  and  "open  competition"  of 
religious  ideas. 

Although  Protestants,  including  Baptists,  Congregationalists , 
Pentecostals  and  Evangelicals,  have  been  part  of  Bulgarian  society 
for  over  150  years,  today  they  often  feel  as  if  they  are  second 
class  citizens.  The  laws  are  so  confusing  and  arbitrarily  enforced 
that  most  Protestants  do  not  feel  that  there  is  a "level  playing 
field"  for  them  in  their  own  country  when  it  comes  to  practicing 
their  faith. 

The  problems  facing  Protestants  are  very  practical  ones.  For 
example,  it  is  nice  to  talk  about  the  "freedom  of  worship,"  but 
that  freedom  sounds  very  hollow  when  in  1994  the  government  began 
summarily  canceling  the  registration  status  of  many  Protestant 
church  groups  thereby  preventing  them  from  owning  or  renting  a 
place  to  meet  or  entering  into  any  binding  contract.  This  has  had 
a devastating  impact  on  many  church  groups. 

I have  been  a regional  judge  in  Sofia  for  over  three  voars.  When 
someone  of  the  Orthodox  faith  is  in  my  court  in  a case  against  a 
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Roman  Catholic,  Moslem  or  Jew,  their  religious  traditions  cannot  be 
relevant  to  the  way  I make  my  decision.  According  to  our 
Constitution  "[all]  citizens  shall  be  egual  before  the  law"  and 
'*[t]here  shall  be  no  privileges  or  restrictions  on  the  grounds 
of ...  religion. ... " (Art.  6:2.)  These  "level  playing  field" 
principles  should  govern  when  it  comes  to  how  the  State  views 
Protestants  and  other  faiths  under  the  law. 

Protestants  do  not  ask  for  preferential  treatment  in  Bulgaria.  They 
do  not  want  to  be  treated  any  better  than  the  Eastern  Orthodox, 
Roman  Catholic,  Moslems  or  Jews.  But  they  do  not  want  to  be  treated 
any  worse,  either.  All  they  ask  is  that  they  be  treated  by  the 
government  as  equal  before  the  law  as  the  Constitution  requires. 

At  this  holiday  season  when  we  sing  Christmas  carols  about  doing 
good  will  towards  one  another,  it  is  my  hope  that  all  faith 
traditions  can  come  together  to  promote  an  open  society  in 
Bulgaria.  I challenge  the  leaders  of  the  faiths  represented  here 
today  to  help  Bulgaria  put  into  practice  its  Constitutional 
provisions  and  the  cornerstone  of  all  law,  as  taught  by  Jesus  and 
other  religious  leaders:  "Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do 
unto  you."  (Matthew  7:12.) 

Here  is  my  question  to  this  distinguished  panel  of  experts  on 
religious  liberty:  Would  you  be  willing  to  help  advance  these 
principles  on  behalf  of  minority  faiths  in  Bulgaria?  It  is  a very 
small  step  that  can  lead  to  a more  democratic  Bulgaria  and  assure 
that  we  will  enjoy  a "level  playing  field"  for  all. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  make  this  statement  and 
invitation . 
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This  is  a U.S.  Government  publication  produced  by  the 
Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE). 

★ ★★ 

This  publication  is  intended  to  inform  interested  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions about  developments  within  and  among  the  participating  States  of 
the  Organization  for  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (OSCE). 

★ ★ ★ 

The  CSCE  publishes  transcripts  of  official  hearings  held  befcxe  the  Com- 
mission, analyses  of  developments  in  the  OSCE,  and  other  periodic  docu- 
ments deemed  relevant  to  the  region.  All  CSCE  publications  may  be  fineely 
reproduced,  with  appropriate  credit,  in  any  form.  The  CSCE  encourages 
the  widest  possible  dissemination  of  its  publications. 

★ ★★ 


For  a listing  of  ail  available  CSCE  documents,  to  be 
placed  on  or  deleted  from  the  CSCE  mailing  list,  or  to 
request  additional  copies,  please  contact: 

CSCE 

- 234  Ford  House  Office  Building 

* Washington,  DC  20515-6460 
V<Mce:  (202)225-1901  FAX:  (202)  226-4199 
55:^  E-mail:  CSCE  @ HR.HOUSE.GOV 
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